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ALMA MATER, OR SEVEN YEARS AT CAMBRIDGE,* 


. Tue author of these volumes, as he himself indirectly tells us, is a 

Mr. Wright. After an unsuccessful residence at Cambridge,it seems, 
he has been driven to seek his livelihood among the booksellers of 
London; and finding that, during the existing discussions concerning 
education, his university experience was a saleable article, he has 
compounded a book of a very heterogeneous description. It is partly 
personal, partly literary, partly scandalous, partly a depot of exami- 
nation papers, partly a repertory of ancient jests and stale stories. 
It is, in short, the scrapings of the author’s life, collected industriously, 
for the laudable purpose of getting a dinner. The varieties of Mr. 
Wright’s existence have not been such as to afford abundant matter for 
two volumes, and the book shows that they have been filled with diffi- 
culty. The work is somewhat in quality and character of the nature 
of those receptacles which are always found near the offices of a large 
establishment, in which the offals of the house are thrown for the 
ulterior use of the pigs. The authcr’s adventures—his acquaintance 
—his reflections—his books—his studies—and all he has heard and 
read of gossip, and anecdote, and scandal, during his sojourn at Cam- 
bridge, and occasionally in London, are heaped together, with a large 
mass of examination papers, in order to expand the book to the size 
named in his bond. The contents are, and have been, long familiar 
to our apprehension. We believe that none but a university man 
can fully comprehend their cheapness and worthlessness; none but 
a person of a similar standing to the author, can understand the 
numerous mi ions of the writer—or can expose his absurd 
vanity, and or almost said, his mendacity. At the same time 
we may observe, that it isimpossible for» university man to appreciate 
exactly the value of the book with relation to the public. He may 
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be well aware, that Mr. Wright is but a bad collector of stale jests, 
and but an indifferent describer and retailer of college customs, 
manners, studies, and character, and he will accordingly think meanly 
both of the writer and his book; while readers, totally unacquainted 
with the sulject, will be informed by the measure of trath which it 
undoubtedly contains, and be wholly deceived by the false colouring 
which the guthor gives to the facts he narrates. A person uncon- 
nected with the university, and unacquainted with the gentlemen whose 
peculiaritiey and persons, and names, are most us€eremoniously intro- 
duced, may ‘even take pleasure in looking over the author's sketches. 
Mr. Wright is not wholly deficient in the talent of humorous de- 
scription, and some of his friends are certainly placed in an amusing 
point of view. Above all, the public knows nothing of the writer, 
except what he chooses to say of himself. Listen to himself, and 
he ought to filla large space inthe public eye. The casual reader will 
take him for adashing young fellow of genius, the light and life of 
his society——the spirit of the gay and the soul of the serious—one who 
accumulates learning by temporary fits of enthusiastic application— 
and acquires, in the intervals of study, all the accomplishments of 
the gentleman; and whose gaiety leads him, unfortunately, into all 
the follies of the man of pleasure and fashion. He is successively 
seen in his study—in a riot—on the ericket ground—in the tennis- 
court—driving tandems—solving problems with the most learned men 
in college—playing at billiards with the gayest—now keeping up the 
jollity of a party of high spirited fellow students—now struggling for 
the honours of a first class, and now wriggling through the iron bars 
of a window of his college, at three in the morning, to escape the 
punishment of late hours. We have him, in short, from one end of 
a brilliant career to the other—from his first entrance at Trinity, 
to his installation in a spunging-house in Chancery-lane. ‘Such-is the 
picture which the author draws of himself, and which the public will 
Suppose a genuine portrait of Mr. Wright—the “flash bachelor,’ as 
he says he was called. The ideawhich the author’s contemporaries 
entertained of him is rather different.—Mr. Wright is of that stature 


which precludes heroic deeds; and of that personal a 

which excites a ridicule, he never would probably have heard of, had 
he not provoked it, by absurd boastings of the effects which he avers 
it always created. It is an adage, that poverty is no di . Mr. 
Wright came to the university with his finances: in‘so a 
state, that, as he himself states, he was compelled to inhabit the closet 
on the top of a staircase, which had pover had previous:eccupant, 
except Lord Byron's bear, because it could bei had. One of 
the fellows of the co gave him gratuitous tuition; and another 
allowed hiw, rwihy = pA red se = a 
mous person, ul, as r. Wright believes, out A vv pocket, 
thirty pounds 9 year. It does, not app } 
to enter a society, the 
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membered, that this poverty showed itself immediately after his 
coming up to Cambridge, in too short a time for the happening of the 
events he speaks of. But, at any rate, whatever may be the cause, 
the poverty itself was no disgrace. Poverty is only disgraceful when 
the poor man lives at the rate of a rich one—and it is thus Mr. 
Wright describes himself as doing. Any one who is acquainted with 
university manners, must know, that one of these two things is trae— 
either Mr. Wright had resources in addition to the charitable supplies 
and assistance he speaks of, and which he conceals, or that he must 
have been incurring expenses which, according to his own statement, 
he was unable to liquidate. The truth we believe to be much more 
creditable to Mr. Wright than his own statement. We believe he 
worked hard, and lived almost upon nothing, except the college 
allowance to sizars—but that in his book, finding that solitary reading 
and wretched fare were but unfruitful subjects for book-making, 
he has given a colour to his circumstances which they will not bear. 
It certainly does appear that, after a residence of two or three years 
at Cambridge, he acquired that recklessness about expenses which 
seems to be in the atmosphere of that place. He gives an account of 
a jovial life which then commenced—he seems blind to its vulgarity and 
coarseness—and we are not surprised to hear, in a subsequent part of 
his book, of his debts, difficulties, and arrest. They who are acquainted 
with Cambridge, kiow, that the under graduates are divided into 
three classes—the rich—the competent—the poor. The reading 
men are found amongst the two last classes ; and the gay men form 
the first class. The gay men pass their lives pretty much in the 
manner of idle men every where else; their gaiety is stimulated, on 
the one hand, by youth and inexperience; and on the other, checked 
by the seanty means of indulgence which the barrenness of Cambridge 
affords. These two opposing forces drive them to the commission 
of follies and extravagances that would otherwise be unaccountable, 
if they were not to be considered as vents. The gay men searcely ever 
look into a book—they have, nominally, a private tutor, whom they 
never attend—and they get their degrees by a few weeks of cramming, 

ily to the examination, or they are presented with honorary ones, 
which are given in certain cases of rank. ‘The second class are those men 
whose parents can afford, or choose, only to assign them a competency— 
this is the great bulk of the society. Many studious men are found among 
them—many idle men who manage to amuse themselves by innocent re- 
creation—and there are also instances of individuals who, desirous of 
joining or imitating the examples of wealthier youths, run into debt, 
involve their parents in difficulties, and ultimately ruin their own 
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are, however, often found. No instance occurs of sizars associating 
with the wealthier or gay men of the university ; there is a bar on both 
sides; it would be unbecoming for an eleemosynary person to assume 
the expensive habits of men of pleasure; and, on the other hand, 
aristocratic pride would exclude the poor man from the society of the 
wealthy patricians. With the soberer men of the second class, or the 
men of competency, the sizars associate freely, for the purposes of study, 
and sometimes of pleasure—we speak generally; it must be remem- 
bered—always, however, there is something of a ban upon the sizar, 
and his society will be chiefly found, as long as his state of sizarship 
endures, among his fellow sizars. From what we knew of this class 
in the university, and from the inferences naturally drawn from cir- 
cumstances, we were led to believe, that though most distinguished 
specimens of learning and moral worth were constantly arising from 
them, that the state of manners and general cultivation of mind among 
them were deplorably Jow. Mr. Wright’s book is a decided con- 
firmation of this opinion; and it is a point which we are especially 
auxious to press upon his readers. It may appear to them, that the 
gaieties and pleasures, and altogether the mode of life, and the style 
of conversation, which Mr. Wright describes most abundantly, are 
applicable to the better and more generous portion of university society. 
We beg leave to contradict this inference in the most unhesitating 
manner. Mr. Wright’s language, ideas, and experience, will be 
considered at Cambridge, in spite of the colouring he has attempted to 
give them, of the Jowest description. The pleasures of the university 
are not of the most various or of the most refined description ; it is 
true that the hours of relaxation are almost totally unprovided 
for; and that instances of violence, coarseness, and ignorance, fre- 
quently occur among the choicest classes of the university; but the 
vulgarity, dullness, and grossness, which prevails over all Mr. Wright's 
pictures of college life, are only characteristic of the peculiar portion 
of it to which he belonged. After this sketch of the different 
classes of the university men, and of the distinctions there maintained 
with unyielding punctiliousness, the reader will be better able to 
appreciate Mr. Wright’s uproariousness and joviality. Mr. Wright’s 
Life in Cambridge, holds about the same relation to the real manners 
of the university, that Mr. Pierce Egan’s Life in London does to those 
of the superior part of the metropolis. | 

We have now put Mr. Wright in his proper position with respect 
to the public; and, in doing so, we fear it may be thought we have 
spoken illiberally of the rank to which he belonged during his under- 
graduateship. This has been far from our intention. Mr. Wright 
says nothing of himself which excites a friendly feeling towards him ; 
his vanity and his folly alienate the reader—but from the class of 
sizars, the most respectable and distinguished members of the 
university, and many of the. greatest ornaments of the country, have 
arisen. Talents are not confined to any sphere ; and honour, narrow 
means, and the prospect of fame and wealth, are powerful stimulants. 
Our observations were intended solely to apply to the manners, oppor- 
tunities, and advantages, which the sizars.enjoy, or are deprived af | by 
their residence at Cambridge; and of the circumstances of education, 
and modes of life, previous to their entrance upon an acad 
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course. The disadvantages which too often attend the accidents of 
humble birth and confined education, are counteracted, and ultimately 
effaced, by the society of the university, by the cultivation of learning, 
and by the habits of respect and authority, which there quickly 
follow upon literary distinction. These advantages Mr. Wright 
had not acquired; and our object has been to show, that the 
representation of his university life could not, from the circumstances 
in which he was placed, be wholly true. Had he confined himself 
to an unvarnished narrative of his difficulties, in struggling to gain 
the honourable rewards which the university holds out to industrious 
talent—had he faithfully detailed the course of his studies, recorded 
his progress in science and literature, and have honestly pointed 
out the sources of his disappointments—his mixture of failure and 
success—his hopes and fears—his pleasures and his pains—we 
should, however humble his lot might originally have been, however 
low his circumstances in the university, have been interested in 
the story, and have considered him a benefactor and contributor to 
the stores of useful knowledge. The Remains of Kirke White were 
received by the whole country with the greatest interest—he was poor 
and of humble birth; but then he was a man of genius, animated 
by an ardent love of learning as well as distinction; and he was 
willing to take the only creditable means of arriving at them—severe 
application. In his history, however, much cant was infused by the 
laureate editor of his life; and with some little failing in this 
respect might the amiable subject of the biography himself have 
been charged. The colouring in which college life is there repre- 
sented is undoubtedly deceptive; and many a lad who has been sent 
there on the statements in it, has miserably thrown away his time and 
prospects, disappointed the expectations of his friends, and exhausted 
the scanty savings which might have been so much better employed. 
The advantages of a university education are of two kinds—the 
direct one, of cultivation of the intellect and acquisition of know- 
ledge; and the accidental one, of a share in the emolament of the 
foundations. Cambridge and Oxford are liberally endowed with 
fellowships and livings; and as long as from two to four hundred 
pounds a year, and the certain succession, in time, to church «pre- 
ferment, are desirable things—it will be an object with the poor man 
to get to the university. But at Cambridge, where the prize is frecly 
contended for, the number of candidates is proportionably great, and 
success is only to be obtained by a union of moral, physical, and intel- 
lectual strength, which does not fall to the share of the majority. It 
is only after a trial, and scarcely then, that an individual will be con- 
vinced that he is unqualified to run the race—the blank is only drawn 
after the consumption of a vast deal of capital time. Success at 
Cambridge depends, however, more upon the previous state of pre- 
paration in which the pupils arrive than on any other circumstance, 
except indeed in cases of very extraordinary powers of mind. The 
emoluments of Cambridge have been its ruin, as a place of genuine 
education. It ought to be considered not as a school, where anything 


learned, but as an arena, where skill and practice are to be 
cxibited and displayed. Contests of one kind or other are continually — 


going on; and the student ambitious of honour, is always kept in a 
feverish state extremely unfavoura 


ble to the acquisition of knowledge. 
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His time is undoubtedly occupied by intellectual pursuits—he has his 
books always open before him—but it is rather for the purpose of 
sharpening his weapons, and rivetting his armour, than of increasing 
his skill in the arts of attack and defence—instead of calmly advancing 
in knowledge, and strengthening and confirming the grounds of 
previous acquisition, he is hastily gathering together the results of 
former investigations, and crudely heaping in his mind the discoveries 
and reasonings of his masters, His only object is victory—it is the 
love of excelling, and not the love of excellence, which is taught at 
Cambridge ; where, if the studies were the art of making watches and 
shoes, and the prizes, scholarships, and fellowships, the rewards, the 
same enthusiastic application would be displayed upon wheels and 
lasts which is now expended on Euclid and Newton. But this is an 
extensive and a difficult subject, and we reserve it for another and a 
better opportunity. We shall now turn to Mr. Wright’s book, and 
extract as much good out of it as we can find in it. | 

If any thing would tend to bring the University of Cambridge into 
disgrace, it would be that implicit credit should be given to Mr. 
Wright’s account of it ; and yet he has the temerity to set out as if he 
were a champion in its defence, who had been called into the field by: 
the host of calumniators who had attacked the fair fame of his Alma 
Mater. His preface enumerates these detractors, whom his state- 
ments are to put down. Among the unfortunate persons whom he de- 
nounces, we find certain writers in this periodical honourably alluded 
to. The passage is a specimen of the impudence and presumption of 
the rest of his book; he is ignorant of the very number of these 
writers, as well as of every other point concerning them, with whom he 
pretends to be so familiar. 

The writers, however, in the ‘‘ London,” inasmuch as two of them are themselves 
well qualified to judge of the merits of the question, must be treated with higher respect, 
being distinguished members of the institution they have thought proper to calumniate. 
But, when the truth is told, even their aspersious will little avail them—when it is 
known and considered that these tlemen, although Senior Wranglers, and other- 
wise honoured, were, by their own fault, excluded from the emoluments of the university. 
Instead of the degrading alternative of subsisting upon Reviews—of catering for those 
cormorants of scandal and calumny—at this moment, had not their common sense 
forsaken them after the Senate-house examination, these sons of Alma might be 
enjoying, with hundreds of others, the “ otium cum dignitate”’ of a fellowship. But, 
actuated by disappointment, they have condescended to calumniate, and to deride the 
very source of all the knowledge they possess, and of all the distinction they now hold 


in the world. | 

It is amusing to find Mr. Wright lamenting over the degraded state 
of these writers, who are reduced, it porto the degrading “ alter- 
native” of catering for those cormorants of scandal and calumny, the 
Reviews. We can only judge of his own condition by his book—that 
man must be in a very calamitous condition who sells the names, 
conversation, and peculiarities of his intimate friends, and retails all 
the a et hes and i jests which circulate in the 
rounds o society, for the purpose of putting money into 
his pocket, However, our business is not that of recrimination, and 
we shall proceed, 7 y Bit Wadd ret sey? Chara Os est (00 

Mr. Wright thus describes his arrival at T ‘Colleg: | 
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some humour; the vanity and self-satisfaction of the freshman, and 
the coolness of the fellow and tutor,. are highly charactetictic. > 
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In the month of October, eighteen hundred and fifteen, I, and lots more, first saw 
the light as sons of Alma. A northern light I was, and that’s about all I have to give 
as to the source I sprung from. Furnished by a friend with a letter to the tutor, 
the present worthy and learned rector of Kendal, in Westmoreland, I made my way 
with all speed to that spot of all spots—Trinity College. I was received with all the 
politeness and cordiality for which that gentleman was, and is, conspicuous. In 
ascending the stony stairs which led to the chapel and dinner belfries, as well as to 
liis rooms, I fell u a certain dignified personage, powdered and perfumed toa 
degree, whom my freshman sapience forthwith designated as the ‘“‘ Great Mon” I 
sought. I accordingly capped him, but this same personage thereupon, as the cap 
fitted, slunk back to make way for the gownsman, most wisely thinklng my obsequious- 
ness was a mere hint that he ought to have been beforehand withme. This man was 
afterwards my man-milliner, famous for nothing but extortion, dunning, and amorous 
propensities. But let him pass, that I may proceed. ‘The first question, after the 
customary civilities, put to me by my tutor, whom 1 had every earthly reason to venerate, 
not because he is now well stricken in years, but for the many kind things he did me, 
was “ How much have you read, sirt?’’ ‘ In classical learning, sir, 1 have not made 
much progress, having gone through Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Cicero, Livy, Sallust, 
Anacreon, Dalzel’s Collectanea, Homer, and ‘of Demosthenes only—but I have 
great thirst for more.’’ This use of the word thirst, made me drink an extra bumper of 
‘audit ’’* that very day at dinner—so ingenious and striking did I deem the thing. 
“ Very well, indeed,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ But what do you know of the mathematics ?”’ 
“* Still less, sir; Ludlam’s Elements being the only book, besides Walkinghame’s 
Tutor’s Assistant, which I have ever met with.” ‘ Well, sir, but do you believe, that, 
of all this reading, you rememberthe hundredth part?” was the next . “ Last 
Christmas, during the holidays, I visited London for the first time, and there walked 
about the streets by day, and committed the whole of Horace’s Odes to memory by 
night ; but this is all 1 am certain of being able to repeat.” ‘‘ Very well again, sir, 
so far; but do you think you could write down, after your own way, any of the 
mathematics you have read.” This-wasa settler. I hummed and hahed for a moment, 
and then my inability. ‘‘ Then know, sir, (was the fag-end of the exami- 
nation,) that at this place all things—prizes, scholarships, and fellowships, are 
bestowed, not on the greatest readers, but on those who, without any assistance, can 
produce most knowledge upon paper. You must henceforth throw aside your slate, 
which doubtless you have brought with you, and take to scribbling upon peper. You 
must ‘‘ write out” all you read, and and write some six or eight hours a day; and 
then you will have no reason to repent of labour. Don’t be alarmed at your 
scanty progress in the mathematics. When I first entered college, sir, I knew less of 
them than you do.” 
Those who are curious in the arcana of university ways, which, 
arbitrary and distinct from all other manners as they are, are difficult 
to be learned, and not worth learning, will read the description of the 


student's initiation into the life of a gownsman with pleasure. 
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swelling folds of the robes, and the tasselled cap, did certainly a little inflate my youth- 
ful imagination, and not thinking ‘‘ small beer ” of myself, I strutted forth g the 
streets with a spring in my heels quite new to me, regardless of all but gownsmen. 
These I deemed as pares cum paribus; but whilst musing om my own aod their im- 
portance, ashopman informed me respectfully, but withthe wickedest, most rogueish 
phiz imaginable, although grave enough for the présence of the Grand Seignor, 
that my cap was es side foremost. ‘‘ Down, proud spirit,” was the first sug- 
gestion; I at once saw 1 was but a freshman, and that there were distinctions even 
bey@nd snob and gownsman. ‘The other and only humiliation of the kind in reserve for 
me, happened on the first Sunday at the University church. To chapel we repaired 
on Sundays aud saints’ days in surplices—but to church in the ordinary gowns. This 
distinction I could not get at by instinct; and accordingly, with two more, whose 
friends, like mine, had not been too lavish of their advice, marched thither and back 
‘‘ clad in robes of virgin white,”’ to the great entertainment of folks, whose conduct, 
on the contrary, on such an occasion, ought to have been more heavenward. These 
and several other mistakes of freshmen form a sort of annual feast to those hungry 
starvelings on wit, whose only mealit is. But to return from the digression ; the bell 
ringing for dinner was now forcibly reminding us of our necessities, when I, with Mr. 
P., who took me to athird-year man, alias Senior Soph, over head and ears, to my 
dismay, with French mathematics—Lacroix’s three quartos on the Differential and 
Integral Calculus frightened me most—were attending to the summons, with a resolve 
to do our best to keep body and soul together as long as possible. We were proceeding 
along the principal square of the college in front of the master’s lodge, surrounded by 
groups of masters of arts, noblemen, fellow commoners, in their silvery embroidered 
togas, (upon which my raw attention was strongly attracted,) pensioners, and sizars, 
in abundance, all treading the beautiful lawns, via the pavement, and evidently gay, as 
they seemed, all bent upon one object—‘‘ the one thing needful ”—when a spruce, 
dapper, livery servant announced to me the master’s desire to speak with me instanter. 
Away goes your humble servant into the presence-chamber of that venerable person- 
age, the lust-but-one Bishop of Bristol. What for? .To be reprimanded and threatened 
with being “ put out of sizings and commons”* for daring to appear in trowsers. 
Nondescripts of this description had seriously offended his ip, and he had 
proscribed them from his dominions, permitting breeches and gaiters only. So rigidly 
enforced were the enactments for their suppression, that I was obliged to use all the 
rhetoric I was mister of, to make it clear this rhetoric was the lapsus of a freshman. 
After this escape I found my friend, and proceeded without further interruption to the 
magnificent Hall of Trinity. Ye readers who have not seen it, youcan form buta very 
faint idea of it from any description of mine, however elahorate. Suffice it, therefore, 
to say, that in full term it usually accommodates from four to five hundred in the 
following disposition :—At the furthest extremity, under full length portraits of Newton, 
Bacon, and Barrow, runs the vice-master’s table for noblemen, Lllows, and fellow- 
commoners, with such strangers as are privileged to invite. Along the right 
hand side as you enter there is another table, for another portion of the same 
description, but headed by the Dean. The left hand is selvaged by two tables—one, 
the upper, for the B.A. gentlemen, and the other for ‘‘ the scholars upon the foun- 
dation.” Inthe spacious middle are tables for the pensioners, The wainscoting, 
throughout, is adorned with full length portraits of the illustrious dead, whose heavenly 
countenances have often reminded me of that fine saying of antiquity, ‘‘ I eat to live, 
not live to eat;’’ but whether they, at ‘the same time, dimi my doings by one 
mouthful, I cannot safely determine. All 1 can aver is, that I’never observed such 


with the e of the pensioners’ tables, (who happen to be independent 
enough, although their title is against it,) there is every day a profusion. The day I 
am describing was a saint’s or fust day, and even the pensioners were handsomely 
regaled. Every table, on these occasions, which are pretty numerous, with the 


much the lead in the means of goutiness and Faistaffry. Indeed, many of them, like 
Stephen Kemble, might, without stuffing, personate the “‘ fat knight ;” but.as to the 
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“ witty knight,” the thing were problematical ; and yet there is much good humcur— 
yea, sparkling humour, here displayed—but then, if t am not ether in my time, it 
generally came from the lean kine. Now-a-days the wits are thin enough themselves, 
God knows—it is their friends and patrons who “ laugh and grow fat.” At least, so 
it is by those who “‘ live by their wits.” By this time most of us had placed a com- 
fortable and plenary substitute for the emptyness we had just been enjoying, and as a 

itur had somewhat augmented our rotundities. For my part I h played a good 
knife and fork into a defunct cod’s head, and limb of a bullock, and had somewhat 
diminished the pies, puddings, jellies, bluemange, (as the squint-eyed waitress behind 
me for years pronounced it,) and trifle. This last was no trifle with me, for I ever 
regarded it asa matter of great importance, so excellently well was it whipped up at 
Trinity. The conversation on this occasion, at the upper ends of the tables, where sat 
the seniors of the several species of flat-caps, was doubtless very superior; for it 
seemed to excite great merriment amongst all who heard it—and it may also be reason- 
ably inferred, that these elder brothers should also strive to lord it over the youngsters. 
At the head of my table sat Whewall and Cape, who certainly did their utmost to 
astonish us, and argued upon topics many-kind with much volubility—to say the least 
of it. Much was neither required nor received from the freshmen. For myself, I 
never opened my lips, save to put something between them—but had just leisure 
enough to hear Pope, flattering himself, I suppose, that he was now in a fair way to 
evite so hard a fate, utter | 

‘* Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The deep unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness in the desert air.” 


and F——-ll, who was evincing a most shark-like appetite on that particular day, as he 
also did on every day of the year, 
‘* Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.” 


But how these learned quotes were introduced, whether by ‘ hook or by crook,” I 
cannot call to mind ; I recollect, however, the impression they made upon the heads— 
a smile betokening great self-elevation in the smiler over the smilee. 

This is followed by a repetition of several anecdotes of Sir Isaac 
Newton, which have been told of almost every other philosopher, 
and are as well known as the letters of the alphabet. This is ma- 
nifestly Jolstering matter, made to fill the volume. A description 
of Trinity Chapel is little better ; and the reflections with which it, as 
well as all the rest of the work, is interlarded, enable us to form an 
idea of the extent of Mr. Wright’s obligations to his Alma Mater. 

There were busts of great men in every direction, and a full-l:ngth oie beauty 
of a warrior lying in as great state as the kings in Westminster Abbey; but the for- 
mer wakened no such high thoughts even as the prism Newton holds in his hand ; and 


as to the latter, why I thought about as much of him as I ever did of generals in 
general, their being great or little is all ‘‘ the chance of war.” One frisk of fortune 


elevates them to the peerage, another “‘ offs with their heads.” 

Mr. Wright has given.us a view of Trinity Chapel when filled by 
the students, which is not deficient in truth; bis remarks on the com- 
pulsory attendance are more rational than usual, and we can-vouch 
for the fact of the irreverent conversations that are constantly main- 
tained during service. 
~ Winter and summer to matins we are summoned at seven in the morning, and un- 


less we arrive in time for the Markers to get a glimpse at, and run their pins® t 
eakenene he pillow. oy etch eyelet ee 


well be i 
sahianiad deems, hemes i name was Anthony rages Sot nti arco ty 
his mother residing in the Rookery at Barnwell ; and his partiality for the gownsmen, 


: © Three or four Markers, with lists of the names in their hands, walk up and down 





chapel during a considerable part of the service, running a pin through the names of 
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clearly evincing an alliance b blood thereunto), used to see many a oné there, who, 
kaowing he had a friend in Mark Antony, was loud snoring at home. These obla- 
tions at the shrine of Morpheus were — received by that deity, who, in return, 
used to load the devotee with the rich gifts of Plutus and hus. It was a common 
practice with some of these sluggards whom I could name, to make the boy “ Bacchi 
jlenus.”” Although I never had recourse myself to such evasions, so irksome and 

rish did I ever find this early rising, spite of the bealth it promised, that I was 
constantly in the black-book of the Dean, its presiding deity—one week being “ put 
out of Sizings and Commons,”’ another getting an “* Imposition,” in the shape i 
to get by hearta satire of Juvenal, a book of Homer, to give an analysis of Butler’s 
Analogy, to write a declamation criminating myself (by the way, this is not constitu- 
tiona!), and, in short, to do so many disagreeables, that the very recollection of them 
makes my pen drop. ‘‘ There is no compulsion” in this Chapel-going, ‘‘ only you 
must”—or abide the above consequences, Times many, on surplice mornings, my 
duty to his deanship has been so somnolent, that, having slumbered to the last tin- 
gle of the bell, sans inexpressibles, sans almost every thing, I have whipped on the 
full-flowing surplice, and just saved my bacon. 

Were I to turn reformer, I should propose making a muster-room (on ordinary week’ 
days, the avowed use of chapel is to see that all men are in college), not of a place 
consecrated to religion, but should assemble them, at areasonable hour of the day, in the 
Lecture Room or Hall. If this measure were adopted, the chapel then being kept holy, 
in being used but for solemn occasions, such as Sundays and Surplice-days, it is more 
than probable, that, instead of prayers being conducted as they now are, there would 
be somewhat more of reverence and devotion in them. As things now go, there is 
not one man who goes to pray—-not even amongst the saints or Simeonites*. In 
the morning they muster, with all the reluctance of a man going to be hanged ; 
and in the evening, although now awake, and enlivened by the convivialities of the 
botue, there is much the same feeling. ‘They contrive, however, when once assem- 
bled, not only to lose sight of the ostensible object for which they are called together, 
but also of the disagreeable necessity of thus congregating. Table-talk is much more 
abundant here than “ at table,”—there being no other occupation, and the wine 
having by this time sufficiently (in many cases overmuch) warmed the imagination, 
it also smells more of the champagne. So effervescent is it, indeed, that the Dean, 
with all his eyes about him, cannot keep the cork in. Out it sparkles, spite of him, 
in sallies like these : 

Enter two Reading Fresh-Men, W. and M., fof the same standing (men of the 
same year sit together, the Freshmen together, Junior Sophs, Seniur Sophs, Scholats, 
Bachelors of Arts and M.A., &c.) 

W. [Speaks in a low whisper.] How did you like Brown’s lecture ? 

M. QO! tollol. 1 thought he proved that ato the power of nothing equals one, 
very prettily. 

iv: By the bye, Pope showed me to-day how to prove two equal to one. 

M, The devil he did: as how, pray? 

W, [Pencils it in the prayer-book whilst kneeling.] Thus, look— 

Because 2? — x2 (x — x), and also = (a +2) (rx —2). 
Therefore 2. (x —2) = (x +2) (2 —12) =2. 2. (@& — 2.) 
Therefore 1 = 2. Q. E. D. 

M. Well, that’s odd, 

W. Yes, it’s odd enough that odd should be even, and singular enough that singu- 
lat should be plural. 1’ve done with grammar after this. . 

M. Ha, ba, ha, “ thank you, prae oe I owe you one.” . 

W, if yon owe me any, you owe me two. But ‘‘ be quiet, I know it,” Newby’s 
coming with his long-pole. 

M. That's the first time I’ve heard of his long-head, ha, ha. 

W. Be quiet, or I'll shave yours for you—I don’t relish, for my part, being ‘‘ hauled 
over the * by either the Dean or his deputy—so have done with your giggling— 
if you please, sir. What! at it again!—" Never mind me, six!” Lord, you would 
titter at your own tail, if you only one, 

M. aby body i, canal oe ad epg 

When up comes Newby, who, wi "# quickly- subsiding laugh says, “ The Dean 
will be happy to see you this evening, sir, immediately after chapel.” Poot M., who, 
being as risible as irascible (his sensibilities of every kind were easily put in action), 


* Every body knows that at Trinity Church, Cambridge, there has been, evan- 
gelizing the gownsmen for the last half century, a ames called Si coe ics 
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was in frequent scrapes of this kind. I used to take a wicked pleasure in thus set- 
ting in motion the muscles of his very funny face, which, when once off, he could 
never stop, but at every quaint expression or thought, would receive a fresh impulse, 
until at length he fell into a hoh, hoh, hoh (into a hoho, a Jobnian jogs me), and an 
imposition from the Dean. 


An important feature in a gownsman’s life is “lectures.” Mr. 
Wright’s description of Mr. Brown’s first mathematical lecture is 
tolerably just, and may prove amusing. The portrait of. the lecturer 
is certainly done with some ‘skill. 


After chapel I had scarcely time to breakfast before St. Mary's struck nine—the 
hour for the Mathematical Lecture. Palpitating at all points, I * wended my way” 
to the Lecture-room, which presently received about a hundred of us, Sizars, Pen- 
sioners, Fellow-commoners, and Noblemen, seating themselves indiscriminately at the 
several desks, which were amply supplied with all the implements of scribbling— 
pens, ink, and foolscagy. The Lecturer was elevated upon a sort of rostram, to produce, 
no doubt, an impression upon the youthful group, as to the dignity and importance of 
his duties, All was silent as the grave, each and every one of us, marvelling in breath- 
less suspense, and eyeing each other with most funking physiognomy, when Mr. Brown 
very learnedly inquired of us, one by one, if we knew our own names. The first gen- 
tleman addressed, seeing that the portentous question was about to be popped to him, 
turned as pale as ashes, and with some difficulty pronounced the word most familiar to 
him. The rest grew gradually more courageous, insomuch that the last one did posi- 
tively not once quake nor quiver. | 

Mr. B. having thus formed a nomenclature of the assembly, and glanced his eyes 
around him for some minutes, to associate the name with the person, he proceeded to 
inquire if we had furnished ourselves with a case of mathematical instruments. Ont 
flew, with something like the precision of soldiery, a case before each man, with 
scarcely a defaulter ; when the learned Lecturer, with a nondescript smile playing 
about his countenance, said, ‘‘ [ am glad, gentlemen, to see you come to lecture thus 
prepared, because it augurs well you will not be wanting in other respects; but I 
must inform you, these implements are here superfluous, inasmuch as in the theory we 
are about to expound, there are none other than straight lines and circles. Now all 
of you can draw a straight line I should hope, and as to the circle it is thus described” 
—placing his little finger of the right hand firmly on the paper, and at the same time 
moving the T round it so as to come in contact with the pen during the entire revo- 
lution, ‘* Thos, you see, gentlemen, you may omit bringing your instruments hither 
in future, and those genthemen, also, who have or them, _ Aopen to 
bring them no more, paper being the only thing scribbled upon, in order to prepare 
for the use of it at the denniees. ery good, This being the first day, I shall 
dismiss you thus early, and hope to see every one of you at the same hour to-morrow, 
80 prepared in Euclid, as to demonstrate viva voce, when called upon promiscuously, 
any proposition in the first book I may think proper to fix upon. Very good. Good 
morning, gentlemen.” 


In the second lecture Mr. Brown proceeds to business. 


hour ine havin ived, we again assembled at the Mathematical Lec- 
on * sing seated. Mr. —porsd went over the names, and praised our punc- 


tuality, there being not one absentee. After which, he asked, first one and then 
another, the definitions of a point, a straight line, a curved line, a nay ot 
square, a parallelogram, a pentagon, a circle, &c. &e. &c. and these questions being 
answered, with not more than fifty blunders, he came upon your humble servant with, 
“ Mr. W., what is meant by an axiom ?” ; 
‘An atiom quoth I), “is a truth so self-evident, that its terms need only be 
wtagee ww nstes y ‘ly understood and admitted.” 


i yarrausn tet anes not preci Lean of Euclid, But what is 


™ good, Sir, ly in the 
din Brat aetna of Bech, be Geometry, as I may say, the terms being synony- 
mous ?’’ e 

“ Things which are to the same, are equal to one an. er. 
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Mr. B. next interrogated one and then another, until having got through the twelve 
axioms, or self-evident propositions, not one of which could we contradict, he gave a 
brief recapitulation of them, the definiticns, and postulates, and concluded (or at 
least might have done) by the following eulogium :— 

‘* These Definitions, Axioms, and Postulates, constitute, gentlemen, simple and 
self-evident as they ure, the foundations of all Mathematical and Philosophical science. 
Upon them, as upon an imperishable, and immoveable substratum, rests that towering 
fabric of science, which reaches the remotest penetralia of the heavens. Step by step, 
gentlemen, we hence shall climb successively, as by a tower of Babel, the several 
rounds of Geometry, of Algebra, of the Analytics generally, of Mechanics and 
Optics, winding our way to the topmost pinnacle—Astronomy.” As I have already 
said, Mr. Brown, little as he was given to heroics, either did, or did not deliver this 
speech. Certain it is, no London-lecturer, none of those self-dubbed Professors, 
would have let slip.such a glorious opportunity. 

After Mr. Brown had passed us over the ‘‘ Asses’ Bridge,’’* without any serious 
accident, and conducted us a few steps further into the first book, he dismissed us with 
many compliments, and a few Deductions,t the latter of which we were to ‘‘ prove,”’ 
by the next day, and bring back with us. 


We add the account of the first classical lecture, for the sake of 
the information it contains concerning the species of knowledge which 
is in request in the university. Immediately after the mathematical 
lecture, the students proceed to an upper room, where Professor Monk, 
at that time classical tutor, now Dean of Peterborough, awaits their 
presence. 


The first Lecture in Mathematics being thus abruptly terminated, we had just time 
to trudge home with the slates and instruments, and take a turn or twoin the walks to 
stretch our understandings, when the two-tongued bell of Trinity gave us a duplicate 
of the hour of ten—the summons for attending the Greek Lecture, in the room 
immediately over the former. Here we found Professor Monk, now Dean of Peter- 
boro’, prepared to give us a reception something similar to that of Mr. Brown. 

After having ascertained our names with great precision, and taken care to inform us 
he shall hope to find us the next day atthe same hour, prepared to construe any part of 
the opening of the ‘‘ Seven against Thebes,” to give the geography of the scenes in 
it, and the history of the dramatis persouz, events and allusions, Professor Monk 
broke up the assembly by, ‘‘ 1 hope, gentlemen, your attendance will be regular 
throughout the term. Good morning to you, gentlemen.” . 

The Lectures for the day being over, we dispersed in all directions, something like 
a regiment after a review in the Park. _ Having no more sights to see, and, from the 
expectations expressed by both the Lecturers, much to prepare for the next day’s 
lectures, | went as straight homewards as the irregular streets and lanes of the ancient 
town of Cambridge would permit, and soon found myself surrounded by such books 
as | had procured from the Public Library (this is done, as- I have already intimated, 
under the rose, by the connivance: of some M.A.), from ‘Trinity Library, and 
Maps’ excellent Circulating Library. Those recommended by the Tutor, Mr. Hudson, 
for the Greck play, were Poised 's Pistele: the preface containing the most valuable 
Treatise ever written onthe Greek Metres, Barlow Seale’s and Herman’s more length 
discussions of the same subject—Burney’s Tentamen de Metris (being nothing saab) 
having no place in my collection, Scapula’s Lexicon, Dawe’s Miscellanea Critica, 
Bentley’s Phalaris, the Travels of Anacharsis, Hoogeveen’s Particularum Doctrina, 
Boss’s Ellipses, Franklin’s Translation of Sophocles (for its prefatory matter relating 
to the Grecian Stage), Cumberland’s Observer (for the same use as the work last 
named), Brumoy’s Greek Theatre, Tyrwhit’s Aristotle, Horace’s Ars Poetica, Gil- 
lie’s History of Greece (Mitford’s, I wished to have, but it was so expensive to pur- 
chase, and so much in request at the libraries, that 1 was compelled at first to put up 
with Gillies), D’Anville’s Ancient Atlas, Butler’s A’schylus (a more stupid Tonk of 
confusion than which does not exist—a real Méya gute péya xaxdy”’), and finally, 
the luminous and erudite comment upon the ‘Era iwi OnBac) itself, by Dr. Blom- 
field, formed, as far as I can recollect, the remainder of the catalogue. 


__* The fifth Proposition is so called, or rather “ Poos Asinorum,” from the difficulty 
with which many get over it. nite ‘ihe ee 
t -\re propositions not given by the ‘‘ Book. work,’’ but derivable from it. 
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The contrast between these two lecturers is drawn with some deli- 
cacy, and perfect justice. 


It was now ten o’clock, and up-stairs we therefore flew to gobble Greek with the 
Professor. Enthroned he sat, with “ head erect and all-important brow,” more vastly 
great, I ween, than ever looked A’schylus himself, or even those ancient schoolmasters 
who spoke this ‘‘ language of the Gods’ — Aristotle, Socrates, or Plato. In his man- 
ner and person, the Professor was a striking contrast to the mathematical lecturer. 
Stiff and formal toa degree, he could never relax into a smile, much less could he 
endure any thing bordering upon jocularity, however pleasant might be the subject of 
his lectures, or admit the slightest familiarity with these grown-up young gentlemen, 
Equally solicitous was he to elevate his diction, and succeeded, so as to deliver him- 
self in a style—to say the least of it—semi-bombastic. Like all other pickers of 
choice words and expressions, his voice, naturally harsh, although sonorous, would 
ever and anon dwell, not in the style of a sostenuto, but closely resembling the drone 
of a bagpipe, thus stealing time for the selection, and making his speech continuous; 
Mr. Brown, on the other hand, was as distinguished for the affability of his demea- 
nour, as for the ease and chasteness of his language. With the exception of his 
favourite phrase of kind encouragement, “‘ very good,” which from habit, I suppose, 
he often complimented even himself withal, his sentences, although on a less wordy sub- 
ject, from being less forced and excogitated, greatly exceeded the Professor’s in every 
natural grace, and consequently, were much more agreeable to the audience, 


Mr. Wright is always apprehensive that his materials will fall below 
the measure in his bond—the account of these lectures is followed 
by a dissertation on the ancient drama, which he puts into the mouth 
of Professor Monk. It is probably with the same view that Mr. 
Wright introduces the following illiberal tirade against the design of 
a London University. It is very plain to be seen, that a man may 
pass through Cambridge without acquiring either the feelings or the 
language of a gentleman. Of this we are very sure, that the men 
whom Alma Mater does not blush to own, would not entertain such 


opinions as are to be found in this extract. 

Such being the extent of the usefulness of a Scotch education, what advantages are 
we to expect from an establishment in London, originating and progressing under the 
auspices of a handful of individuals thus initiated? It need scarcely be observed [ 
allude to the projected London University, inasmuch as all must have noticed the 
striking circumstance, that the thing has been fathered by Campbell (without being 
the true progenitor, perhaps ; for, according to some, Orator Henley has the first claim 
to that honour), fostered by Brougham and Dr. Birkbeck the physician—‘cottish all. 
Now, I should like to be informed, what just pretensions can this Poet, this Lawyer, 
or this Doctor, maintain as to the direction of the education of London? By dint of 
uncommon perseverance, and good natural talents, for aught I know, each oO the tri- 
umvirate has attained considerable pre-eminence in his proper profession ; but surely, 
because one can jingle rhymes, another cross the bumpkins, and the third sign a 
man’s doom in dog-latin, they are not to “‘ rule the roast ’ over the intellects of this 
huge metropolis. Permit it, ye people of London, and ye reduce this magnificent, this 
glorious city, as to intalloctes!: worth, to the level of “‘ M odern Athens.” Scottish are 
the originators of the scheme, and their immediate disciples, nine out of ten, ate Scot- 
tish. Who, then, are to fill the situations of Chancellor, Vice Chancellor, Professors, 
&e. (great names, forsooth, for an establishment, the entire capital of which will fall 
far short of the annual income of either University, properly so called) I would ask ? 
Why Scotchmen. No, I stand corrected—it being an equal chance that a few dis- 
senters at the instance of the great Mr. C-x, whom his friends of the London Univer- 
sity address by the hackneyed M. A. little as he is intitled to letters; of the unparal- 
leled seceder from the Caledonian church, Mr. F , &e. &c, &c. may have an 
opportunity of proselytizing ; and a dead certainty, that the radicals will have perma- 
neat stalls to Jesuitize in, as the abettors or patrons consist, almost without 
an ion, of these three classes of his majesty’s —s ‘Scotticism, Disseri- 
terism, and Radicalism were never so closely united. But the two former classes 
Sa ore dupes of the last—or the course things usually take will strangely 


alter. : erie 
This disposition of the few situations being effected, after due jostling and scrant- 
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bling for them, the only learning to be had for your subscription will be a ‘“ mouth- 
ful,”’ whilst a ‘‘ bellyful’’ of disaffection to Church and King will be crammed into you 
gratuitously, If, however, the Scotch Lecturers should presume to teach Latin and 
Greek, what with their own brogue, their ignorance of the ‘ longs and shorts” above 
alluded to, and the cockney dialeet of their pupils, we may anticipate as rare a com- 
pound of Attic refinement, as uncome-atable a jargon of incompreheasibleness, as ever 
mankind listened to. 

If an institution be established for the education of the cocknies, in the name of 
good sense let it begin with the beginning, and first engage Thelwall to teach them 
their letters--the difference between v and w, and wand v. After this important 
acquisition is indisputably ascertained, call in a few writing-masters, accountants, and 
teachers of navigation and the use of the globes, and these, with a little reading of the 
Bible, under the surveillance of parents, on Sundays, and a few nocturnal lucubra- 
tions over the /uminons pages of the Mechanics’ Magazine, will prove amply sufficieut 
for the successful prosecution of the occupations of those who cannot meet the ex- 
penses of the “ finish’’ at Oxford or Cambridge. 

We have now nearly exhausted the favourable parts of the volumes, 
and shall certainly not consume our space, nor abuse the time of our 
readers, by proving by examples the justice of our sentence upon 
the more disgraceful portion of the work. Vulgarity, impudence, 
scandalous aspersions, and impertinent familiarity, will meet the eye 
of every intelligent reader on his opening the book. 

Our extracts are entirely taken from the first volume ; the second 
consists almost wholly of extracts from the Cambridge Calendar, and of 
the stores of examination papers which every reading man collects 
during his under-graduateship. This is the readiest mode of book- 
making. 

We believe Mr. Wright to be possessed of some talents; they are 
not, however, of a deseription caleulated to proeure success at 
Cambridge. He himself gives the most ridiculous reasons for his failure ; 
some extraordinary accident is always interfering between him and 
good fortune; at one time it is a bull by which he is tossed in the 
market-place ; at another, a spunging-house stops the way; at another, 
the neglect of an examiner. It may serve as a specimen of the candour 
with which Mr. Wright has written his experience, that he studiously 
conceals the fact of his having degraded—that is to say, of his having 
descended from a struggle with his equals, to contend with the men of 
the year below. at ‘neshaenween 


NATIONAL TALES.* 


Twice before have we had occasion to speak of Mr. Hood ; first as 
one of the authors of Odes and Addresses to Great People; and 
next, by name, as the writer of the very agreeable collection of hu- 
morous ideas, entitled “ Whims and Or ” In both instances our 


In relation to the book before us, although we cannot condemn with 
justice, it is nearly as impossib lent were 
thrown away, and utterly ete | ce of the subject on 


such a shipwreck. The Italian Tales of Boecaccio, of Sacchet of 
Grassini, and of Bandello, are:the well-known thodels“of which’ Mr. 








* National Tales. By Thomas Hood, author of “ Whims and Oddities?”” 2 vols: 
Svo, London, Ainoworth, 1097, “ , 
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Hood has availed himself. We allow to these productions much of 
the merit which has been claimed forthem; we allow that Mr. Hood's 
imitation is very close; and yet we shall have no difficulty in main- 
taining, that he has lost his time and his labour. The Italian Novello 
were very early, if not the earliest, European attempts at tales of 
fiction, the mere object of which is to please by a narrative of events. 
There had been invented previously, some fictitious stories and con- 
tinuous narratives of imaginary events; but their object was either 
satire, or the illustration and exemplification of particular tenets. The 
Novello were partly imitated and adopted from the East, and partly 
developed -from the anecdotes and facetie which were very early col- 
lected after the revival of letters, or rather during their dark state, 
in imitation of certain classical models—as the Bon-mots of Cicero. 
The Novello is, in fact, little more than the anecdote lightly ex- 
panded. Characters we find none—the incident is generally single, 
and the dialogue usually amounting to little more than a few questions 
and answers. Inasmuch as a Novello was itself a novelty, it was 
not necessary that its subject should be of any very remarkable 
kind; sufficient that there was a story. When stories became 
abundant, in order to attract attention, storytellers were obliged to 
select more striking incidents, to heighten the interest in the cha- 
racters, and to excite the feelings of suspense and surprise, by 
intricacy and complication of plot. It may hence be concluded, that 
that which was. a great prize in its day, were it to appear in all its 
perfection now, would be received with a mighty difference. The 
palate of a matured public requires more highly seasoned stuff 
than the plain food which nourished its infancy. Had Mr. Hood's 
Tales possessed the truth and natural pathos, the unadorned sim- 
plicity, and, at the same time, the quiet force and power of the 
early Italian novelists, his productions would still have been thought 
tame and pointless. -It may readily be supposed, that with all Mr. 
Hooi’s talents for imitation, and they are extraordinary, that he has 
fallen somewhat short of his originals—that somewhat includes the only 
qualities which by possibility could have excited the interest of the 
preseut race of readers; it is the nature which speaks in every par- 
ticle and participle of the Novello—the truth of feeling and ex- 
pression which comes from the heart and goes to it—which indicates 
that the writer is possessed with his story—that it is before his eyes, 
and that he is alternately animated with the passions he describes. 
The beauties of these Novello are commonly called the beauties of 


ft , are beyond. the most laborious efforts of a cool moment. 
PO lg at apne judge of the language, feels these 


unobtrusive -exeellencies ; he dwells on the p of expression, on 
little tarns of phrase, which to him are full of meaning; by a calm con- 
iplation, and the exertion of a simple taste, he brings out all the 





‘the little picture at length stands out, a 
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piece instinct with truth and life. The very same picture, another 
observer, accustomed to the striking and brilliant execution of modern 
times, would pass over as a rude and unmeaning production of semi- 


barbarous times. ' 

Mir. Hood has succeeded in giving a most exact resemblance of 
this species of composition ; the style is highly wrought, and may be 
generally called elegant ; the incidents are simple, and arise naturally 
out of the manners, or the supposed manners, of the times—the 
manners of the Italian Novello, though it would be difficult to say of 
what age such manners are characteristic ; and there is much simpli- 
city and unity in the development of the story. But a vital fault 
besets the National Tales; they do not arise out of reality; are not 
conceived of the spirit of the age; they are a cold imitation of a 
beautiful model, it is true; but, like all imitations, are destitute of 
the freedom of originality and the grace of truth. 

We shall exemplify and verify our observations, by quoting two of 
the stories; they are favourable specimens. The first is called Michel 
Argenti, and describes the unhappy hallucivations of a man whose 
imagination the terrors of the plague have disordered. 


THE STORY OF MICHEL ARGENTI. 


Michel Argenti was a learned physician of Padua, but lately settled at Florence, a 
few years only before its memorable visitation, when the destroying angel brooded 
over that unhappy city, shaking out deadly vapours from its wings. 

It must have been a savage heart indeed, that could not be moved by the shocking 
scenes that ensued from that horrible calamity, and which were fearful enough to 
overcome even the dearest pieties and prejudices of h ity ; causing the holy ashes 
of the dead to be no longer venerated, and the living to be disregarded by their nearest 
ties: the tenderest mothers forsaking their infants ; wives flying from the sick couches 
of their husbands; and children neglecting their dying parents; when love closed the 
door against love, and particular selfishness took place of all mutual sympathies. 
There were some brave, humane spirits, nevertheless, that with a divine courage 
ventured into the very chambers of the sick, and contended over their prostrate 
bodies with the common enemy ; and amongst these was Argenti, who led the way in 
such works of mercy, till at last the pestilence stepped over his own threshold, and 
he was beckoned home by the ghastly finger of death, to struggle with him for the 
wife of his own bosom. : 

Imagine him then, worn out in spirit and body, ministering hopelessly to her that 
had been dearer to him than health or life; but now, instead of an object of loveliness, 
a livid and ghastly spectacle, almost too loathsome to look upon; her pure flesh 
being covered with blue and mortiferous blotches, her sweet breath changed into a 
fetid vapour, and her accents expressive only of anguish and despair. These doleful 
sounds were aggravated by the songs and festivities of the giddy populace, which, now 
the pestilence had abated, ascended into the desolate chamber of its last martyr, and 
mingled with her dying groans, 

These ending on the third day with her life, Argenti was left to his solitary grief, 
the only pete arene his desolate house; his servants having fled during the 
se tilence, and left 
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deadly influence in his thoughts, as it bequeaths to the infected garments of the dead. 
The dreadful objects he had witnessed still walked with their ghostly images in his 
brain—bis mind, in short, being but a doleful lazaretto devoted to pestilence and 
death. The same horrible spectres possessed his dreams; which he sometimes 
described as filled up from the same black source, and thronging with the living sick 
he had visited, or the multitudinous dead corses, with the unmentionable and 
unsightly rites of their inhumation. 

These dreary visions entering into all his thoughts, it happened often, that when 
he was summoned to the sick, he pronounced that their malady was the plague, 
discovering its awful symptoms in bodies where it had no existence ; but above all, 
his terrors were busy with his children, whom he watched with a vigilant and despairing 
eye ; discerning constantly some deadly taint in their wholesome breath, or declaring 
that he saw the plague-spot in their tender faces. Thus, watching them sometimes 
upon their pillows, he would burst into tears and exclaim that they were smitten with 
death; in short, he regarded their blue eyes and ruddy cheeks but as the frail roses 
and violets that are to perish in a day, and their silken hair like the most brittle 
gossamers. ‘Thus their existence, which should have been a blessing to his hopes, 
became a very curse to him through his despair. 

His friends, judging rightly from these tokens that his mind was impaired, persuaded 
him to remove from a place which had been the theatre of his calamities, and served 
but too frequently to remind him of his fears. He repaired, therefore, with his 
children, to the house of a kinswoman at Genoa; but his melancholy was not at all 
relieved by the change, his mind being now like a black Stygian pool that reflects 
not, except one dismal hue, whatever shifting colours are presented by the skies. In 
this mood he continued there five or six weeks, when the superb city was thrown 
into the greatest alarm and confusion. ‘The popular rumour reported that the plague 
had been brought into the port by a Moorish felucca, whereupon the magistrates 
ordered that the usual precautions should be observed ; so that although there was no 
real pestilence, the city nted the usual appearances of such a visitation. = 

These tokens were cvthciont to aggravate the malady of Argenti, whose illusions 
became instantly more uent and desperate, and his affliction almost a frenzy; so 
that going at night to his children, he looked upon them in an agony of despair, as 
though they were already in their shrouds. And when he gazed on their delicate 
readll cheeks, like ripening fruits, and their fair arms, like sculptured marbles, 
entwining each other, ’tis no marvel that he begrudged to pestilence the horrible and 
loathsome disfigurements and changes which it would bring upon their beautiful 
bodies; neither that he contemplated with horror the painful stages by which they 
must travel to their premature graves. Some meditations as dismal I doubt not 
occupied his incoherent thoughts, and whilst they lay before him 60 lovely and calin- 
looking, made him wish that instead of a temporal sleep, they were Jaid in eternal 
rest. Their odorous breath, as he kissed them, was as sweet as flowers; and their 
pure skin without spot or hlemish: nevertheless, to his gloomy fancy the corrupted 
touches of death were on them both, and devoted their short-lived frames to his most 
hateful inflictions. ; ‘ 

Imagine him gazing, full of these dismal thoughts, on their faces, sometimes 
smiting himself upon his forehead, that entertained such horrible fancies, and 
sometimes pacing to and fro in the chamber with an empha‘ic step, which must needs 
have wakened his little ones if they had not been lapped in Pet a rer slumber of 
innocence and childhood. In the meantime the mild light of love in his looks, 
changes into a fierce and dreary fire ; his sparkling eyes, and his lips as pallid as ashes, 
betraying the desperate access of frenzy, which like a howling demon passes into 
his feverish soul, and provokes him to unnatural action: and first of all he plucks 
away the pillows, those downy ministers to harmless sleep, but now unto death, 


crushin tender faces of his little ones, he thus dams up their gentle 
es tter a cry; then casting himself with horrid fervour 


can u * . 
- i therlike embrace he enfolds them till they are quite 
brea cathloas ves winch ke Uns ur the’ pillows, and, lo! there lie the two murdered 
babes, utterly quiet end'stil—a0d with the ghastly seal of death imprinted on their 
waxen cheeks. 


is dreadfal manner Argenti destroyed his innocent children,—not in hatred, 
poe : upor apprehension of their death ; even 
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sorrows by as tragical adeath. On the morrow his dead body was found at sea, by 
some fishermen, and being recognized as Argenti’s, it was interred in one grave with 
those of his two children. 


The next tale is that of the Fall of the Leaf. 


THE FALL OF THE LEAF. 

There is no vice ie causes yee — in human life, than the intemperate 
passion for ing. How many noble ingenuous persons it hath red from 
wealth Mt nay, from honesty to dishonour, and by still descending steps 
into the gulph of perdition. And yet how prevalent it is in all capital cities, where 
many of the chiefest merchants, and courtiers especially. are mere pitiful slaves of 
fortune, toiling like so many abject turnspits in her ignoble wheel. Such a man is 
worse off than a poor borrower, for all he has is at the momentary call of imperative 
chance; or rather he is more wretched than a very beggar, being mocked with an 
appearance of wealth, but as deceitful as if it turned, like the monies in the old 
Arabian story, into decaying leaves. 

In our parent city of Rome, to aggravate her modern disgraces, this pestilent vice 
has lately fixed her abode, and has inflicted many deep wounds on the fame and 
fortunes of her proudest families. A number of noble youths have been sucked 
into the ruinous vortex, some of them being degraded at last into humble retainers 
upon rich men, but the most part pesetens by an unnatural catastrophe ; and if the 
same fate did not befal the young Marquis de Malaspini, it was only by favour of a 
circumstance which is not likely to happen a second time for any gamester. 

This gentleman came into a handsome revenue at the death of his parents, where- 
upon, to dissipate his regrets, he travelled abroad, and his graceful manners procured 
him a distinguished reception at several courts. Afterjtwo years spent in this mauner, 
he returned to Rome, where he had a magnificent e on the of the Tiber, 
and which he further enriched with some valuable paintings and sculptures from 
abroad, His taste in these works was much admired; and his friends remarked with 
still greater satisfaction, that he was untainted by the courtly vices which he must 
have witnessed in his travels. It only remained to complete their wishes, that he 
should form a matrimonial alliance that should be worthy of himself, and he seemed 
likely to fulfil this hope in attaching himself to the beautiful Countess of Maraviglia. 
She was herself the heiress of an ancient and honourable house ; so that the match 
was regarded with satisfaction by the relations on both sides, and especially as the 
young pair were most tenderly in love with each other. 

For certain reasons, however, the nuptials were deferred for a time, thus affording 
leisure for the crafty machinations of the devil, who delights, above all things, to cross 
a virtuous and happy marriage. Accordingly, he did not fail to make use of this 
judicious opportunity, but chose for his instrument the lady’s own brother, a very 
gartioste and a gamester, who soon fastened, like an evil genius, on the unlucky 


aie dismal shock to the lady, when she learned the nature of this connexion, 
which Malaspini himself discovered to her, by incautiously dropping a die from his 
pocket in her presence. She immediately endeavoured, with all her influence, to 
reclaim him from the dreadful passion for play, which had now crept over him like a 


acceptance, he despair too much of her pardon to make such an offer; 
whereas, if he could have read in the heart of the unhappy lady, he would have 
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over his misfortunes, and purchasing sach parts of his property as were exposed to 
sale by his plunderers. And now it became apparent what a villainous part his 
betrayer had taken; for, having thus stripped the unfortunate gentleman, he now 
swek to rob him of his life also, that his treacheries might remain undiscovered. To 
this end he feigned a most vehement indignation at Malaspini's neglect and bad faith, 
as he termed it, towards his sister ; protesting that it-was an insult to be only washed 
out with his blood , and with these expressions he sought to kill him at any advantage. 
And no doubt he would have become a murderer, as well a dishonest gamester, if 
Malaspini’s shame and anguish had not drawn him out of the way; for he had hired 
a mean lodging in the subarbs, fron which he never issued but at dusk, and then only 
to wander in the most unfrequented places. 

It was now in the wane of Autumn, when some of the days are fine, and gorgeously 
decorated at morn and eve by the rich sun’s embroideries ; but others are dewy and 
dull, with cold nipping winds, inspiring comfortless fancies and thoughts of melancholy 
in every bosom. In such a dreary hour, Malaspini happened to walk abroad, and 
avoiding his own squandered estates, which it was not easy to do by reason of their 
extent, he wandered into a bye place in the neighbourhood. The place was very 
lonely and desolate, and without any near habitation; its main feature especially being 
a large tree, now stripped bare of its vernal honours, excepting one dry yellow leaf, 
which was shaking on a topmost bough to the cold evening wind, and threatening at 
every moment to fall to the damp, dewy earth. Before this dreary object Malaspini 
stopped sometime in contemplation, commenting to himself on the desolate tree, 
and drawing many apt comparisons between its nakedness and his own beggarly 
condition. 

‘Alas! poor bankrupt,” says he, ‘thou hast been plucked too, like me; but yet 
not so basely. Thou hast but showered thy green leaves on the grateful earth, which 
in another season will repay thee with sap and sustenance; but those whom I have 
fattened will not so much as lend again to my living. Thou wilt thus regain all thy 
green summer wealth, which I shall never do; and besides, thou art still better off 
than I am, with that one golden leaf to cheer thee, whereas I have been’stripped even 
of my last ducat!”’ ‘ : : : 

With these and many more similar fancies he continued to aggrieve himself, till at 
last, being more sad than usual, his thoughts tended unto death, and he resolved, 
still watching that yellow leaf, to take its flight as the signal for his own departure. 

**Chance,” said he, “hath been my temporal ruin, and so let it now determine 
for me, in my last cast between life and death, which is all that its malice hath left 
me.” 

Thus, in his extremity he still risked somewhat upon fortune ; and very shortly the 
leaf being torn away by a sudden blast, it made two or three flutterings to and fro, 
and at last settled on the earth, at about a hundred paces from the tree. Malaspini 
interpreted this as an omen that he ought to die ; and following the leaf till italighted, 
he fell to work on the same spot with his sword, intending to scoop himself a sort 
of rude hollow for a grave. He found a strange gloomy pleasure in this fanciful 
design, that made him labour very earnestly: and the soil besides being loose and 
sandy, he had soon cleated away about a foot below the surface. The earth then 
became suddenly more obstinate, and trying it here and there with his sword, it struck 
against some hard substance; whereupon, digging a little further down, he 
discovered a considerable treasure. he . > 

There were coins of various nations, but all golden, in this petty mine; and in such 
quantity as made Malaspini doubt, for a moment, if it were not the mere mintage of 
is fancy. Assuring himself, however, that it was nodream, he gave many thanks to 
God for this timely providence ; notwithstanding, he hesitated for a moment, to 
deliberate whether it was honest to avail himself of the money; but believing, as was 


E 


most probable, that it was the plunder of some banditti, he was reconciled to the — 


a iati i is own necessities. 
 Poading hi ned if there fore, with as much gold as he could conveniently carry, he 
hastened with it to his humble quarters; and by making two or three more trips in 
the course of the -night, he made himself master of the whole treasure. It was 
sufficient, on being reckoned, to maintain him in comfort for the rest of his life ; but 
not being able to enjoy it in the scene of his humiliations, he resolved to reside 
abroad ; and embarking im an English vessel at Naples, he was carried over safely to 

{ti isgrace ame our Italian nobility for a gentleman to meddle 
with aither reas repyracc tga. ploy 7 we behold, they will condescend to retail 
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their own produce, and wine especially,—yea, marry, and with an empty barrel, like. 
any vintner’s sign, hung out at their stately palaces. Malaspini perhaps disdained 
from the first these illiberal prejudices; or else he was taught to renounce them by 
the example of the London merchants, whom he saw in that great mart of the world, 
engrossing the universal seas, and enjoying the power and importance of princes, 
merely from the fruits of their traffic. At any rate, he embarked what money he 
possessed in various mercantile adventures, which ended so profitably, that in three 
years he had regained almost as large a fortune as he had formerly inherited. He then 
speedily returned to his native country, and redeeming his a estates, he was 
soon in a worthy condition to present himself to his beloved countess, who was still 
single, and cherished him with all a woman’s devotedness in her constant affection. 
They were therefore before long united, to the contentment of all Rome; her wicked 
relation having been slain some time before, in a braw! with his associates, 

As for the fortunate wind-fall which had so befriended him, Malaspini founded with 
it a noble hospital for orphans ; and for this reason, that it belonged formerly to some 
fatherless children, from whom it had been witheld by their unnatural guardian. This 
wicked man it was who had buried the money in the sand: but when he found that 
his treasure was stolen, he went and hanged himself on the very tree that had 


caused its discovery, 

We have mentioned with eulogy the style of these Tales. It is a 
clever imitation of the elegance and simplicity of some of our older 
writers, who have these qualities in common with the Italian novelists. 
It is, however, exceedingly difficult to prevent the party-coloured ap- 
pearance of words and phrases of different ages—of turns of ex- 
pressions that are antique, and others that manifestly arise out of 
modern feeling and experience. The puristi of our language would 
detect a vast number of counterfeits in the phrases which Mr. Hood, 
by the aid of a little rust and rudeness, would pass for the produce of 
an ancient mint. Any one intent upon producing a specimen of 
our ancient classic style—the style of our Ennius and Plautus, would 
reject such terms as the following, which occur in the tale just 
quoted, and are evidently of the nineteenth century: “ abject turn- 
spits,” the “ mere mintage of his fancy,” a “ moral cancer,” “ main 
feature,” “ with all a woman's devotedness,” &c. &c. 








WALLENSTEIN.* 


Tr it be too much to say that Wallenstein is the first dramatic work 
of the present age, it may be safely asserted, that no work of our time 
contains greater beauties, and those too of a kind strictly dramatic. 
Yet there is no German play with which, notwithstanding the trans- 
lation of Mr. Coleridge, English readers are less acquainted. When 
we think of what our own modern dramatic literature consists—of the 
mawkish sentiment, the puerile declamation, or the mere insipidity and 
dullness of our modern tragedies, it is a little disgraceful to us that 
we are so lost to all sense of what is excellent in an art in which we 
had once the unrivalled superiority, that we do not seek it out where 
it is to be found, when we cease to produce it at home. We know not 
whether we have to blame for this, the wise provision of modern law, 
by which the monopoly of theatrical exhibitions is confined to two 
great houses, in which all classes being congregated, every thing must 

* Wallenstein, a dramatic poem, from the German of Frederick Schiller. 2’ vols. 
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be reduced low, (enough in the desperate efforts to avoid that insolvency 
with which a monopoly so frequently threatens its unfortunate pos- 
sessors,) to please the most ignorant classes, of which the numerical 
majority of the audience must consist. 

The two parts of Wallenstein, to which Schiller prefixed a dramatic 
sketch, called Wallenstein’s Camp, contain a tolerably faithful nar- 
rative of the revolt and assassination of the celebrated imperialist 
general, in the thirty years’ war; a subject which, from the magnitude 
of the interests at stake, the character of the enterprize and the actors, 
and the nature of the catastrophe, is better suited for an historical 
drama than any other transaction in modern history. Admirable as 
the poem is, which Schiller has constructed upon this foundation, it is 
a striking exemplification of the defects as well as the excellencies 
of the German school. It is not to be imputed to the author as a 
fault, that his hero is metaphysical and speculative—because one man 
out of twenty may be metaphysical and speculative, without passing 
the bounds of probability—but all the characters,—the ambitious 
general, the old intriguer, the generous youth, the tender maiden, the 
violent matron, the Irish colonel of dragoons—all are metaphysical. 
They are metaphysical in council—they are metaphysical in love— 
they are metaphysical in superstition—they are metaphysical in 
murder. Schiller also seems to have considered the strong effect pro- 
duced by the extravagancies of his earlier plays vicious ; and he softened 
down facts and characters, lest they should be too decided for matured 
taste, throughout the play:— 


The native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought ; 
And enterprizes of great pith and moment 
With this regard their current turn away, 
And lose the name of action. 

Action is the essence of the drama; but Wallenstein does not act ; 
he is acted upon. He goes only when he is driven, and perseveres 
only because he sees the impossibility of turning back. This is 
scarcely the best aspect in which to represent a general of ex- 
traordinary decision, firmness, and resources, even though he may 
have been a believer in judicial astrology. In a similar style the 
characters of the enemies of Wallenstein are explained away :— 

Nor Whigs nor Tories they, nor this nor that, 
Not birds, not beasts, but just a kind of bat— 
A twilight animal. 

If it were allowable to make any man a decided scoundrel, it might 
be the colonel of dragoons, who had been promoted from a groom, and 
who murdered his general and. benefactor, to whom he had sworn un- 
conditional fidelity. ‘Yet even he is provided with so fair an excuse, 
and performs the business with an air of so much honour, that we feel 
it difficult to say any thing harsh of him. Not only are characters frit- 
tered away, but events are obscured. It is not quite the thing to invite 
men to supper, and to place armed men behind their chairs to murder 
them, just after you have drunk their healths. This scene is kept out 
of sight, perhaps prudently ; but it is less excusable that the striking 
close of the life of Wallenstein is not even described in the drama. 
When the Scotch or Irish assassins came upon the general, in his 
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original. ‘This opinion, injurious as it is to the honesty of the trans- 
lator, we assure them is altogether unfounded. The following passages 
may give an idea of the comparative merits of Mr. Coleridge and his 
rival. ‘The speech of the elder Piccolomini, beginning, “ Mein Sohn! 
Lass uns die altem engenOrdnungen,” &c. is rendered thus :— 


My son! of those old narrow ordinances 

Let us not hold too lightly. They are weights 
Of priceless value, which oppress’d mankind 

Tied to the volatile, will of their oppressors. 

For always formidable was the league 

And partnership of free power with free will. 

The way of ancient ordinance, tho’ it winds, 

Is yet no devious way. Straight forward goes 
The lightning’s path, and straight the fearful path 
Of the cannon ball. Direct it flies, and rapid, 
Shattering that it may reach, and shattering what it reaches.* 


My son! the road the human being travels, 

That on which blessing comes and goes, doth follow 
The river's course, the valley’s playful windings 
Twines round the cornfield and the hill of vines, 
Honouring the holy bounds of property, 

And thus secure, though late, leads to its end. 


The anonymous translator renders the same passage thus :— 


My Son! despise not these old narrow forms, 
Precious, invaluable weights are they, 

With which oppress’d mankind have over hung 
The tyrannizing will of their oppressors : 

For arbitrary power was ever terrible. d 

The way of order, though it lead through windings, 
Is still the best. Right forward goes the lightning, 
Straight cleaves the cannon ball its murd’rous way : 
Quick by the nearest course it gains its goal, 
Destructive in its path and in its ‘ 

My son! the peaceful track which men frequent, 
The path where blessings most are sca » follows 
The river’s course, the valley’s gentle bendings 
Encompasses the cornfield and the vineyard, 
Revering property’s appointed bounds, 

And leading slow, but surely, to the mark. 


The following passage in Coleridge’s translation may be reckoned 
among the finest pieces of poetry in the language, even though the 
commencement recalls to us, “ Duncan is in his grave,” &c: Wal-. 
lenstein is musing on the appearances of the planets, after the death 


of the younger Piccolomini. 
He is more fortunate! Yea, he hath finished: 
For him there is no longer any future. 
His life is bright ; bright without spot it was, 
And cannot cease to be. No ominous hour 
Knocks at his door with tidings of mishap. 
Far off is he above desire fear; - 
No more submitted to the change and chance —_ 
Of the unsteady planets. O’tiswell 
With hin’ But who knows what the coming hour 
Veiled in thick darkness brings for us ! ante 
* - . . . » ‘Ths 
This anguish will be wearied down, know; =... 
What pang is permanent with man? From th’ highest _ 
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As from the vilest thing of every day 

He weans himself: for the strong hours 
Conquer him, Yet I feel what I have lost 
In him. The bloom is vanished from my life, 
For O! he stood beside me like my youth, 
Transform’d for me the real to a dream, 
Cloathing the palpable and the familiar 

With golden exhalations of the dawn. 
Whatever fortunes wait my future toils, 

The beautiful is vanished and returns not. 


After this translation, which (if we pardon the omission of five 
lines—lines overloading rather than aiding the ideas,) is as faithful 
as it is poetical; the version of the anonymous translator would leave 
an impression less favourable than his work, taken as a whole, would 
justify. The reflection— 

Denn ibn besiegen die gewalt’gen Stunden, 


which Coleridge renders so faithfully yet forcibly— 


For the strong hours 





Conquer him— 


is converted into a common-place— 

From things most dear 
Even as from things most common, is he wean'd 
By the omnipotence of circumstance. 


The conclusion of the passage is almost as unhappy. 
The beautiful is vanished and returns not ; 
(Das schéne ist doch weg, das komm’t nicht wieder !) 


is flattened into— 
The dream of life is gone that comes no more. 


The two concluding lines of this speech are omitted in Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s ; and it would have been better for the anonymous translator 
also to have omitted them, than to have treated them as he has done. 
The original verses are characteristic of the poet, and the English 
ones are a fair specimen of the manner in which the flowers of German 
sentiment are bruised by the hard hands of a translator. Schiller 


says— 





Deun iiber alles Gliick geht doch der Freund 
_ Der’s fublend erst erschafft der’s theilend mehrt : 
Of which the meaning is this : “ For a friend still exceeds all the favour 
of fortune—a friend who first creates our happiness by feeling it— 
who increases it by sharing it.” The translator gives it as follows:— 
For what are Fortune’s gifts without the friend — 
Who feels our joy and doubles while he shares it. 

The unhappy Germans, under the hands of translators, suffer a fate 
which people, who strive to be profound or subtle in society, often fall 
under. After they have flattered themselves that they have enounced 
a truth at once delicate and novel, a cursed explanatory friend su- 
pervenes, who by a slight alteration of the terms, and a more lucid 
arrangement of the proposition, turns with great complacency the 
i into a truism. Thus it is, that not unfrequently 


Gane pa” translation into a ,in which it is difficult 
to keep the proper medium between the flat and the unintelligible. 


The alterations which he the author to have made subse- 


quently to the translation of idge, are not sufficient to justify 
: | 
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another, and an inferior, version; and are, indeed, when we consider 
that neither part of Wallenstein is likely to be acted in its present 
shape in England, quite insignificant; for the principal change is a 
mere transfer of many scenes from the end of the Peccolomini, to 
the beginning of the death of Wallenstein. We wish the writer had 
undertaken some other play of Schiller; he has a fair talent for 
versification, and shows a competent knowledge of the German 
language; (though not always of the German mode of thinking ;) 
and as he is superior to the common herd of translators, we are sorry 
that we have been cémpelled to compare him with one still more supe- 
rior to himself. 








THE LIVING AND THE DEAD.* 


Tue Living and the Dead is written by one certainly not destined 
to die a country curate. The author has too much talent, too much 
plianey, too much of that most correct and inoffensive kind of ortho- 
doxy, which is always held a paramount recommendation to prefer- 
ment. Were he raised to rank in his profession, he would always be 
found on the respectable side of power—no fanaticism would disturb 
the decorum of his life—no impertinent zeal give unnecessary trouble 
in high quarters. There is a certain quantity of intellect, which, 
though it does not enable a man to see too deep, prevents him from 
appearing shallow; there is a certain worldly sense of the imme- 
diately useful, whieh prevents a man from involving himself in diffi- 
culties and labyrinths from which he cannot escape with a good 
grace ; there is a certain love of order and respect for opinion, which 
guarantees a society from scandal; there is a certain reverence for 
authority, and rank, and power, which almost unconsciously hoodwinks 
the observer when he turns his attention to the sources of advance- 
ment. When these valuable qualities meet in a churchman, and 
when they are combined with a moderate portion of industry, learning, 
and outward piety, the individual may be expected, in due time, on 
the cross benches of the Upper House. It strikes us, that in the 
visions of the author of the Living and the Dead, the sweets of pre- 
ferment are sometimes typified to his mind’s eye in the form of a 
mitre :— 

————h royal object ! 
M. Thou dream’st awake : object in the empty air ? 
D. Worthy the brows of ison aeataats his chair. 


M. Pray thee what mean’st thou? 
D. See you not a mitre—empale the forehead of the great Doctor. 


The Living and the Dead, though a regularly professional book, 
and though it is but too evident all through, that eae exercises 
a judicious discernment in the distribution of praise and blame, is 
not on the whole a disagreeable work. The chief excellence of the 
writer is not a clerical merit: he has a talent for humorous 
tion. His perception of the ridiculous is somewhat fine; and t 


ss 





a Living and the Dead. By a Country Curate. London, Charles Knight, 
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This may be his first volume, but is not his hundredth composition 
for the press. 

The writer is manifestly a Cambridge man, and certainly not of an 
old standing. He probably took his bachelor’s degree about the year 
1819 or 20. His allusions to the University and its arcana, are 
constant ; and no one but a Cambridge man will fully relish them. 

A great part of the volume is serious, and turns on some of the 
more melancholy duties of a parish priest. There is also a due 
portion of decorous piety—a very sufficient infusion of cant—and a 
great deal of one-sided argumentation. From this view of the work, 
we turn with pleasure to the more amusing part, where, if we judge 
aright, the writer is much more in earnest, than when he deems it 
proper to raise his eyes, clasp his hands, and ejaculate odds and ends 
of his breviary.. This peeping out of the real Simon will be more 
carefully concealed in future writings, when his fate arrives nearer the 
crisis. 

It is difficult to say what the Living and the Dead really is. It is 
not a novel—it is not a volume of sermons—it is not an ecclesiastical 
Spectator—it is not a collection of essays, nor a bundle of letters of 
advice, direction, and consolation. Books are now-a-days com- 
pounded of such miscellaneous materials, that it is difficult to find a 
name for some of them. It may afford some notion of these to say, 
that they are akin to papers or articlesina magazine. My first Parish, 
the first paper for instance, is a sketch of the author’s feelings 
on taking possession of his first curacy, of the more remarkable 
characters of the parish, and a diary of some of the professional 
visits he made in his capacity of spiritual comforter. Next: follows 
Sermonizing, which discloses the necessities, difficulties, and appli- 
ances of clergymen not accustomed to composition. The third paper 
is entitled Mr. Benson: this contains a criticism of this gentleman’s 
preaching, and some sketch of his character and life. Love Matches 
consists of two historiettes, controverting the prejudices entertained 
against contracts whose basis is simply Jove. The Wages of Sin is 
a violent and improbable story of a youth who saw his elder 
brother tumble into the water, and suffered him to perish without 
making an effort to save him—the Wages of this Sin ave the tortures 
of his conscience and the elopement of his wife. 4 glimpse of Joanna 
Baillie is a little blue-stocking revelation—akin to many publications 
of private life that have lately taken place: this line is again taken 
up in making certain disclosures and comments on Lady Byron and 
her late husband. This part of the book has called forth an angr 
letter in the newspapers, signed, “ A Relation of Lady Byron ;” and 
dated, Christ’s College, Cambridge. A postscript of this letter 
attributes the authorship of this‘volume to Archdeacon Nares. The 
venerable archdeacon, by return of post, “ contradicted the same.” 
Of a similar character with the writer’s criticism or sketch of Jfr. 
Benson, is the paper on Mr. Rennel—a ment, and Archdeacon 

) The ows of a Rich Old Man is a very clever diary 
of an elderly gentleman in a boarding-house on the Devoushire coast. 
The Riches of the Church is: an: attempt to prove, that the riches 
of the church are in fact poverty. ‘This is very logically attempted, 
by citing in detail the immense number of om “aera There are 
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other papers which we have not named. We shall, however, now 
proceed to make some selections of the parts which appear to us the 
best and most amusing. 

The author, arguing against a very prevailing notion that the Church 
of England is a wealthy establishment, quotes several cases of extreme 
poverty, and confined means in curates, which are doubtless a scandal 
to any well-governed community. 


Bess 

‘‘] remain in circumstances similar to those of last year, though not exactly in 

all points the same, for a gracious God has sent me an increase of family. Though 

Mrs. has been the mother of thirteen, I cordially welcome the last, and as it is a 

boy I give him [back again] to his God. I have a family of eleven persons to support, ! ! 

in a most expensive situation, upon 130/. per annum—the whole amount of my 
income.” 





Il. 
—— ‘‘T am still curate of , have a wife and ten children’! [a gracious God 
again!] seven of whom are wholly dependent on me. My curacy is yore § fifty pounds 
per annum; five of my little ones have had the typhus fever, and my medical 
attendant’s bill has been unusually heavy.”’ 
Any symptoms of ‘overgrown wealth” here? In the next case we find incumbent 
and curate equally distressed—the latter in the receipt of a third-rate journeyman’s 
wages! 





Ill. 
‘My incumbent, with a large family, continues to be very poor, which, 
unfortunately for me, involves me in difficulties. Of forty pounds, my nominal income, 
{ have received no more than half during the last twelve months. I have a wife and 
four young children dependent on me.” 





Iv. 

‘‘ Imperious necessity alone could induce me again to appeal to the society ; but my 
stipend is quite inadequate to the support of my family, and my inability to discharge 
some debts, contracted solely on this account, preys upon my mind, and creates a 
care and antiety to the last degree painful and distressing. My income is eighty 
pounds, on which I have nine little claimants.” 

Exactly eight pounds annually for each person! The next case will exhibit a 
clergyman receiving a mere pauper’s parish pay. 

v. 
“With great reluctance I state my circumstances, My whole income from 
the church is only oe pounds per annum, including the surplice fees, which do 
not amount to five pounds! I have a wife and sir children, four of whom are entirely 
dependent on me for support. I have no other income.” 

Six human beings to be fed, clothed, and sheltered, on twenty-five pounds annually, 
or nine shillings and sevenpence weekly!! Why the veriest hedger and ditcher would 
scorn it! 

The last case is a sad but a sequel to the whole. It pourtrays the 
clergyman of the Church of England applying for relief to the parish, 








Vi. 

——‘‘I am curate of , containing about two thousand 3 eight 
hundred of whom attend divine service. My salary is fifty-two per annum, 
with a wife and sir children dependent on me. I have no private income of my own 


whatever. Within the last two years my family have been so reduced as to be forced 
to seek the aid of the parish! ”’ . 

In these cases, nothing is more striking than the uniformly 
large families which, according to their own phraseology, a gracious 
God has given these poor men. Since the natural consequences of 
marriage are children, and since nothing can be more certain by 
the income of these unfortunate clergymen, and others . 
situated, we presume, that they may be charged with a np aoe 
improvidence in contracting an engagement which must involve them- 
selves and others in misery. 'The Rev. Mr. Malthus and his brethren: 
iS gw a make no exception in their laws for the children. 
of the church. 
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The next extract describes, with some feeling, the author’s approach 
to his first parish. 


Monday, June 5, 182 .—The ordination over, my papers delivered, and my fees 
paid ;—my ing bow made to the bishop, and my grateful acknowledgments 
offered to his chaplain—I had nothing to do but proceed to my parish. I rode 
slowly, for my heart was full. What a change in feeling—in sentiment—in pro- 
fession—had afew hours produced? ‘The vows I have pronounced are sacredly 
binding, and can only be cancelled by death. Of the commission, which I have 
voluntarily undertaken, how paramount the importance—how ceaseless the respon- 
sibility!” Thus musing I had reached the boundary of the parish. It was the close 
of a lovely summer’s day. The birds were singing their evening hymn to their Great 
Creator—the peasant was returning from his toil—the last rays of the sun were taking 
leave of the surrounding landscape with a smile—and all nature wore that look of 
sabbath stillness which we can fancy prevailed when God rested from his labours, 
and ‘‘saw that it was very good.” 


The portraits of some of his parishioners are drawn with huamour— 
for instance, Mr. Neophyte Neversage. 


Tuesday, June 27.—I have just parted with a most facetious gentleman—a kind of 
general executor to the whole county—a sort of testamentary Caleb Quotem. He 
came up with a smile—introduced himself as ‘‘ Mr. Neophyte Neversage,”’ and 
‘begged for my company when agreeable.” He assured me that he was particularly 
partial to clerical society—had been extremely fortunate in that respect. ‘‘I once, 
Sir, spent a clerical day with the late worthy vicar Mr. Peyton. Allow me to give 
you an account of it. It runs thus. In the morning at eight o’clock I had the 
pleasure of giving away my respected friend Mrs. Diana Doublestakes; she was 
the widow of my late partner Mr. Zerubbabel Doublestakes; and a very sensitive 
sympathising woman she was. The ceremony was over by nine: and as we left the 
church, we crossed the grave of her first husband, over which, in passing, she she 
a flood of tears. Ateleven I had the satisfaction of meeting the same excellent 
incumbent af a christening—that of my nephew’s eldest son, my god-child. Most 
appropriately was the ceremony pare ! I was a guest at the christening dinner, 
but could not long enjoy it. I left ‘the feast of reason and the flow of soul’ at 
seven, to attend as chief mourner the remains of my estemed cotrustee to the grave. 
This lamentable, but alas! requisite service, was very feelingly performed by the 
same dignified divine. I was present at the reading of the will; in which I found 
myself named sole executor and residuary legatee. These little matters satisfactorily 
adjusted, I joined the wedding party at supper, when we kept it up to a late hour in 
the morning. This, Sir, I call one of my ‘clerical days ’—shall be most happy (with 
a very searhew on any future occasion, to go the same round of duty with you!” 


The hit at the poet preacher Crabbe is somewhat good. 


Monday, Sept. 25.—I have been diverted this morning 0 again 4 my will, A 

r woman came to me from Trowbridge to request my interference with the secretary 

of a benefit club to which her husband belonged ; and from which, though disabled 
by disease, he could obtain no relief. After some preliminary conversation, I observed, 
‘You are very fortunate at Trowbridge, in having for your minister so celebrated and 
so gifted an individual as Mr. Crabbe.” ‘It’s mp ers that I’m pape : ee 
she, with her sharp, blue, imterroga nose. ‘‘In the ministry of a man so justly 
famed as Mr, Crabbe.” “Ah! Mr. Crabbe! You’ve heard of him, I dare say ; 
he’s a pote. ripe 2 you’ve read his books of verses? I never did ; I haven’t 


time. They say he’s 


her thin, spare, lips till mouth was like the top of a vinegar cruet. 
«t Besides he is uo 6tiff cod solem; 20 life in him. 


“Ww but that does not affect the matter of his sermons.” — 
Gain! He’s a a pa I dare say. Too much learning by far for me; for 
half 


pea time. was a sermon he preached us, all 
set opeeel Easceeiiny Stonre "te a ec 


ueen 
| in ten that I ever heard before! Then it’s nothing but question and answer. 
Gee pesaleeel: Toad te tes one depute a chteen ter poor rovewease av tan mp 
in the pulpit and put question after question when you tg EE poten mating 
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body may say, You have it all your own way.—Ay—ay, it’s very well for the great 
folks in London: but poor creatures so illiterate about their future state as 1 am, 
wouldn’t care if they was never to hear again one of your pote parsons.” 


The death of a parishioner, though, perhaps, not a proper subject 
of fun to the parson of the parish, is amusingly described. The 
foundation of a “ Kick scholarship” will cause a smile at Cambridge. 


Thursday, Nov. 3.—I am concerned to record the death of Miss Eunice Kick. This 
melancholy event took place at an early hour this morning. I am afraid it is a 
species of felode se. Her enemies, indeed, roundly assert that she killed herself; 
while her intimate friends as strenuously maintain that she was only ‘‘accessary to 
the fact.”” Truth lies between. Miss Kick wasa female quack. She was the greatest 
patroness of patent medicines in the village ; and prescribed with singular readiness 
for all complaints, classes, ages, and conditions, ‘“‘ Dr. James's Powder’’—‘‘ Widow 
Welch’s Pills’ — “‘ Daffy’s Elixir” — and ‘‘Dalby’s Carminative:’’—she could 
‘‘speak from experience”’ to the virtues of themall! At last she fell ill herself. 
Medical advice was called in; but after some consideration, Miss Eunice ‘‘was 
satisfied she understood the treatment of her complaint ’’ better than her doctor. Mr. 
Ravenscreech was of course dismissed. Miss Kick undertook the management of her 
own case—consulted Buchan’s Vade Mecum—and died three days afterwards. After all 
there was no such great mistake! She merely inserted in the prescription mercury for 
magnesia! Peace to her memory: she was a bustling woman ; and will be much 
missed atthe Sunday school, where she put every class into confusion. She has 
bequeathed—so Miss Goggs informs me—the sum of twenty guineas to this her 
favourite charity; and a further sum of two guineas, annually, to that girl who shall 
pass the best examination at Christmas—to be expended in appropriate clothing. The 
successful candidate to be called “‘the Kick Scholar.” 


The writer makes an observation on the frequency of very undis- 
tinguished undergraduates at the university, tarning out, in after-life, 
very distinguised men. This topic is worthy of consideration to those 
who are interested in the selection of university studies, and the 
regulation of university literary discipline. The -author’s instances 
are the late mineralogical professor at Cambridge, Dr. Clarke, and 
the present rector of St. Giles’s, Mr. Benson, Of Dr. Clarke, we 
have the following sketch; allowing for some exaggerated eulogy, the 
resemblance is striking, and the praise tolerably just. 


Among these very numerous instances, the subject of the present paper may be 
included. He is the son of a most respectable itor at Cockermouth ; was sent, 
at an early period of life, to Cambridge, and entered at Trinity College. At, this 
magnificent collegé he graduated in 1809, but took no honour. It is singular, that 
neither Benson nor Clarke arrived at any thing mn mediocrity in the stated 
studies of the University. They both appear to have admired and esteemed— 
the one for his social qualities and rare conversational other for his moral 
excellence and private worth ; but neither seem to have given any promise of their 
future fame. We search in vain for Benson’s name as a prizeman, even on his own 
peculiar and favourite subject; yet it would be difficult to name two individuals who 
have reflected greater credit on their University. Dr. Clarke’s claim to genius— 
genius of the highest order, of the most varied kind, and consecrated to the noblest 
purposes—who is prepared to deny? His energy and ente as a traveller—his 
accuracy and industry as an author—were only surpassed by his ability as a professor. 
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The character of Mr. Benson is the very best part of the book. 
It is just, discriminative, and forcible; and we are glad of an oppor- 
tunity of circulating the eulogy of so deserving a man. 


With Benson these objections are idle. He convinced the understanding, but—he 
touched the heart. He swayed, by his arguments, the judgment ; and he alarmed, 
by his inferences, the conscience. He pleaded most powerfully to the reason; but he 
engaged your sympathy, and led captive your affections. And as to his manner— 
how simple—how humble—how devout—how utterly devoid of pretension, yet how 
invariably impressive—let those who have heard him determine. 

Encircled by all the insignia of Aradepua, and ew by that air of imposing 
solemnity which the University church breathes around the preacher—at St. Giles’s, 
surrounded by all the flutter and fashion of a metropolitan audience—at the Foundling, 
where every eye was fixed upon the orator, and every ear was drinking in those gently- 
persuasive accents with which he pleaded the cause of charity—underall these cir- 
cumstances | have listened to Mr. Benson ; but never, I am free to confess, with such 
feelings of unmingled pleasure, or with a more grateful testimony to his powers, than 
in the small, still, quiet chapel of Magdalen College. It was my privilege, for such 
I deem it, to have heard him, on two distinct occasions, address the under-graduates 
of that society, previous to the administration of the sacrament; and even at this 
moment of time, when long years have intervened, I can listen to the music of his 
voice—can remember some of those sentiments so fraught with humility and devotion 
and piety, in which our privileges and duties were pressed upon us—and can trace the 
effect with which, in more than one instance, his affecting exhortations were blessed. 
There are those in existence who, amid the turmoils and temptations of the world, 
have recurred to the observations which followed the text, and have been strengthened, 
and supported, and comforted ! 

It is true, that on each of the occasions to which I have referred, the man was the 
same. In voice, in attitude, in manner, in look and gesture, in all he was unchanged. 
Though carried along on the full tide of popularity—though wealth, and rank, and 
fashion sat around him in unbroken attention—there was still the same deep, sustained, 
sincere devotion—the same dignified and elegant simplicity—the same absence of 
every thing like pretension—the same subdued but persuasive earnestness—the same 
low, soft, sweet voice with which he used to read morning prayers, at the early hour 
of eight, in the College Chapel, to an auditory of a dozen ir ana And 
yet—let the frankness of the confession plead for its selfishness—I admired him most 
when we ‘‘ had him to ourselves.”’ x 4 . 

In taking this rapid sketch of Mr. Benson, his voice must not be forgotten. It is 
oue of the most attractive things about him; and, I am inclined to think, peculiar to 
himself, I can hardly detine what it is. I must describe it by what it is not. It is 
neither loud—nor clear—nor strong—nor sonorous; you can hardly call it bass ; it 
undoubtedly is not treble; it is singularly plaintive, touching, and persuasive—very 
fiexible—very musical. It conveys an idea of great delicacy of constitution, but is in 
exquisite harmony with the matter and manner of the owner. 

© this peculiar combination of mental and physical powers—of the acquirements 
of mind with the graces of manner—much of Mr. Benson’s a omer / among, and 
intieanen ett) the waibetgrellngtes zany bo meiniy woction hen he preached at 
St. Mary’s you would find the grave and the gay, the studious and the idle, the mathe- 
matical and the sceptical, the serious and the dissipated—all listening to him with 
pleasure—not a few with profit. 

We should be glad to extend our extracts, and make some quo- 
tations from the very amusing diary of the rich old gentleman, Mr. 
Gaius pertz of Fenchurch-street, but we can afford no more 
ia Soni y ACHP the space we have already devoted. to it is beyond 


the proportionate value of the work. | 
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VIVIAN GREY: SECOND PART. 


Tuov rapid Aar! thy waves are swollen by the snows of a thousand hills—but for 
whom are thy leaping waters fed !—Is it for the Rhine? 

Calmly, oh! placid Neckar, does thy blue stream glide through thy vine-clad vales— 
but calmer seems thy course when it touches the rushing Rhine! 

How fragrant are the banks which are cooled by the dark-green waters, thou tranquil 
Maine !—but is not the perfume sweeter of the gardens of the Rhiue ? 

‘Thou impetuous Nah! I lingered by thy islands of nightingales, and I asked thy 
rushing waters why they disturbed the music of thy groves!—They told me, they 
were hastening to the Rhine ! 

Red Moselle! fierce is the swell of thy spreading course—but why do thy broad 
waters blush when they meet the Rhine ? 

Thou delicate Meuse! how clear is the current of thy limpid wave—as the wife 
yields to the husband, do thy pure waters yield to the Rhine! 


Such is the commencement of the second part of Vivian Grey, from 
which we were at first inclined to infer, that the gentleman had gone 
out of his mind; on maturer consideration, however, we are disposed 
to ascribe these flights rather to the intoxication of conceit, than to 
respectable phrenzy. Our conclusion may be a wrong one; but of 
this we are certain, that if he indeed be crazy—and appearances are 
unquestionably suspicious—it is a case of la folie par l'amour, and 
the love, is love of himself. Never did we observe the evidence of a 
more sincere, fervent, and devout admiration, than the author discovers 
of his own parts: he seems most potently persuaded that there is 
but one man in the world—the writer of Vivian Grey ; and that the 
rest of mankind is divisible only into two classes—his pious worshippers 
and his unworthy detractors. These he treats with all magnanimity, 
blighting the one simply with his silent contempt, and blessing the 
other withthe bounties of his great mind. So have we seen in Bedlam, 
a poor creature dispense straws as sceptres, and graciously bestow 
rubbish as riches—* here is a jewel above all price,” he would 
proudly say, displaying a pebble, “ and here the wealth of Peru,” 
liberally handing to us some chips of slate. It is thus with Vivian 
Grey: he gives us the cobwebs and sweepings of that narrow cell, his 
cranium, with the air of one who confers inestimable treasures on a 
grateful world. He treats us as the Barmecide, in the Arabian Nights, 
regaled his guests—sets before us a number of bare platters, with 
infinite show and ostentation of entertainment ; licks his lips at his 
own imagined dainties; and hospitably bids us enjoy his luxurits, 
while we see nothing but the cameleon’s fare. - Acting as fugalman, 
he goes through all the motions of feeding, rattles his knife and fork, 
and says, “ this is good; and J flatter myself that it is to your taste :” 
or, “ not a cook in Europe can match the bonne bouche before you ;” 
and we observe a feast on which, in two hours, a grasshopper would 
die of famine. The courteous public, like the Barmecide’s guests, find 
every thing excellent that is so authoritatively recommended to them, 
and rise from the regale perfectly surfeited with inanity; and 
testing, that if life and soul depended on it, they could not 
another morsel. Here the parallel stops, for no real follows the mock 
feast, and the host, like the member of parliament who had poured 
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forth a cento of nothings, concludes his bounties by chaunting the 
modest Non nobis Domine for his magnificent performance. There 
is something mighty engaging in all this; but what the cause of it is, 
whether it arise from conceit, or self-love melancholy, as old Burton 
would term it, we must leave the competent tribunals to determine. 
The author, somewhat ia the manner of Horace’s madman, sits a glad 
applauder in the empty circus of his head, and sees most excellent 
thoughts; but this delusion may be cured by the hellebore of criticism, 


as the party appears to be one 
Posset qui rupem et puteum vitare patentem. 
The disease, if we do not err most egregiously, is wind in the head, 
a disorder too often mistaken for genius, and the encouragement of 
which leads to the most unpleasant consequences. It is a particularly 
unfortunate thing for the world, that Minerva came out of the 
cranium of Jupiter. The consequence is, that every man who feels 
any little nonsense in that quarter, instantly conceives it to be Wisdom 
herself, and forthwith he “ assumes the gud, affects to nod, and seems 
to shake the spheres.” Johanna Southcote, in her seventieth year, 
observing that her zone or her apron string, whichever it was, was 
becoming insufficient for its purposes, by reason of an enlargement of 
her waist, immediately conceived that she was enceinte, (we love to 
be delicate, like the newspapers,) and with a Messiah at the very 
least. It turned out, however, to be only a tympany. There are more 
Southcotes than Jupiters in the world; there are more.watery and 
windy commotions than divine conceptions; though every brain, big 
with worthless, peccant matter, fondly lays-it to the account of the 
latter cause. Having written thus far nosologically, we must now 
’ proceed to Mr. Vivian Grey’s particular symptoms. The young gen- 
tleman begins in the Byron vein, complaining, but disdainful. The 
universe, from Ganges to Peru, has dealt unfairly with him. At 
Timbuctoo, they say that the author has painted his own character in 
Vivian Grey; and it has been malignly whispered in the Andes, that 
he wrote for the defunct Representative; at Kamtschatka too, he has 
been reproached for personality. “I am blamed,” he pathetically 
observes, “ for the affectation, the arrogance, the wicked wit of this 
fictitious character.” Here we would entreat him, in some measure, 
to be comforted. Believe us, Mr. Grey, no creature ever blamed you 
for your wicked wit, or any description of wit whatever—you are 
wholly free from the imputation. Some smart things, some acute 
observations, some piquant sallies of satire, amuse in the first part of 
your history; but of wit you are wholly innocent. You have, we 
perceive, extremely erroneous ideas on the subject of wit. It is not 
wit to thrust a corking pin up to the head into mortal flesh; nor is it 
wit to draw a chair from under a man when he is about tosit down ; nor 
is it wit to make apple pies in drowsy men’s beds, or to give somnolent 
ous cold pigs for breakfast; or to administer jalap in soup. 
These are the lively strokes akin to your particular style of avril + 
not. So never again talk of your wit, and vex thyse 


in troubling your repose with the idea of 
t, you mast be classed with those too imagi- 


themselves possessed of glace sterns, and noses 


not. 
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of ballock’s plucks, and teapot spouts for arms. It is in vain to attempt 
to argue these poor people out of the supposed extraordinary nature of 
their sterns, and noses, and arms; and perhaps it may be equally im- 
practicable to persuade Mr. Grey, that he is not reproachable with 
wit, the fancied wickedness of which will doubtless embitter his last 
hour. But thongh Mr. Grey is not a wicked wit, he is a prodigious 
philosopher. His discoveries are, indeed, surprising. Doubtless much 
has been said of ostivi0n since the beginning of things; but it was 
reserved for this wicked wit to find out that “ opirvion, after ail, 
is a just judge.” (p. 11.) What does he mean? Surely a delicate 
compliment to the venerable chancellor who forgets causes. OBLivion 
stands for Eldon. The qualities of oblivion are certainly, when we 
come to consider it, highly judicial. But if it, after ail, be a good 
judge, we think that Anticipation, before all, is a good Recorder. 
This is a pleasant manner of writing: we have half a mind to adopt 
it. There is what the Americans call a slick-right-away manner in it, 
which is vastly engaging. No one has, we believe, ever composed 
or said any thing upon ExPERIENCE. It is an intact subject—a virgin 
topic. It has never been whispered, that all men like to purchase 
their own experience, just as epicures like to buy their own fish, on 
the full assurance that they will be the losers by their bargains. It 
has never been uttered that every one is above making use of second- 
hand experience ; that we prefer paying the first price for it; and~ 
having the taste of the sin, together with the advantage of the know- 
ledge. There being this void in moral philosophy, Mr. Grey thus 
supplies the deficiency :— 


Experrence—word so lightly used, so little understood! Experience,— mysterious 


spirit! whose result is felt by all, whose nature is described by none. The father 


warns the son of your approach, and sometimes looks to you as his offspring’s cure, 
and his own consolation. We bear of you in the nursery—we hear of you in the 
world—we hear of you in books; but who has recognised you until he was your 
subject, and who has discovered the object of so much fame, until he has kissed your 


- chain? To gain you is the work of all, and the curse of all; you are at the same time 


necessary to our happiness, and destructive of our felicity ; you are the saviour of all 
things, and the destroyer of all things; our best friend, and our bitterest enemy ; for 
you teach us truth, and that truth is—despair. Ye youth of England, would that ye 
could read this riddle / 


The thing’s impossible.. The sphynx was a poor oo ae 
creature compared with our genius. The youth of England are not a 
generation of Aidipuses. We will give them a puzzle more proper for 
their parts. 

Birncu—word, so lightly used, so little understood! Birch—myste- 
rious spirit! Whose result is felt by all, whose nature is described by 
none. The father warns the son of your approach, and sometimes 
looks to you as his offspring’s cure, and his own consolation. We 
hear of you in the nurseries—we hear of you in the world—we hear of 
you in brooms; but who has recognized you until he was your subject, 
and who has discovered the object of so much fame until he has kissed 
ae rod. Ye youth of England, would that ye could read this 
“ The genealogy of Experience,” ingeniously adds Mr. Grey, “ is 
rief; for ra is the child of Thought, and Thought is the 
child of Action.” And Action is the child of Thought, and, handy 
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dandy, which is the father, which is the son? ‘ Sometimes one, some- 
times to’ther.” But marry, this is philosophy. 

We are now in possession of two notable truths :— 

That Oblivion is a just judge. 

That Experience is little master Thought, and the grandchild of 
Action. 

And we may add to these, that “ indifference is the boon of sorrow ; 
for none look forward to the future with indifference, who do not 
look back to the past with dread.” (p.17.) Read it either way, and 
it is equally sound. Like the domestic contrivance called a cat, the 
proposition is as much on its legs when turned topsy turvey, as in its 
original order. ‘ None look back to the past with indifference, that do 


not look forward to the future with dread.” How does the just judge ° 


Oblivion feel in these cases? Poor fellow, he has not got a past to his 
back. He stands on a fore quarter, and gives his decisions as the 
Lord Chancellor both retires and performs in the paulo-post future 
tense. He sets the scourge of conscience at defiance, for he has not 
the posternal rump whereon she is wout to bestow her favours. Of 
the nature of HApriness we had not the slightest conception, till we 
read the writings of Mr. Grey, who confidently informs us that it is 
A TALISMAN—(p. 17.)—a poetic idea, which the reader will observe is 
as original, as that of the judicial capacity of usttvton is profound. 

Of grammar, too, we had but very imperfect notions before we took 
up this book, wherein we find this mode of speech, “ really these 
burghers have managed the business exceedingly bad,” p. 35. Again, 
p- 140, “ no one now will own, by any chance, they’re ever wrong.” 

In similes the author is particularly refined—“< the soft thought 
dwelt on his soul only for an instant—as the shadow of a nightingale 
flits over the moonlit moss.” Nightingales never come amiss. It is 
always so pretty to talk of nightingales. The shadow of a bat, or an 
owl, wii have served the purpose of the simile quite as well, but the 
bare mention of a nightingale melts a Christian reader’s heart. 

But in giving a passing notice of these rare beauties we are 
ueglecting the story, about which, however, it is not our intention to 
say much, simply because it is an extremely fatiguing task to give a 
detailed account of a series of outrageous improbabilities, inconsisten- 
cies, and extravagances. It is like reporting a dream, or this nonsense 
story by Foote—* So she went into{the garden to cut a cabbage ‘leaf, 
to make an apple-pie, and at the same time a great she-bear coming 
up the street, pops its head into ‘the shop— what, no soap?’ So he 
died, and she very imprudently married the barber,” &c. “i 

In the first volume of the second part, Mr. Grey, who is travelling in 
Germany, visits Ems, where he contracts an intimacy with a Baron 
Konigstein, and forms an acyuaintance with two Englishwomen of the 
usual circulating library manufacture, Lady Madelina Trevor and 
Miss Fane. ‘The baron isa very gentlemanly well-informed man, who 
has but one fault, namely, that he cheats at cards, for which, 
however, he is extremely sorry, when he is found out. On being 
detected, should be imagined “his custom in the 
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went toa play party, consisting of his own acquaintances, in the capacity 
: of guardian angel to his imprudent friend, young Fane; and hap- 
pening to slumber, most unlike a protecting cherub, on the sofa, the 
sharpers won the youth’s money, and people were malicious enough to 
suppose, that the baron was concerned in the conspiracy. Stung to 
the quick, the baron returned to the Continent, and being in want of 
cash, and a friend having proposed the expedient of cheating at 
cards, the baron adopts the suggestion, and makes the attempt we 
have described, but behaves in the most genteel manner on detection. 
This is all very absurd as respects the character of the man; but the 
scene of the fraud is well worked up, and the machinery of the trick 
is ingenious. Observe how an idle story introduces the cards. 


“ It’s the chevalier’s turn now [for a story]. Come, de Baffleurs—a choice one!” 

** I remember a story Prince Salvinski once told me.” 

** No, no—that’s too bad—none of that Polish bear’s romances; if we have his 
stories, we may as well have his company.” 

‘* But it’s a very curious story,” continued the chevalier, with a little animation. 

** Oh! so is every story, according to the storier.” 

‘* I think, von Koningstein, you imagine no one can tell astory but yourself,” said 
de Beeffleurs, actually indignant. Vivian had never heard him speak so much before, 
and really began to believe that he was not quite an automaton. 

‘* Let's have it!’’ said St. George. 

“ It’s a story told of a Polish nobleman—a count somebody—lI never can remember 
their crack-jaw names. Well! the point is this,”’ said the silent little chevalier, who 
apparently, already repented of the boldness of his offer, and, misdoubting his powers, 
wished to begin with the end of his tale, ‘‘ the point is this—he was playing one day 
at écarté with the governor of Wilna—the stake was trifling ; but he cota hee, you 
see, with the governor, of a thousand roubles ; a bet with the governor’s secretary— 
never mind the amount, say two hundred and fifty, you see; then, he went on the 
turn up with the commandant’s wife; and took the pips on the trumps with the 
archbishop of Warsaw. To understand the point of the story, you see, you must have 
a distinct conception how the game stood. You see, St. George, there was the bet 
with the governor, one thousand roubles ; the governor's omelets snore mind the 
amount, say two hundred and fifty ; the turn-up with the commandant’s lady, and the 
pips with the archbishop of Warsaw. Proposed three times—one for the king—the 
governor dre ace—the governor was already three and the ten. When the governor 
scored king, ‘he archbishop gave the odds—drew knave queen one hand—the count 
offered to provose fourth tume—governor refused. King to six, ace fell to knave— 
queen clearec on—governor Jost, besides bets with the whole état-major ; the secretary 
gave his bill ; the commandant’s lady pawned her jewels; and the archbishop was 
done on the pips! ” 

o - Jove, what a 4 wr ER; - . ; 

** How mary trumps the governor?” asked St. George. 

“ Three,” seid the chevalier. “ 

** Then it’s impossible: I don’t believe the story ; it couldn’t be.” 

“ I beg your pardon,” said the chevalier ; ‘‘ you see the governor had—” 

“* For heaven’s sake, don’t let us have it all over again! ’”’. said the baron. ‘‘ Well! 


if this be your model for an after-dinner anecdote, whi to be as piquant as an 
anchovy toast, I'll never complain of your silence in future. I’m sure you never learnt 
this in the Palais Royal!” | ; 


ee ee i ve said the chevalier; “ have you'got a pack of cards, vou 
onigstein? I'll show it you. 

+ Thexe is not each & thong jn the ” said the baron. | 

Ne Well, I never heard of a room without a pack cards before,” said the chevalier ; 


° ** I'll send for one to my own 
“Ob! by-the-bye, py erreny : » | Here Ernstorff, have you 
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écarté with St. George, well and good; but as for quarrelling the whole evening about 
some blundering lie of Salvinski’s, it really is too much. You two can play, and I can 
talk to Don Vivian, who, by-the-bye, is rather of the raeful countenance to-night. 
Why, my dear fellow, I haven’t heard your. voice this evening—frightened by the fate 
of the archbishop of Warsaw, I suppose ?” 

“* Ecarté is so devilish dull,” said St. George , “‘ and it’s such a trouble to deal.” 

** T'll deal for both, if you like,”’ said de Beeffleurs ; “‘ I’m used to dealing.” ’ 

‘Oh! no—I won't play éearté ; let’s have something in which we can all join.” 

‘* Rouge-et-noir,” suggested the chevalier, in a careless tone, as if he had no taste 
for the amusement. 

‘« There isn’t enough—is there?’ asked St. George. 

** Oh! two are enough. you know—one deals,—much more four.”’ 

‘* Well, I don’t care—rouge-et-noir then—let’s have rouge-et-noir :—von Konig- 
stein, what say you to rouge-et-noir? De Beeffleurs says we can play it here very wal 
Come, Grey!” 

“Oh! rouge-et-noir, rouge-et-noir,’’ said the baron; ‘ haven’t you both had 
rouge-et-noir enough? A’n’tI to be allowed one holiday. Well! any thing to please 
you; so rouge-et noir if it must be so.”’ 

“« If all wish it, I have no objection,’’ said Vivian. 

** Well then, let’s sit down ; Ernstorff has, I dare say, another pack of cards, and 
St. George will be dealer, 1 know he likes that ceremony.” 

*“« No, no, I gppoint the chevalier.” ‘ 

“* Very well,” said de Befflears; “ the plan will be for two to bank against the 
table ; the table to play on the same colour by joint agreement. You can join me, 
von Konigstein, and pay to receive with me, from Mr. St. George and Grey.” 

“« Pll bank with you, if you like, chevalier,” said Vivian, very quietly. 

“Oh! certainly, Mr. Grey—certainly, Grey—most certainly ; that is if you like— 
but perhaps the baron is more used to banking ; you perhaps don’t understand it.” 

** Perfectly ; it appears to me to be very simple.”’ 

** No—don’t you bank, Grey,” said St. George; “‘ I want you to play with me 
against the chevalier and the baron—I like your luck.” 

“ Luck is very capricious, remember, Mr. St. George.” 

“ Oh, no! I like your luck; I like your luck—don’t bank.” 

“* Be it so.”’ 

Playing commenced : an hour elapsed, and the situation of none of the parties was 
materially different to what it had been when they began the game. Vivian 
leaving off ; but Mr. St. George avowed that he felt very fortunate, and that he had a 
presentiment that he should win. Another hour ingest, and he had lost considerably, 
Eleven o’clock.—Vivian’s luck had also forsaken him. Mr. St. George was losing 
desperately—Midnight—Vivian had lost back half his gains on the season. St. 
George still more desperate; all his coolness had deserted him. He had persisted 
obstinately against arun on the red; then floundered, and got entangled in a see-saw, 
which alone cost him a thousand. : 

Ernstorff now brought in refreshments ; and for a moment they ceased playing. The 
baron opened a bottle ofchampaign ; and St. George and the chevalier were stretching 
their legs and composing their minds in very different ways—the first im waiking 
rapidly up and down the room, and the other by lying very quietly at his full length on 
the sofa, Vivian was employed in building houses with the cards. 

“« Grey,” said the Chevalier de Beeffleurs ; “‘ I can’t imagine why you don’t fora 
moment try to forget the cards; that’s the only way to win. Never sit musing over 
the table.” ; : 

But Grey was not to be persuaded to give up building his pagoda; which, now 
many Pac high, like a more celebrated, but scarcely more substantial structure, feil 
wita a crash. Vivian collected the scattered cards into two divisions. = — 

“ Now!” said the baron, seating ewvepeat Px St. George’s revenge. 

The chevalier and the greatest sufferer eir places. 

‘* Ts Ernstorff coming in again, baron?” asked Vivian, very calmly. 

“No! I think not.” aay aia / 

‘* Letus be sure: it’s disagreeable to be disturbed at this time of night, and so 
interested as we are.” | 

- the door then,” said St. George. 


i said Vivian, and be locked it accordingly. 
« Nowe yeotlernen” said Vivinw, rising from the table, and patting both packs. of 
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“ Mr. St. George,”” continued Vivian, ‘‘ I think you are in debt to the Chevalier de 
Beeffieurs, upwards of two thousand pounds; and to Baron von Konigstein, something 
more than half that sum. I have to inform you, sir, that it is utterly unnecessary for 
you to satisfy the clans of either of these gentlemen, which are founded neither in 
law, nor in honour.” 

“Mr. Grey, what am I to understand?’’ asked the quiet Chevalier de Boeffleurs, 
with the air of a wolf, and the voice of a lion. 

‘* Understand, sir!’’ answered Vivian sternly; ‘‘ that I am not one who will be 
bullied by a black-leg.”’ 

“Grey! good God! Grey! what do you mean?” asked the baron. 

‘* That which it is my duty, not my pleasure, to explain, Baron von Konigstein.”’ 

‘* If you mean to insinuate,’’ burst forth the chevalier, ‘‘if you mean to insinuate—’’ 

‘‘T mean to insinuate nothing, sir; I leave insinuations and inuendos to shuffling 
chevaliers d'industrie. 1 mean to prove every thing.” 

Mr. St. George did not speak, but seemed as utterly astounded and overwhelmed as 
Baron von Konigstein himself; who, with his arm leaning on the table, his hands 
clasped, and the forefinger of his righthand playing convulsively on his left, was pale 
as death, and did not even breathe. 

‘« Gentlemen,” said Vivian, ‘‘ I shall not detain you long, though I have much to 
say that isto the purpose. I am perfectly cool, and, believe me, perfectly resolute. 
Let me recommend to you allthe same temperament-—it may be better for you. Rest 
assured, that if you flatter yourselves I am one to be pigeoned, and then bullied, you 
are mistaken. In one word, ] am aware of every thing that has been arranged for 
the reception of Mr. St. George and myself this evening. Your marked cards are in 
my pocket, and can only be obtained by you with my life. Here are two of us against 
two; we are equally matched in number, and I, gentlemen, am armed. If I were not, 
you would not dare to go to extremities, Is it not, then, the wisest course to be 
temperate, my friends ?”’ 

“ This is some vile conspiracy of your own, fellow,” said de Beeffieurs ; “ marked 
cards, indeed! a pretty tale, forsooth! The ministers of a first-rate power playing 
with marked cards! The story will gain credit, and on the faith of whom? An 
adventarer that no one knows; who, having failed this night in his usual tricks, and 
lost money which he cannot pay, takes advantage of the marked cards, which he has 
not succeeded ip introducing, and pretends, forsooth, that they are those which he 
has stolen from our table ; our own cards being, previously to his accusation, concealed 
in a secret pocket.” 

The impudence of the fellow staggered even Vivian. As for Mr. St. George, he 
stared like awild man. Before Vivian could answer him, the baron had broke silence. 
It was with the greatest effort that he seemed to dig his words out of his breast. 

** No—no—this is too much! it is all over! | am lost; but I will not add crime to 
crime. Your courage and your fortune have saved you, Mr. Grey, and your friend, 
from the designs of villains.” 


After this, the baron tells the story of the affair which gave rise to 
the unjust suspicion that before attached to him, and he is of course 
implicitly credited. Indeed, Mr. Grey is quite afflicted at the idea of 
having marred his scheme so rudely, and is made to think in this 
strain. “ Openly to have disgraced this man! How he had been 
deceived! His first crime’—{poor innocent ]}—“ the first crime of 
such a being ; of ove who had suffered so much—so unjustly. Could 
he but have guessed the truth, he would have accused the baron in 
private.” He would have said “my noble and honest friend, you 
know how l esteem your character, but really you must not cheat at 
cards. You maydo what you please with me, Konigstein, except pick 
my pocket, and on my word that is not genteel behaviour, and it is 
what [I cannot permit.” 

This baron is a man of prodigious talent and acquirement. He 
is as wise as the author himself! ‘The author makes him speak, 
and then praises him in this manner for what he has spoken. “ The 
baron’s lecture,” says he, “ was rather long, but certainly, unlike most 
other lecturers, he understood his subject.” (p. 55.) “This is praise 
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from oneself to oneself. The lecture was the author’s, and the author 
says, that the author understands his subject. This is indeed autho- 
rity. We remarked the same practice in our notice of the former 
part, in which the writer bestows the most extravagant commen- 
dation on every common-place that he puts into the mouths of his 
characters. 

We have stated, that Lady Madelina and Miss Fane are of the 
usual circulating library manufacture—the marble-cover ware. No 
expense has been spared with regard to their beauty, and they are as 
fascinating as epithets can make them. Mr. Grey, at first, fancies 
himself in love with Madelina, either because she is the higgest of 
the two, or because she is the lady; but the Miss happening to say or 
look a civil thing to him, he transfers his heart to her. “ Think 
not, however,” observes the author, “ he was fickle, inconstant, 
capricious; his love for the first had insensibly grown out of his 
admiration of the other; as aman gazing ona magnificent sunset, 
remains, when the heavens have ceased to glow, with his eyes fixed on 
the evening star.” (p. 249.) This makes the matter perfectly clear, 
it must be confessed. When we can’t have one thing we must content 
ourselves with another. Thus love fora pair of chickens may be 
said to grow out of admiration of turbot; as a gourmand, gazing 
on a magnificent top dish, remains when the fish is removed, with 
his eyes fixed on a pair of fowls. 

The manner in which Miss Fane won the heart of poor Mr. Grey, 
is well worth the attention of young ladies of sentiment; and his own 
conduct isa model for romantic youth of our sex. They take a téte 
a téte walk in the garden—a very improper thing—by moonlight. 

“* How brilliant are these gardens!” said Vivian, looking at the sky. 

“* Very brilliant!’ said Violet Fave, looking on the ground. Conversation seemed 


nearly extinct, and yet neither offered to turn back. 
“ Good heavens! you are ill, Miss Fane,’’ suddenly exclaimed Vivian, when, on 


accidentally turning to his companion, he found she was in tears. ‘* Shall we go back, 
or will you wait here ?—Can I fetch any thing ?—I fear you are very ill!” 


Mr. Grey is at his wit’s end, to divine what isthe matter. Perhaps 
it is the air—he hopes he has said nothing improper—and that no 
misfortune kas happened—that no one has dared to be rade—but at 
last, he suddenly bethinks himself—why we know not—that perhaps 
it is the baron that disagrees with Miss Fane. . 

“« Perhaps the air has suddenly affected you—had we not better go in !~-Pray, pray 
compose yourself. I trust that nothing I have said—that nothing has happened—that 
no one has dared to say, or do, any thing to offend you—to annoy you? Speak, pra 


speak, Miss Fane—dear Miss Fane, the—the—” the words died on Vivian's 
lips, yet a power he could not withstand urged bim to speak‘ the—the—the— 


baron ?”’ _ 
‘‘ Oh!” almost shrieked Miss Fane—‘‘ No, no, stop one second—let me compose 


myself—an effort, and I must be well—nothing, nothing,” Xc. . 

To confess the truth, we do not by any means approve of Miss. 
Fane’s conduct. Being vehement admirers of decerum, we are im- 
measureably shocked by some solecisms in that young lady’s man- 
ners and customs. It grieves us to the soul to say any thing. inju- 
rions to a female reputation, but we must avow our suspicion that her 
admiration of Mr, Grey’s man servant was of too warm a kind. Mr, 
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Grey, poor deluded youth, fondly imagined that Miss was attached to 
him, but it is too obvious that the valet behind his chair was the real 
object. Vivian had contracted a sort of friendship with a vagabond 
charlatan, or mountebank, or juggler, who insists on becoming his 
servant. This person discovers the scheme of the baron against his 
master’s purse. He observes that the cards are marked, and being, from 
professional habits, a man of extraordinarily nice morality, he is terribly 
shocked at the circumstance. On hearing of this service, Miss Fane 
says, “ I must goand see him this instant.” Now we all know that it is 
not by any means the way of the world for a young lady to go and pay a 
visit to a single gentleman’s man-servant! We thought the hussy 
was “no better than she should be,” when we found ker making this 
delicate proposal, which has called the blush of modesty into our 
decorous cheeks. Shortly afterwards the matter becomes still more 
unequivocal. There is no sign of love more certain than extravagant 
commendation of every ordinary action of a particular object. Self- 
love is discoverable by the same symptom. When the author of Vivian 
Grey, for instanee, is in perpetual wonderment at his own wonders, and 
uttering his common-places as bon-mots, who can fail to perceive that he 
is a literary Narcissus? He sees the copy of his own mind in his book, 
and conceives an unbounded admiration and ardent passion for every 
plain feature of the production. A woman too who likes a man, finds 
every thing that he does admirable, and unrivalled by the rest of the 
species. The footman, Essper George by name, (who is the machine 
of all work, the Meg Merrilies of the book,) plays a number of mon- 
key mountebank tricks at a féte champetre; among others, walks 
upon stilts, and then plays the mandolin, whereat Miss Fane is in 
ecstacies. “ Ah, inimitable Essper George,” she cries out, “ how can 
we sufficiently thank you. How admirably he plays.” What sort of 
language is this for a decent young lady to hold to a footman ? 

Considering her mood, very well for her fame it is, that she dies 
before any decided mischief happens. As she is going home from the 
féte, she is attacked by what we at first imagined, the common symp- 
toms of champagne ; but it turns out to be sudden death, and really 
under circumstances we cannot lament her early end, which alone 
prevented an esclandre. 

It must be confessed, that our author’s production is a raiment of 
many colours, or rather it is a huge darn of motley hues. He works 
with one thread till it breaks or is exhausted ; then, very coolly, takes 
another of a different tint, passes it through the eye of his necdle, and 
stitches away with it again, most industriously ad complacently, until 
he arrives at the knot, when he again repairs to his housewife, and 
botches on as before. The result is a piece of patch-work, which 
indicates more thrift than wealth. With Cleveland, his scane snapt 
at the end of the second volume; he therefore took up Miss Fane, and 
worked till, at the conclusion of the third, the sheers of Atropus, in 
mercy to her fame, severed her rose-coloured thread ; ransacking his 
depository of odd and ends, he then draws forth some German worsted, 
aud weaves a strange kind of linsey woolsey tissue, in the fourt 
volume, As we never like to include any thing good in general con- 
demuation, we must acknowledge that there is, in this part, one piece 
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of clever Freischiitzism, (if we may be allowed such a coinage,) which 
we now quote for the horrification of our readers. Mr. Grey and his 
man Essper are benighted in a forest. 


“« My horse has stumbled,” continued Essper, ‘and your's, Sir, is he not shying ? 
There’s.a confounded cloud over the moon—but I’ve no sight in the dark if that mass 
before you be not a devil’s stone. The Lord have mercy upon our sinful souls !”’ 

“Peace! peace! Essper,” said Vivian, who was surprised to find him really 
alarmed ; ‘* peace! peace! I see nothing but a block of granite, no uncommon sight 
in a German forest.” 

“It isa devil-stone, I tell you, Sir,—there has been some church here, which he has 
knocked down in the night. Look! look! is it the moss-people that Isee! As sare 
as I’ma hungry sinner, the Wild One is out a hunting to-night.” 

“ More luck for us, if we meet him. His dogs, as you say, may gain us a supper. 
I think our wisest course will be to join the cry.” 

“ Hush! hush! bush! your Highness would not talk so if you knew what your 
share of the spoils might be. Ay! if your Highness did, your cheek would be paler, 
and your very teeth would chatter. I knew one man who was travelling in a forest, 
just as we are now, it was about this time, and he believed in the Wild Huntsman 
about as much as your Highness does—that is, he liked to talk of the spirit, merely to 
have the opportunity of denying that he believed in him ; which showed, as I used to 
say, that his mind was often thinking of it. He was a merry knave, and as firma 
hand fer a boar-spear, as ever I met with, and I’ve met with many. We used to call 
him, before the accident, Lejt-handed Hans, but they call him now, your Highness, 
the Child-Hunter. Oh! it’s a very awful tale, your Highness, and I’d sooner tell it 
in blazing hall than in free forest. Your Highness didn’t hear any sound to the left, 
did you?” 

Nothing but the wind, Essper ; on with your tale, my man.” 

“« It’s a very awful tale, Sir, but I'll make short work of it. You see, your High. 
ness, it was a night just like this ; the moon was generally hid, but the stars prevented 
it from ever being pitch dark. And so, Sir, he was travelling alone ; he’d been up to 
the castle of the Sabee, his master—you see, Sir, he was héad-ranger to his lordship 
—and he always returned home through the forest. What he was thinking of, I can- 
not say, but most likely of no good; when all on a sudden he heard the baying of 
hounds in the distance. Now, your Highness, directly he heard it—I’ve heard him 
tell the story a thousand times—directly he heard it, it struck him that it must be the 
Spirit Huntsman ; and though there were many ways to account for the hounds, still 
he never for a moment doubted that they were the hell-dogs. The sounds came nearer 
and nearer. Now, your Highness, I tell you this, because if ever,—which the Holy 
Virgin forbid !—if ever you meet the Wild Huntsman, you'll know how to act :— 
conline’ yourself always with propriety, make no noise, but behave like a gentleman, 
and don’t put the dogs off the scent ; stand a-side, and let him pass. Don t talk, he 
has no time to lose, for if he hunt after day-break, a night’s sport is forfeited for 
every star left in the morning sky. So, Sir, you see nothing puts him in a greater 
passion than to Jose his time in answering impertinent questions. Well, your High- 
ness, Left-handed Hans stood by the road-side. The baying of the dogs was so dis- 
tinct, that he felt that in a moment the Wild One would be up: his horse shivered 
like a sallow in a storm. He heard the tramp of the Spirit-steed: they came in sight. 
As the tall figure of the Huntsman passed—I cannot tell your Highness what ik was— 
it might have been, Lord forgive me for thinking what it ht have been! but a 
voice from behind Hans, a voice so like his own, for a moment he fancied that he had 
himself spoken, although he was conscious that his lips had been firmly closed the 
whole time, a voice from the road-side,—just behind poor Hans, mind,—said ‘ Good 

‘sport, Sir Huntsman, ’tis an odd light to track a stag!’ The poor man, Sir, was all 
of an ague; but how much greater, your Highness, was his horror, when the tall 
Huntsman stopped! He thought that he was going to be eaten up on the spot, at 
least : not at all, your Highness—‘ My friend,’ said the Wild One, in the kindest 
voice imaginable ; ‘say friend, would you like to give your horse s breathing with us ? | 
Poor Hans, your Highness, was so alarmed, that it never entered into his for a 
moment to 
iid Huntsman. Away they flew! away! away! away! over bog, and over 


‘ | hedge ; f ! away !—and the Ranger’s horse 
ailed, but Kept by the side of the Wild Spirit without the lesst distress; and yet, 
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your Highness, it’s very singular that Hans was about to sell this very beast only a 
day before, for a matter of five crowns:—you see, your Highness, he only howe it just 
to pick his way at night from the castle to his own cottage. Well, your Highness, i.’s 
very odd, but Hans soon lost all fear, for the sport was so fine and he had such a keen 
relish for the work, that far from being alarmed, he thought himself one of the luckiest 
knaves alive. But the oddest thing all this time was, that Hans never caught sight 
for one moment of either buck or boar; although he saw by the dogs’ noses that there 
was something keen in the wind; and although he felt that if the hunted beast were 
like any that he had himself ever followed before, it must have been run down with 
such dogs, quicker that a priest could say a pater-noster. At last, Sir, for he had 
grown quite bold, says Hans to the Wild Huntsman, ‘ The beasts run quick o’nights, 
Sir, I think ; it’s been along time I ween, e’er I scampered so far, and saw so little !,’ 
Do you know, your Highness, that the old gentleman was not the least affronted, but 
said, in the pleasantest voice imaginable, ‘ A true huntsman should be patient, Hans, 
you'll see the game quick enough ; look forward, man! what see you? and sure 
enough, your Highness, he did look forward. It was near the skirts of the forest, there 
was a green glade before them, and very few trees, and therefore he could see far 
a-head. The moon was shining very bright, and sure enough, what did he see? Run- 
ning as fleet over the turf as a rabbit, wasachild. The little figure was quite black 
in the moonlight, and Hans could not catch its face :—in a moment the hell-dogs were 
on it. Hans quivered like a windy reed, your Highness, and the Wild One laughed 
till the very woods echoed. ‘ How like you hunting mossmen?’ asked the Spirit. Now 
when Hans, your Ilighness, found it was only a mossman, he took heart again, and 
said in a shaking voice, that ‘ It is rare good sport in good company ;’ and then the 
Spirit jamped off bis horse, and said, ‘ Now, Hans, you must watch me well, for I’m 
little used to bag game.’ He said this with a proudish air, your Highness, as much as 
to hint, that hadn't he expected Hans, he wouldn’t have rode out this evening with- 
out his groom. So the Wild One jumped on his horse again, and put the bag before 
him. It was nearly morning, your Highness, when Hans found himself at the door of 
his own cottage ; and bowing very respectfully to the Spirit Hunter, he thanked him 
for the sport, and hegged his share of the night’s spoil. This was all in joke, your 
Highness, but Hans had heard that ‘ talk to the devil, and fear the last word ;’ and so 
he was determined, now that they were about to part, not to appear to tremble, but to 
carry it off with a jest. ‘ Truly, Hans,’ said the Huntsman, ‘ thou art a bold lad, and 
to encourage thee to speak to wild huntsmen again, I bave a mind to give thee for thy 
pains, the whole spoil. Take the bag, knave, a mossman is good eating, had I time 
i would give thee a receipt for sauce ;° and so saying, the Spirit rode off, laughing 
very heartily. Well, your Highness, Hans was so auxious to examine the contents of 
the bag, and see what kind of thing a mossman really was—for he had only caught a 
glimpse of him in the chase—that instead of going tu bed immediately and saying his 
prayers, as he should have done, he lighted a lamp and undid the string ; and what 
think you he took out of the bag, your Highness ? As sure as I'm a born sinner-—his 
own child !”’ 


This is good in its way; but what follows in the German style, is 
abominable, however we consider it. Many German writers have 
fallen into the mistake of supposing, that the merit of imagination is 
due to sheer extravagance and wild absurdity. This error our author 
has Searard aud, accordingly, he labours indefatigably to produce 
that kind of nonsense which vexes us in a dream. Let any one sup off 
half a pound of toasted cheese, and we will engage that he shall sec, 
at that moderate price, a vision which shall surpass the best scene of 
the would-be grotesque in Vivian Grey. Let the author exert himself 
to the utmost—he is yet no match for the night-mare. Indigestion 
is superior to his invention, and the mightiest efforts of his brain will 
be excelled by the workings of a foul stomach, Imagination is a very 
fine faculty of the mind, when happily directed or judiciously con- 
trolled ; but there is no kind of merit in the imagination of uvalloyed 
vonsense ; and when we give play to the imagination, we should have a 
care of playing the fool. This may seem a very unnecessary lecture 
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to those who have not been fatigued-with the unutterable folly of some 
imitations of the German in Vivian Grey. We refer particularly to a 
description of a debauch, which is indeed “an idiot’s tale, full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing.” What may follow this perform- 
ance we know not, for it ended our weary attempts to struggle through 
the book, as we flung it aside in disgust, and dropping into a doze, 
dreamt more reasonable things. 








FRAGMENT OF A LETTER FROM A YOUNG ARTIST IN ROME TO 
HIS FRIEND IN VENICE, IN 1575; TRANSLATED FROM A Fo. 
REIGN ORIGINAL. | 

' i Rome, October 1575. 
At length the fondest dream of my early youth is realized! I have 

trod the soil of the “ eternal city.” I have stood amidst the awful relics 

of the Capitol; and, like Marius on the ruins of Carthage, I have 
mused over the vestiges of departed empire, and have compared the mo- 

’ ral grandeur of Rome in the days of the Scipios, with the fallen state 

of her existing and priest-ridden children. I have gazed with awe 

upon the daring conceptions of Michael Angelo; with kindling rap- 

ture upon the glorious creations of the poet-painter Raphael; and I 

have-stood in mute astonishment before the gods and heroes of anti- 

quity, until I became a statue amongst statues. 

No, my Angelo! not even Pygmalion, when his sculptured fair one 
bounded from her pedestal in breathing and voluptuous reality, felt ec- 
stacy more rapturous than mine, when these grazed productions of hu- 
man genius, which I had hitherto known only in casts and copies, 
beamed upon me ia radiant and intellectual vitality. 

Until the current of my feelings was turned by domestic calamity, 
the most ardent and absorbing impulse of my youth was to study the 
rich spoils of Italy and Greece, and the wonders of modern art, accu- 
mulated in Rome. So fervent and unruly was this inclination, that it 
haunted alike my nightly visions and my waking dreams. ‘Thus inces- 
santly indulged, it became a master passion, a feverish and aching 
want, a modification of insanity, which, like a rapid and consuming 
flame, defied every effort to subdue it. At length this diseased influ- 
ence yielded to the stronger excitement created by the untimely death 
of my father, and the determination to inflict a just retribution upon 
his assassin. Now that I dwell within the sacred walls, that the sooth- 
ing task of just revenge has been accomplished, and that my mind 
has regained comparative health and elasticity, my ruling passion for 
the arts has revived with a force exceeding even its original intensity. 
The pictured glories of the Sistine and the Vatican shine out encou- 
ragingly upon me; the stern statues of antiquity relax their iron fea- 
tures, and extend their fostering arms to the most ardent of their vota- 
ries. My departure for Greece is indefinitely postponed; and I yield 
unresistingly to the enchantment which confines me within the magic 
circle of Rome and its environs. 

My progress has hitherto been rather the rush of a wandering and 
fiery meteor, than the motion of a rational being. aemediianen of 
my spirits has communicated a restless and sweeping energy to eve 


movement ; and, in a period inconceivably shoit, 1 have explored eac 
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classic hill and hollow within the eternal walls, and have traced each 
spot hallowed by great events and deeds of heroism. Too impatient 
for slower conveyance, I have, upon a rapid courser, invaded the 
groves and solitudes of the sunny hills which environ the Roman 
crater. From Tivoli, Palestrina, and Frascati, I bounded across the 
Campagna to the Alban mount and lake. From thence I plunged into 
the dark woods which wave over the classic shores and bright blue 
waters of the Mediterranean ; and, after briefly pausing at the ports 
of Nettuno, Ostia, and Civita Vecchia, I arses to Rome. Thus 
have I drawn a warrior’s line around the glorious and imperishable 
city; and have endeavoured,as vehemently and as vainly as Hannibal, 
to make it all my own. 

Each morning, since my arrival, I have risen with the sun, and as- 
cended the tower of the Capitol. How glorious from thence is the 
view of Rome and its environs! How fresh and lovely the distant and 
villa-crowned hills ; how calm, how silent, and forsaken, the interven- 
ing Campagna, spanned by the bold areades of interminable aque- 
ducts; and how proudly the imperial city reposes on the sides and 
summits of its swelling hills, and on the margin of the Tiber, which, 
like a yellow serpent, winds through its centre, forming a live of at- 
tractiou to the streets innumerable which radiate from its focus, This 
imposing metropolis is not exempt from local disadvantages; but 
where is the city so happily, so. proudly placed, for the purposes of uni- 
versal empire, and for rapid and easy communication with its vassal 
states in Europe, Africa, and Asia ! ' 

After a few days devoted to repose,and to a more tranquil investi- 
gation of the most striking objects around me, I resume the pen. Fear 
not, however, that I shall fatigue you with dull details of architectural 
dimension and execution. These I abandon to Palladie and others, 
and shall confine my remarks on ancient and modern Rome to those 
edifices only which fascinate the eye by picturesque effect, or the ima- 
gination by associated recollections of the past. . 

There is little, however, in the existing ruins to gratify the feelings 
of the scholar, whose memory is haunted by visions of free and repub- 
lican Rome. With few exceptions, the chaos of magnificent vestiges 
before me, dates from the more splendid, bat corrupt and cruel period, 
of imperial Rome; and the most imposing. of these edifices were 
planned and executed by the savage and slaughter-loving Cesars. 
llow few of these magnificent barbarians possessed any redeeming vir- 
tues! The noblest of them contributed to swell the tide of human 
blood, which rolled through their splendid amphitheatres, and hunted 
to torture and death numbers of weak and unresisting Christians. 
And yet these men, whose cruelty differed in kind rather than in degree 
from that of Nero and Caligula, were worshipped by the Romans as 
demi-gods, and are still honoured by the epithets of great and good. 

I am, nevertheless, too ardent an admirer of all that is sublime and 
beautiful in art, to view with indifference these noble relics of d 
crandeur; and although the largest portion of my time is devoted to 
the rich and inexhaustible treasures of the Vatican, I confess tha 
some of these splendid ruins have laid se pewerful a hold on my ima- 
gination, as to make me indifferent, and probably unjust, to those of 
secondary importance. As the day declines, I repair, with the eager 
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haste of a lover, to gaze upon the proud masses and enormous outline 
of the Coliseum. The eye cannot measure, nor the memory retain, 
the huge proportions of this vast and venerable pile; and on each suc- 
cessive view it appears larger to the startled eye. ‘This magical effect 
is also produced by the gradual disappearance of daylight. As the 
detail becomes indistinct, the masses gain importance, and stand out in 
loftier and bolder magnificence. No language can convey an adequate 
conception of the sublime and tranquil beauty of Rome by moonlight. 
Every minor object is absorbed in the great masses of light and shade, 
and the grander features of this august assemblage of noble edifices 
rise into rich and prominent relief. 

Amidst them towers the Coliseum, pre-eminent in size and grandeur, 
and throwing every contiguous object into insignificance and shade. 
Even the boldest of Rome's successive conquerors gazed with awe upon 
the frowning elevation and vast dimensions of a structure, in compari- 
son with which the boasted amphitheatre of Verona was trifling and 
provincial. 

The builders and-pedants of the day delight in the detection of petty 
inaccuracies in the circling lines of arcade and column, which enliven 
the exterior of this massive ruin, and without which it would have 
looked a fortress or a prison. These irregularities can offend only the 
worshippers of mere art, who will industriously trace the deviations of 
a moulding, while they overlook the perfect beauty of the elliptic 
form, the unrivalled and mountain grandeur of the mass, and the sub- 
lime effect of the immense outline. It is impossible to gaze upon these 
without acknowledging, that the builder of a Coliseum, like the archi- 
tect of a gothic cathedral, may sin against all rule, and yet, if a man 
of bold and original conceptions, he will inevitably produce a sublime 
result.” 

Returning yesterday from my daily visit to the Vatican, I wandered 
out of the gate along the ancient Via Ostia, and sought shelter from 
the meridian blaze in the church of San Paolo. The external appear- 
ance is mean, but the effect of the interior is indescribably rich and 
imposing. Picture to yourself a grove of one hundred and twenty 
columns, eighty of which are exquisite in colour, material, and form, 
dividing this immense oblong into five naves, the central nave distin- 
guished by great breadth and appalling elevation, all of them emi- 
nently beautiful, and forming collectively a basilica unrivalled in the 
world. ‘This edifice was designed -before the practice of building, in 
the model of a cross, was carried to absurdity, and it exhibits that 
figure in its most simple form: the cross nave is hardly perceptible, 
and the noble effect of this great and august oblong is unimpaired. 
The tempo and inconsistent roof over the great nave, and the va- 
rious sizes re orders of the columns, are blemishes; but, as a whole, 
the grandeur of this Christian temple is unequalled, and will never. be 
effaced from my memory. I gazed upon the rich symmetry of its beau- 
teous columns, until I almost fancied each of them an imprisoned fair 

an Iphigenia in Tauris. 
te rt Ie that Honorius, the Goth, who built this church, re- 
' moved the finest of these pillars from the mausoleum of Adrian, which 
is not impr ; but, when I look at their perfect condition, I sus- 
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which they had previously bestowed upon the Greek, when Mummius 
told the bearers of the plundered spoils of Corinth, that they should 
replace every damaged work of art with another of equal merit. 

When I emerged from this cool and classical retreat, which conveys 
to the heated frame the refreshment of a bath, I pursued my walk with 
renewed vigour, to the gate near which two frowning towers of the 
middle ages, the old city wall and the noble pyramid of Cestius, in- 
vited me to their pleasant shade. From thence I proceeded, under the 
dark foliage of cypress, chesnut, and evergreen oak, to the cool wine- 
cellars of Monte Testacco, and entered the tavern of a gay old Sici- 
lian, a genuine son of Etna. I partook with keen relish of a simple 
repast, cheered my spirits with delicious wine, retired to an apartment 
fronting the shady north, and fell into profound and refreshing sleep. 

The afternoon had cousiderably advanced, when I was roused by 
the sounds of festivity, and by the sprightly tones of the violin and 
tambourine ascending from the garden. I hastened to the window, and 
beheld the fine, full forms, the brilliant eyes, and the bounding feet, 
of a group of Roman girls, dancing to a lively measure, under the 
arching trees. The effect was so picturesque, that Fquitted my apart- 
n  , intending tosketch some of the figures and attitudes of the lovely 
dancers. Passing the open door of a public saloon, I observed a party 
of young men in animated dialogue, and the magic sounds of “ Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, and the antique,” struck upon my sympathetic ear. 
I distinguished at a glance the ardent eyes, and intellectual features 
of a group of artists ; and, recognizing amongst them a young Floren- 
tine of my acquaintance, I forgot the festive scene below, and entered 
the saloon during an altercation so vehement, that I joined the party 
unobserved. The speaker was a slender youth of eighteen, exhibiting 
in his person the classic elegance, the graceful symmetry of an Apol- 
lino; aud, in his countenance, the flashing eye, the regular and 
well-chiselled features of a Greek. “ Tell me not,” said he, address- 
ing the young Tuscan with wild and graceful animation ; “ tell me 
not that Buonarotti was a painter, unless you are prepared to prove 
that every man who thoroughly understands counterpoint is an able 
instrumentalist. He was no painter, but a boven, eccentric 
teacher, who delighted in every thing that was singular and daring in 
design, difficult and perplexing in execution. He preferred the vain 
display of skill and science to the genuine object of art, which is 
beauty of character and expression, and thus invariably sacrificed the 
end to the means. He was indebted for no small share of his cele- 
brity tu the eloquent, and exaggerated praises of that contemptible 
Florentine, Vasari, who lauded the peevish despot in golden periods 
that he might gain employment through his recommendation. 

‘“Tadmit his elevated rank as a professor of art; but, I ask you, 
what has’ he performed? What has he painted? His wearisome 
Sistine chapel. That huge congregation of such monsters as the world 
ne’er saw. His God the Father, his Prophets, and his he vod and, 
though last, not least in atrocity, the outrageously nt and 
revolting groups in his Last Judgment. These are not paint- 
ing, nor do they resemble any thing in nature. are the phan 
tasma of a painter's dreams, and originated in a diseased and irrita- 


ble temperament. They display a colossal imagination, a boundless 
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power of design, a minute and ostentatious knowledge of muscular 
action, and have benefited students by contributing immensely to 
the common stock of elementary studies; but they are destitute of 
all that can interest the eye and the heart, and they fail entirely 
in the noblest aim and ultimate object of art, which is to refine 
the taste, to elevate the feelings, and to expand the intellect of 
all mankind. 

“T have hithertosought only to maintain by argument, that Michael 
Angelo was deficient in sound taste and judgment, and that he was 
unworthy of the name of painter. I will now unanswerably demon- 
strate, that he was mean and illiberal as a man, and J dare his Tuscan 
idolaters to disprove that conclusive evidence of a little mind, which 
appeared in his persecution of the mild and heavenly Raphael. Con- 
scious of his hopeless inferiority as a colourist, and fearful that the 
rising reputation of his unassuming rival would eclipse his own, he 
secretly exerted all his skill and science in sketching designs for Bas- 
tian del Piombo. The rich colouring of the Venetian was to poison 
the shaft, and these mongrel productions were intended to dim the 
splendid achievements of the unconscious painter of the Vatican. 

“How beautifully contrasted with this degrading malice, was the 
pure and lofty integrity, the angelic forbearance, of the single- 
hearted and enthusiastic Raphael! Incapable of envy, aiming only 
at the perfection of art, and prompted by an engaging deference 
to the feelings of his irritable rival, he studied and made his own all 
that was really valuable in Michael Angelo. And herein consists the 
essential difference between these extraordinary men. Raphael couid 
avail himself of the knowledge and skill of Buonarotti; but that which 
made Raphael the unrivalled king of painters, could neither be 
imparted nor acquired. It was the celestial spark—the radiance 
within—the wondrous instinct, so deep, so certain, and so true, which 
is the noblest gift of Heaven. 

“Finally, while I concede to Michael Angelo an exalted station 
amongst the master spirits, who compose the base and the gradations 
of the great pyramid of art; I maintain, and I glory in the con- 
viction, that Raphael alone has. reached the crowning point. There 
he sits enthroned, and soars above all other artists at an elevation 


'»? 


which it is impossible to surpass or to attain!” — 
Although a Tuscan, aud a friend of Vasari, I was so raptu- 
rously excited by the impassioned eloquence of this young Demos- 
thenes, and by the poetical beauty of his climax, that I could not 
refrain from a burst of applause. I regretted, however, the indul- 
gence of this impulse, when I beheld the mute consternation, the 
Delphic horror of my-young countryman. Although habitually fluent, 
he was so astonished and yar gree you by the fiery phillogie re we 
beardless antagonist, that I expected every moment to see him retreat, 
like Cicero, re a Kes rebellious and handsome Clodius ; and when I 
observed that he vainly attempted to recal his scattered senses, I 
roused my own in defence of vos “eg Angelo, and thus replied 
to the youthful worshipper o — 
mae | sash caupha ban dilatation Michael Angelo, and I admit the 
force and trath of many of your assertions, but I cannot assent to 
your sweeping conclusion that he was a mere professor of drawing + 
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nor can I believe that you, who possess so much poetry of mien and 
language, such fervour and such eloquence, are incapable of appre- 
ciating that awful power in his conception which strikes the intellectual 
beholder like the sound of the last trumpet. Certainly his God the 
Father resembles nothing in nature, and a sounder judgment would 
have prompted him to substitute a radiant shekinah, but modern art 
has produced no form of greater sublimity. His Prophets and Sybils 
are mighty personifications of more than human zeal, enthusiasm, and 
fire, and onght therefore to exhibit somewhat of an unearthly cha- 
racter. In his Last Judgment there is an appropriate grandeur of 
expression in the God-like severity of Jesus, who, with extended hand, 
menaces the souls of the Wicked, while his tender mother meekly folds 
her arms across her breast ; and bids the souls of the righteous ascend 
into the regions of the Blessed. I admit that the lower portion of this 
immense design abounds with revolting absurdities, that the figures of 
the damned are merely multiplied versions of the Torso of Apollonius, 
and that the single figures are utterly destitute of that expression 
which ought to characterize their awful situation ; and yet you cannot 
but acknowledge that the groupings of the numerous figures are 
original and masterly, and that no one but Michael Angelo could, 
with such amazing truth and certainty, have delineated the human 
form in every conceivable variety of position. 

“ It has always been asserted by the admirers of this great man, that 
he would not condegcend to paint in oi], and by his enemies and critics 
that he wanted the ability, Believe it not! His ruling foible was a 
painful consciousness of his incompetence in colouring ; he affected to 
regard oil-painting with contempt, and the Michael Angelo of the 
public painted only in fresco. But that in his hours of seclusion and 
privacy he attempted to aecomplish oil-paintings, is a fact verified by 
the existence of pictures which could have been executed by no other 
hand. The colouring of these is common-place or inefficient ;. but in 
drawing, in design, and in anatomical precision, they bear a stamp of 
power, of passion, and of science, which cannot for a moment be mis- 
taken, and which precludes the possibility of their being copies. 1 
have recently seen in Rome one of these paintings, of small dimensions, 
but full of poetry and feeling, and representing the Crucifixion. — 

“ The Saviour has just said to his mother, Woman, behold thySon ! 
and to the disciple whom he loved, Son, behold thy Mother! The 
virgin stands on the right of the cross, St. John on the left, and above 
them two angels appear amidst fiery clouds in a larid and stormy sky, 
and minister unto Jesus. The Christ and the Madonna surpass in 


sented of lofty stature, of matured and matrow! mi 
beauty; and her mien is that of self-possession and majesty. H 

countenance is finely and eloquently expressive po Busy te 
blended with lofty indignation at the cruel death | | 
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son, and a consoling sense of his divine origin, and of his high and. 


sacred office. .To a superficial observer, this unrivalled Madonna 
displays only the pathetic grandeur of a Niobe; but to the more 
searching and serious eye, it unfolds the sublime character of a Chris- 
tian mother; supported in her hour of need by resignation to the will 
of God, and by the knowledge of a future and a better existence. 

“ The form and features of the crucified Jesus exhibit that vigorous 
pencil, and.that unrivalled knowledge of the human frame, which at 
once identify the artist. The countenance beams with a divine expres- 
sion of benevolence and of resignation te the tortures inflicted by the 
multitude he came to save and to reform. The forehead; pale and 
contracted with suffering, the mild and uncomplaining eye, and the 
racking position of the body and limbs upon the cross, are painted with, 
startling and dreadful accuracy. ‘The swollen arteries, the collapsed 
and exhausted muscles, the agonizing tension of the bones and sinews, 
and the combined expression of anguish and vitality diffused over the 
whole figure, have no parallel in art, and are drawn with a degree of 
science, freedom, and boldness, far beyond the reach of a copyist. 

“ Vasari was a man of strong prejudices, and was betrayed by an 
overweening attachment to his native country and her school of 
painting, into positive injustive towards the three great apostles of 
art, Raphael, Titian, and Correggio ; but I could not gaze upon the 
painting I have described without acknowledging the general justice, 
of his eloquent and impassioned praises of Michael- Angelo, whom 
he once described to me, in allusion to a larger design on this subject, 
as a powerful and heaven-created genius, who descended from the 
skies to teach all other artists how to delineate that most sublime and 
pathetic of sacred subjects, the Crucifixion of the Saviour.” 

The young Tuscan now accosted me, and, with glowing cheeks, ex- 
pressed his lively sense of the ready kindness with which I had advo- 
cated his cause. “You must not, however,’ he said, “do me the in- 
justice to su pose that I am unconscious of the extraordinary powers of 
Raphael. i. confidence,” he added in a lower tone, “the bitter and 
hostile jealousy existing amongst the Roman artists, renders it impos- 
sible to glean any practical knowledge from them, until they are roused 
into communication by an angry impulse. It is therefore my practice, 
when associating with painters of talent, to make a preconcerted attack 
upon their favourite opinions and prejudices, that, in the fiery collision 
of arguinent, I may seize and appropriate the sparks of genius which 
are thus elicited. I am well acquainted,” he continued aloud, “with 
the admirable little. picture of Michacl Angelo. How many attempts 
have been made to copy it, and how uniformly poor the result! - His 
minute and accurate display of haman anatomy is the envy and despair 


of all existing painters. I regret, however, that the figures in this 
painting are pa Ot and that Michael Angelo should have de- 
scended from his high ground, to paint on that diminutive scale which 
has always been the refuge of mediocrity. It isa riches style of 
sainting, and is ted only by the encouragement of women, an 
Of Sextet 1 de aay who nh finish and detail to the more spi- 
rited and noble effect of full-sized figures.” , | aerial 

I assented to the general truth of his remarks; but observed, that 

nuine talent and fine drawing would emit lustre from the pannel of 
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a miniature; and that Michael Angelo had redeemed himself from 
any suspicion of a preference for the diminutive, by those children of 
Enoch, his Sybils and Prophets. After some comments upon the 
various and conflicting opinions entertained of Buonarotti, I proceeded 
to infer from his deficiency in colouring, that an artist might rise above 
all other men in power of intellect and sublimity of conception, and 
yet fail essentially as a painter. 

“And I contend,” said a deep and rolling voice, “ that an artist of 
moderate intellect may become not only a successful, but a celebrated 
painter.” 

I looked around for the speaker, and saw a man of middle age and 
majestic person rising from a chair, where he had been partially con- 
cealed by the group before him. He extended his right arm as he 
advanced, and his falling mantle revealed his manly chest and finely 
formed shoulder. His garb was plain, rustic, and threadbare; his 
teeth of dazzling whiteness glittered as he speke, through a black beard 
of singular magnificence, while his classical features, and eyes of lus- 
trous black, betrayed another Greek; and, if I might judge from his 
amplitude of brow, and from the powerful and sareastic expression of 
his lips, an antagonist more formidable than the brilliant youth I had 
already encountered. 

“The assertion may be startling to professional ears,” he continued, 
“ but I contend that a man destitute of original conceptions, of inven- 
tive faculties of mind, or whatever you term that light within which 
raises the individual above the species, will, in painting more easily 
than in any other of the arts, obtain the applause of the multitude, if, 
with a good eye, he combines that mechanical readiness and finish 
which application will bestow upon any one; and judgment enough to 
devote himself to those subjects only which are most acceptable ‘to the 
opulent collectors of his time. He must beware of attempting what is 
termed ‘the Sublime’ in art, and be contented with a close adherence 
to nature, and to ‘the Beautiful’ in nature, which he may accom- 
plish. And he must take high ground, and boldly maintain that the 
copyist of nature is the only genuine painter, and that. all pictorial 
flights of imagination origivate in eccentric or insane perceptions. And 
he must ask his opponents, as I now ask you, what is ‘ the Sublime ?’” 

So absolute was my new opponent’s command of feature, that I could 
not immediately determine whether this attack was made in seriousness, 
in jest, or in petulance; but it roused in me a spirit of antagonism, 
which struck out an immediate reply. 

“The Sublime?” I exclaimed. “Is it not that which strikes the 
mind as thunder strikes the ear; and which flashes ‘out, like a spirit, 
from every thing which rises above the powers and conceptions of man ? 
Does it not radiate from the lineaments, the pPtes the bearing, the 
language, and the actions, of great and extraordina oon Does it not 
glow in the Iliad of Homer—in the Prometheus chylus—in the 

god-like statues of the Greek sculptors—and in. a fre said work 
of yesterday, the Moses of Michael Angelo? Does it not burst upon 
us in the battle-call of the trampet—in the howling eh of se 
blast—in the roar of the mountain storm—in the Tuage everlasting 
the cataract—in the: veurging thunder of the pier it peroneh 
and — culties in the: silent march of —," 
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the deep low muttering which precedes the earthquake—in the magni- 
bar of universal nature—and in the awful mystery which invests the 
eity ?” 

“ We shall not arrive at any conclusion,” he coolly replied, “ until we 
have clearly defined the nature and limits of each of the arts. At a 
more convenient season I shall rejoice to meet such a gladiator in the 
arena, and to try whether our differences are reconcilable by argument. 
But we must not forget that the sun is setting in splendour, and that 
we assembled here for a festal purpose. In Rome, the month of October 
is ever sacred to social enjoyment ; and 1 propose that we abandon the 
endless labyrinth of argument to follow the joyous mazes of the dance.” 

This proposal being warmly seconded by the more youthful of the 
assembled artists, we descended into the sheltered garden, where we 
found numerous groups of happy Romans, and amongst them the fair 
wives and mistresses of several of our party. Our arrival was hailed 
as a signal to renew the dance, and the handsome youth who had so 
fiercely assailed Michael Angelo, singled out the loveliest of the assem- 
bled fair ones. She was a noble specimen of the full and majestic style 
of beauty peculiar to the Roman women, and which would betray too 
much of Gothic ancestry, were it not redeemed by the dark lustre of 
their eyes, and the superlative and classic grandeur of their profiles. 
The dance was of that lively, bounding, dramatic character, in which the 
Italians delight ; full of imagination and sentiment, and imparting life and 
eloquence to every limb and every feature. The flying grace of the young 
Greek, and the slender symmetry of his perfect form, were beautifully 
contrasted with the imposing air, the Juno stature, the more measured 
and stately movements of his partner, and every eye was fixed upon them 
in admiration. In the classical and perfect beauty of their forms and 
attitudes, they resembled two antique statues just descended from their 
pedestals, and enjoying their new existence in the circling dance. [I 
eould have imagined hima nymph of Diana in male attire, and her the 
Greek Apollo in the garb of woman ; and I was no longer at a loss to 
explain his antipathy to the skeleton school of Michael Angelo, when 
I saw the fiery flash of his dark eye subdued into Ionian softness as he 
gazed upon the Titianesque grace and voluptuous contours of his fair 
companion. . 

I discovered, on inquiry from our Sicilian host, that the elder of the. 
two Greeks was named Odysseus; that he was a native. of the isle of 
Scio, and was pensioned and patronised by the Giustiniani family, in 
‘consideration of certain literary services. He was employed also by 
the learned in Italy, and other parts of Europe, to collate and to copy 
the Greek manuscripts in the Vatican library. The young Apollo, 
Tolomeo, was his nephew, and under his superintendance while study- 
ing the art of painting, to which he was professionally devoted. 
pi — delned dan f Od he gazed in contemplative 

0 sseus, as a7, 
enjoyment. atin the group of ai V more at leisure, his 






tions of a mind of the: highest order, and by something indescribably 
different from all other men which I discerned in him. Nature had be- 
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stowed upon him a head of wonderful properties and unequalled 
grandeur, displaying, in might, majesty, and wisdom, a personification 
of the Phidian Jupiter. His eyebrows were prominent, strongly 
marked, and bushy; and a mind well regulated, fearless, and inde- 
pendent, looked out of his clear and well-opened eyes. His person 
was not unworthy of the lofty brow, and thick ambrosial curls, which 
crowned its tall propertions. It was cast in the grandest mould of 
masculine strength and symmetry, and there was in his deportment, 
and in his tread, that dignity which is the offspring of self-respect and 
conscious superiority. ‘The sarcastic expression which played around 
his lips during the heat of discussion, had disappeared ; but when he 
spake, there was occasionally a good-natured irony in his tone and look 
which led the listener to doubt whether the opinions he expressed were 
his own, or assumed only to sound the intellect, and draw out the know- 
ledge of those with whom he conversed. 

I accosted him, and proposed a walk up the adjacent hill, to view 
the glories of the sunset. He assented, with a benignant smile, and 
we proceeded slowly up Monte Testaceo, on the summit of which we 
found several artists sketehing the varied scenery which glowed around 
them in the golden hues of an Italian sunset. The ever-levely pyra- 
mid of Cestius, the churches of San Paolo, Pietro Mentorio, and 
Stefano Rotondo, the tower of Ceeilia Metella, and the Coliseum, rose 
in a flood of brightness; beyond them glittered romantic villas, vine- 
covered slopes, and ancient aqueducts ; and the lovely distance was 
crowned by the hills of Tivoli, Frascati, and the Sabine land. 

The broad disk of the sun now touched the horizon, and the sublime 
and still unfinished cupola of St. Peter’s threw up its giant head in 
luminous and imposing magnificence. Hts noble outline was well de- 
fined, and apparently brought nearer to the eye, by the transparency 
of the atmosphere ; and, as we gazed upon it, our thoughts simulta- 
neously turned upon the colossal mind and daring hand of the ar- 
chitect. 

* That cupola,” remarked my companion, “ well illustrates the gi- 
gantic and imperious mind of the man who designed it. It is the 
wonder of modern architecture, and would have astonished the boldest 
Greek or Roman builder. The heroic daring, and sublime perseverance 
of Michael Angelo would have raised him.to distinction in any other ca- 
reer ; and had France or Spain produced this fiery and ambitious spirit, his 
choice wou have been politics or arms; but,in prostrate and divided 
Italy, wherd could his mighty soul seek occupation and renown, but in 
the pursuit of arts and letters? How few of these ethereal spirits 
has any age or nation produced! Even Greece, beyond all comparison 
the most intellectual nation of antiquity, can display but a scanty 
group of really great men. Lycurgus, Themistocles, Pythagoras, So- 
crates, Arist »teles, Homer, Eschylus, Sophocles, Aristophanes, Pericles, 
Demosthenes, Phidias, Apelies. When I have named these, I have 
included all. Other bright names illumine the pages of her history ; 
but their radiance was a borrowed light, and their strength was the 
minor power which the needle steals from the magnet.” st. 

- The glorious luminary had now sunk in solemn grandeur, and the 
ruddy tints of evening were rapidly following his career— Were I a 
landscape painter,” exclaimed Odysseus, as we returned to the tavern, 
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“ J] would for a year paint only atmospheric tints, and, above all, sun- 
sets. What enchanting and harmonious blending of light and shade, 
of cloudy forms, and clear azure! It is the poetry of nature, and all 
the prominent features of landscape shine out with new and tenfold 
lustre when the god of day descends in a glow of fire.” 

“ The tints of sunset,” I replied, “are too evanescent to be accu- 
rately fixed in the memory, and from thence slowly transferred to can- 
-vas: norcan any artist approach this kind of excellence who does not 
combine wonderful skill with a creative imagination, and a deep feeling 

for the beauties of nature.” 

“ True,” rejoined Odysseus, “ the finer features of nature cannot 
be faithfully copied until they are deeply felt. They must reach the 
intellect through the feelings, and thus become interwoven with the 
man. It was by the daily contemplation and study of the naked 
human form in public baths and gymnastic exercises, that the Greek 
artists attained such unrivalled excellence in painting and sculpture. 
The picturesque attitudes, and finely developed figures of the wrestlers, 
boxers, runners, and throwers of the discus and the spear, at their 
public games, afforded opportunities of study and improvement which 
modern artists may look back upon with envy, but will never attain 
in the present state of society. The warmer clothing required in the 
variable climate of Italy,-and the absence of athletic games in the 
education of her youth, prevent that perfect development of strength 
and beauty in the human frame which distinguished the Greeks: and 
it is to be feared, that any attempt to remedy this defect by the 
introduction of gymnastic exercises, would be crushed in its infancy 
by the iron arm of ignorance and prejudice, and by the withering 
influence of that monkish power, which knows that it exists only by 
the blindness of the people, and has cunning enough to foresee the 
prodigious mental impulse which the full expansion of physical power 
would convey to the vivacious youth of Italy.” 

On our arrival at the tavern, we found the company reduced to our 
own party, the dancers reposing from their fatigues, and a garden 
banquet in preparation. ‘Tolomeo and his lovely partner had been 
proclaimed the king and queen of the feast. Their dark eyes were 
sparkling with gaiety, their brows were wreathed with chaplets of 
laurel, and their lips with involuntary smiles, as they were conducted 
in regal state to an elevated seat at the end ofa long table. The 
scene of the banquet was a spacious arbour of vine-trellice, and under 
the spreading branches of a lofty chestnut, but open on one side to admit 
the amber light and soft effulgence of an Italian moon. Oar Sicilian 
host was a man of ingenuity and taste; and his supper table was 
decorated by several small fountains, which played their pure waters 
in fanciful and graceful jets, flashing like drifted silver in the moon- 
‘beams, and soothing our senses with the gentle cadence of their soft 
and. ceaseless.music. The assembled artists, their lovely wives and 
friends, were grouped around the table, while Odysseus and I occupied 
the seat opposite to the regal pair, and now began a scene of sucial 
and genuine enjoyment. There are no men so richly fraught with 
‘spirituality and gaiety as artists in their hours of leisure. All of 
them possess much general knowledge unconnected with their pro- 
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fession, and not a few are men of exalted and poetical imagination, 
and full of refined and generous feeling. With such materials for 
convivial enjoyment, the hours flew like moments. The delicious wines 
and fruits of southern Italy, the guitar, the song, the tale, and the 
repartee, the bright eyes and brighter wit of lovely women, and the 
speaking glances of youthful lovers; such were our elements of 
pleasure, and the evening passed as swiftly as a pleasant dream. It 
was an hour after midnight, when, during a brief pause in the con- 
versation, the melodious voices of Tolomeo and his queen burst like 
Arcadian flutes upon our ravished ears, and sang in thrilling harmony 
a joyous and appropriate strain, the chorus of which was chaunted 
with exulting enthusiasm by all assembled. 


SONG. 


Qui se un piacer si gode 
Parte non v’ha la frode ; 
Ma lo condisce a gara 
Amore e fedelta. 
Chorus. O care selve, o cara 
Felice liberta. 


Qui poco ognun possiede, 

E ricco ognun si crede : 

Né pit bramando impara, 

Che cosa é poverta. 
Chorus. O care, &c. 


Senza custodi, o mura, 
La pace é qui sicura, 
Che l’altrui voglia avara 
Onde allettar non ha. 
Chorus. O care, &c. 


We now arose to depart in a glowing tumult of friendly and social 


‘feeling. It was a night of surpassing splendour, and we walked home- 


ward in the brilliant lig \t of the full-moon, singing in chorus as we 
skirted the still waters cf the Tiber. We moved in gay procession 
under triumphal arches, and amid ruins 6f shadowy grandeur, until 
we reached the Tarpeian rock, where we paused a moment, and 
separated amidst cordial and resounding wishes of “ Felicissima 
Notte.” 








DAW’S REMINISCENCES, 


Mr. Eprror,—I want to know from you, for I think it is in your 
line of business, how much money it may fetch me to publish my 
Reminiscences. If you back me, I will set-to, and cudgel my know- 
ledge-box for as pleasant a “ Life and Times” as ever was writ by 
that play-wright Reynolds, or the arch-composer Michael—and by 
George! I'll beat them hollow, even on their own stage. = 

By the law! I’ve as big a budget of the like characters to show off, 
as would feed a hungry author for a twelvemonth. None of your 
flash adventures, to make people laugh, like comical story-books, but 
downright serious things, that happened to myself during my eventful 
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life. But the mischief is, I never had much scholarship ; elegance of 
style, therefore, I won’t lay claim to—nor fine grammar either ; at 
least, not that I know of—for to say truth, I never could write—that 
is, small text, having spoilt my hand by beginning with letter-writin 
on a large scale. Yet my works have been read by all the world, ee 
my midnight lucubrations have gone through numberless editions ; 
nevertheless, I'm as innocent of grammar as the child unborn. Fact 
was, I never had occasion to write, but with a whiting-brush on dead 
walls, but I never heard that any critic ever found fault with my 
Syntax. 

You will observe, therefore, that I employ an amanuensis, who is 
answerable for the bad spelling and grammar of my memoirs. He 
blows me up, by telling me, that ’twas he who edited for some of those 
life-writing folks, who had no more school-learning than I—but, how- 
ever, I insist on his being particular, and not cramming in too many 
fine words of his own, lest people should suspect the hodge-podge not 
to be genuine, and lest I should not be able to understand my own 
book, as happened to some of his employers. He promises to put a 
dash under such wares as he furnishes himself, and to write down 
verbatim nothing, but what I comprehend after his explaining it— 
so that I shall speak for myself, though in his words. 

The main point is to lay before you in brief, who, and what I am, 
that you may judge how far I am fit to write a book, bigger than the 
History of England, of myself and the nobility and rabble with whom 
I kept company. I am both a musician and a comic actor by profes- 
sion, though not on the books of either house ; but for all that, my 
business has given me as many opportunities of observing the Great 
and Little, as ever any of those gentry had. I once was manager of 
a theatre as popular as any in London ; but this is anticipating, as 
my amanuensis says; for that, if I mean to spin out two volumes, I 
must begin as far back as I know any thing about my origin. I shall 
then give you a hurried sketch of my career, from the time when I 
was first thought on till now; and beg you to inform me, whether it 
will be a good spec ; as it won’t answer me to be keeping an amanu- 
ensis here in the compter, at eleven pence three farthings a day, 
tobacco, snuff, and ale not included, without which we should never 
feel any inspiration, as he says. 

ll ay ~ sere that “pod heard of, were of the mother's side, 
and she, good woman, was no way given to brag of them! though I 


have heard her acknowledge that she was indebted to her mother for 
ssed. She wasa fine woman—for her 


all the t qualities she 
rn life, and , Lam told, in her youth, a fine contralto 

voice, that sometimes was heard above every other in Covent Garden 

! . In reality, some of her notes were so shrill, yet welcome, that 
even when she was walking in the streets, persons, attracted by h 

. voice, would run to their doors, and invite her with the greatest civilit 
to rest herself, while they commended or criticised the burden of her 


-song. She always received some little presents from her admi 





ne , for she was uncommonly high-spirited, retur. 
in fruit and yogetsbblen ontof her garden, which was egrecably situa 


‘in the purlieus of the theatres. Indeed, I have no doubt she mig! 
have accumulated a fortune in this way, hed she Jajd out her money to 
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interest, but she had a ginerous soul, and preferred all “her life-time 
assisting public-houses—of refuge, and increasing the revenue, to lay- 
ing up any provision for the morrow. Her public spirit was un- 
Gonidid: and private virtues appeared ridiculous to her in comparison 
with the general good; not that I mean to disparage-those same pri- 
vate virtues, for hers were private enough, God knows—more so than 
any miser’s charities—but she was none of your over strict people, 
“too good on earth to stay ;” for it was a common saying of her, that 
she was no better than she ought to be—a negative compliment to her 
worth, which implies her to have been quite as good as she might be, 
but nothing uncommon—no, by my faith! she was all the reverse of 
that. ) : 

However, though I may have lost a fortune by her noble thirst 
for the good of the public, I have no disposition to blame her for 
indulging it, because it is owing to her love of freedom, that I ever 
was born—moreover, she threw no tedious forms, or any of the “ law’s 
delays” between me and this goodly world ; but the good creature, 
not content with conceiving the notion of me, hastened to take out a 
patent or copyright, to prevent any one else from fathering her young 
idea, but those to whom she might assign it in her affidavit. Several 
gentlemen were anxious to have the forthcoming edition dedicated to 
them, else why did they deposit their subscriptions? but genius is 
wayward! my lady-mother most disinterestedly named as trustee, a 
gentleman who had never contr*buted to her production.. She was 
the means too of bringing him into notice, by the tribute which she 
paid to his taste ; in consequence of which, a gentleman pensioner of 
the parish, with a gold-laced hat and coat, waited upon him, bearing 
an address of congratulation, signed by the churchwardens, &c. 

I did not come into the world without some such fuss as always 
attends the entrance of a prodigy. A great house was appointed for 
my mother’s lying-in, and a physician was ordered to attend her free 
of expense, so grateful was the community for her devotion to their 
service. J cannot say, however, that their gratitude was without 
exception, for it was wholly wanting in the quarter one would have 


‘least expected ; that is to say, in the person whom she had gratui- 


tously paternized, and laid under a mighty obligation. Well! well ' 
it’s the way of the world! I won’t speak ill of him, because he is 
my namesake, mother having, out of regard for him, honoured him by 
calling me by his name, a proceeding that was very useful to me in 
after life, as it enabled me honourably to choose which name I should 
prefer, of Jay or Daw, my excellent mother being familiarly called 
Nelly Jay, and her adopted assignee Mr. John Daw. . 

So clever a woman could not but have particular notions about 
education, and it was her system that man s become useful from 
his very childhood. Now as a child could not be a profitable servant 
in the church or law, it was useless to teach him reading or writing, 
when he might never live to enter those professions. At least, it was 
better to instruct him in any art that he could turn to immediate ad- 
vantage. She soon found out one, that promised to unfold my mental 
and bodily powers, and produce a certain return, without the expendi- 
ture of much capital. Ser TBaeoe, 3 9 seidibhai ce ts 


The alto tenore of a respectable stro!ling company happening to 
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be seized with a locked jaw, in consequence of some mistake in the 
rehearsal of a tragic opera, my mother applied for the vacancy for 
me, before indeed I could weil articulate; but 1 was not a bit the 
less qualified for the part, which consisted in moving the pity of our 
hearers. Heaven knows how many people I made cry, at the deep 
pathos of my “ Cherry ripe, ripe I say,” and “ March, march, Ettrick, 
&e.!” Nothing could be more melancholy than my “ Buy a Broom,” 
for it drew abundance of halfpence from buyers’ pockets. But at 
the same time I could be airy and funny on occasions; aud though it 
scarce becomes me to assert it, yet I have seen many a sorry fellow 
stop in the midst of a smart shower, to laugh at my comical delivery 
of “ Home, sweet Home.” But, indeed, no one was better disposed 
to relish the conceit of the song than myself, for there was something 
very laughable in calling our abode sweet home; but the thing is 
plain, after travelling about for hours under the pelting storm, some- 
times barefoot and half-clad, as Yhe costume of the melodram 
required, it was natural to have thouglit “« no place like home,” even 
though it were a sty, which ours was not by any means, for pigs 
never go down stairs or ladders to their homes. 

I shall not trouble you with my various debuts in several new 
operas performed by our corps, nor with the names of the sonatas, 
cantatas, and caVatinas, in which I figured before my audience as 
successfully as Michael Kelly before his. I became a morning star, 
and was offered repeated engagements in other companies, which my 
mother declined for me, as she had a truly philosophical plan of 
education laid out for my perfectibility. She had rightly judged 
that the physical powers are first susceptible of development, and 
that youth is the season for rendering them active and pliant. The 
manager, who was also thorough-base of our small, select band, 
happened just then to be taken off by a violent attack of sore throat, 
which is, I have remarked, both chronic and epidemic in London, 
' occurring once a quarter among the starving poor of the metropolis. 
‘This of course deranged the affairs of the troop, which could not be 
remodelled instanter, and gave my mother an opportunity of prose- 
cuting her intentions in regard to me, without violating any stipula- 
tion. She bound me for three years to the celebrated professor of 
gymnastics, Will. Swing. Under him I acquired all the flexibility of 
limb that could be wished.. I learnt to walk on my hands, as a 
resource in case I should ever lose my legs; to stand upon my head 
for variety; and to cut all manner of summersaults: for exercise. 
‘Swing had a peculiar mode of teaching, that enforced his meaning on 
the very joint in contumacy; and I do believe, if he had lived long 
enough, t should not have-retained one unruly bone in my body ; how- 
ever, he had not studied. anatomy, and this proved the cause of his 
-untimely loss to the profession. He knew no difference between the 
clavicle of the neck and other joints, and therefore Government 
decreed that he should be suspended until he was fully enlightened 
on that point, for having practised with intent, as it was termed, upon 
the vertebra of one of his pupils. However, they were kind enough 
to allow him to take a benefit, and got up a platform expressly for 
-his exhibition on the Rett Sond The first fall proved fatal to him, 
\not through want of any skill or agility, but from some defect in the 
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stage, and mismanagement of the attendants. Poor fellow! we all 
felt sore for him long after he was gone. All I inherited by his death 
was a red waistcoat, trimmed with copper-lace, sooty white breeches, 
with stockings to match, and an infinity of capers, not forgetting some 
black and blue ornaments of choice workmanship. 

I had now picked up a number of valuable accomplishments, and, 
what I shall always prize most, a precious set of acquaintance, many 
of whom have figured in the annals of their country, and others, who 
will be handed down to posterity in measwred lines. My genius began 
to expand itself in lofty flights; but my mother perceiving the bent of 
my talents, insisted upon my aot pursuing my studies without some 
guide, at such a critical period of my career. I submitted to her sage 
counsels, and entered myself a noviciate of the college of Trappists, in 
the city. 

Those not acquainted with the existence of that seminary, may in- 
quire the nature of its doctrines, and its situation. The latter I am 
not at liberty to reveal ; but it is well known to the police, as the great 
nursery of juvenile assessors, collectors, tax-gatherers, purse-bearers, 
chancellors of the exchequer, and all those other officers of the nation, 
who force money out of people’s pockets. 

The discipline of the academy is this: an image of stuffed ticken is 
dressed like a gentleman; and to carry on the resemblance, a corner of 
a silk handkerchief peeps out of the pocket; inside a small bell is sus- 
pended, that will tinkle upon the least motion. The scholar advances, 
and endeavours to extricate the silken commodity. If he succeed 
without any perceptible alarum, well and good; he is.commended, and 
sometimes paid for his address; if not, for every tinkle he receives a 
severe reprimand from the lecturer. This is. never-a verbal one, for 
fear of hurting his spirit only. When he is sufficiently a proficient in 
these feats of adroitness, he is allowed to practise on living models. 
Nor are the experiments confined to silk or muslin. The higher grades 
are exercised upon weightier objects—purses, snuff-boxes, watch and 
seals, &c. that require greater sleight of hand, without which a youth 
is not qualified to practise this species of refined legerdemiain. As I 
meant always to be a traveller, and explorer of unknown regions, 1 
perfected myself in all these manceuvres, and acquired such surprising 
dexterity, as put the professor himself more than once on his vigilance 
against the rapid flirtation of my hand. He offered to take me into 
business with him, and give up his college to retire into domestic life 
with six female friends of his; on condition that each of the eight should 
share a like portion of the profits. This generous offer I ; because 
my mother would not allow me to incur such weighty obligations, un- 
less she were allowed to repay him in some measure, by taking upon 
herself the office of receiver and treasurer. He by no means 
think of encumbering her with such drudgery ; and thus, through over- 
delicacy on both sides, the proposition fell to the ground, _ 

It was just a I got into acquaintance with some of 
H. M.’s mictebomniiel representatives of the executive. Some of them 
wore scarlet, and bore coronets, and all of them had 
consequence about them. None of them were lord high : 
constable of the tower, I am sare; but still many of r cleorereaair’ 
bles and marshals of other places. I say nothing in disparagement of 
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the king’s right of bestowing honours; but still, it behoves him to be 
extremely particular on whom he bestows such splendid dignities as the 
baton. Some of these aristocratical gentlemen, for instance, were un- 
deserving of such high favour. It will scarce be believed, that they 
‘took advantage of my free-making disposition, to inform his majesty 
of something that dropt in my haste from me; and in consequence of 
which, his majesty himself went to law with me, and directed (I must 
‘say in the handsomest manner) his own counsel to proceed against 
-me, without putting me to the least charge, not so much as for a coun- 
sel to defend me. There was nothing but the height of complaisance 
throughout the whole proceeding : the judge left it to me to say whether 
I was guilty or not; I answered “ not guilty,” but left itto my country ; 
the counsel left it to the judge, and the judge left it to the jury; the 
jury knew nothing of the matter, but did as his lordship seemed to think 
proper, that is, they found me guilty of petty larceny—a thing that was 
absoutely ridiculous and impossible ; for as I live, that was the first day 
‘I had ever heard of such a crime ; and how, in the name of common sense 
could I be guilty of knowingly committing what I did not know to exist, 
even inname? But the above mentioned coronetted witnesses swore 
to the fact, and his lordship was polite enough to imagine me as well 
read in the law as himself; and so, when he most condescendingly 
‘asked me if I had any thing to say for myself, I was ashamed of avow- 
ing my ignorance in open court, and rather than do so, suffered myself 
to be removed, for change of air and opportunity of study, to Coldbath- 
‘fields for the summer months. 

I fell off greatly in my learning during my stay here, for there was 
small opportunity of practice. Most of the young gentlemen boarders 
never took snuff but out of other people’s boxes, and were equally 
‘careless of self in the articles of handkerchiefs and purses. There was 
‘a delightfal community of goods among them, without any great regard 
for the distinctions between meum and fuwm, which feed so many 
hungry law-choppers. But what could be done, where there was but 
one wisp among twenty? Nothing remained for me, in this dearth of 
subjects, but to give private lessons in the science of ways and means, 
to such of the active young pensioners as took my—fancy. We mu- 
tually communicated our progress in the abstract sciences; and I never 


‘remember a time when I acquired so much desultory information on 
eral, though my particular avocation was for awhile sus- 


th 

om Nor was the government neglectful of the health and educa- 
‘tion of its most active citizens. We were taught to dance on a new 
principle, and to keep time with a huge cylindrical organ, that greatly 
improved our elasticity. There was an ordinary kept on purpose for 
our restoration; and on Sundays a farce was always acted, morning and 
evening, for our amusement. Every now and again a tragedy was per- 
) and some of our body were invited to act the principal part; 
and it must be allowed, that after some advice and preparation, they 
managed to do the death-scenes in good style. The trainer was a very 
social fellow, who would often come down after dinner, to chat an hour 
‘or 80 with some of us, and charitably give us an opportunity of trying 
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tures. I acquired such a relish for this congenial society, that I was 
almost sorry to leave it, when the three months of my rustication 
expired, and when it became quite om ge for me to make my arrival 
with the fashionables in town. But I had almost forgot to mention, that 
some patriotic individuals, of truly evangelical character, had under- 
taken our instruction in reading and writing on a new principle ; for 
most of us would have scorned the old way, as too slavish for genius. 
They called themselves the Tract Society, and very tractable scholars 
they made us. Part of the system was this: a regular pack of A. B.C. 
cards were dealt out among us, and whoever could make a word out 
of his hand, obtained a certain stake ; thus, we gambled for learning. 
Another plan was this; a tract was given to the head scholar to read ; 
if he read it through correctly, he earned a deposit; if not, whoever 
set him right got 80 much out of it; so that altogether, reading and 
spelling were as agreeable to us as pitch and toss. Bat whether we 
won or lost, we always received a quantity of printed papers to study 
in private: bless their considerate liberality! I never should have 
been able to alliterate the walls, and consecrate them to learning, nor 
to mount the tub and preach to the honest Southcotians, had it not 
been for the charitable edification of the Tract Society; but we will 
come to all that by and bye; at present it is my business to inform 
you, how I, and two verily converted brethren of mine, managed to 
circulate more tracts in a day, than the society had disseminated in a 
month; and I hope that the charity of the act will cover a multitude 
of my sins; I say the charity, because, as for good works, I no more 
value them than the society itself: 
Well, then, young Griffin, Jim Ferret, and I, were booked for town 
on the same day, and into a more devout or sanctified deportment it 
was impossible to get us, I, in particular, sang psalms more affect- 
ingly than I had ever sung Cherry Ripe, and was allowed to have had 
a call, aud become a sincere penitent. The situation of psalmist to 
one of the “ Little Houses of the Lord” was offered tome; but I had 
higher objects in view, and meant to convert on a larger scale; namely, 
on the highways and public places. We three volunteered to labour 
in the same vineyard with the society, and they furnished us abundantly 
with materials, and a viaticum. The morning fixed for our departure 
(I shall never forget it) had also been selected for the farewell address 
of some of our brightest companions, who were bound on a journey in 
quite an opposite directions They had removed to the neighbourhood 
of the Saracen’s Head, for the purpose of starting early in the morn- 
ing. We just reached the hotel in time to see them on the top of the 
new drop, as I think that swiftest of all stages is called, and of course 
we stayed to hear their adieus, and to see them of. We profited by 
the good advice they gave at parting—for how should we have been 
unconcerned and inattentive to our duty, when the most indifferent 
spectator appeared so wrapt up in the scene, as to be quite unconscious 
of what was going on at his very skirts? One of the travellers bade 
us make the most of time—and so we did, for each of us provided 
himself with a watch to note it correctly, _ After which, we set off 
westwardly, to promote the circulation of the. i as we had pro- 
jected. As these were pretty little sermons adapted. to solemn occa- 
sions, we thought it bat allowable rhetorical art, to fit them with a 
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text suitable to the melancholy reflexions which the morning’s scene 
had awakened: and to make it more impressive, by an oratorical fic- 
tion, we feigned these tracts to be “the last speeches and dying 
words’’ of some confessors, who had bequeathed a word of exhorta- 
tion to their survivors. 

There was such a similarity in the style of these two prosy compo- 
sitions, that persons seldom perceived the pious fraud, until we were 
far away; for we made it a point not to loiter on our road, but to 
scatter a grain of advice here and there, collecting at the same time 
penny subscriptions for the benefit of the society. 

Our habits being similar, we agreed to go into partnership, and to 
purchase a small theatre and orchestra, out of the fruits of the sale of 
the society papers. I was appointed manager, Griffin money-taker, 
and Ferret conductor of the band ; for this last was a first-rate player on 
the pandean-pipes and big drum. We had acquired so much reverence 
for religion and the laws, that we always took care to introduce a 
grave clergyman, or rebuking magistrate, among the characters per- 
sonated ; and this for the purpose of inspiring the multitude with 
respect towards those orders. We invariably represented them as 
doing their duty in spite of blows, stripes, kicks, and other disasters. 
Our plots were generally of a simple nature, tending to illustrate the 
felicity of the marriage state, not in the dull, insipid, Darby and Joan 
life; but in the most animated and striking style. 

We amassed a tolerable sum each day for all the purposes of life, 
and a surplus, which we laid out for encouragement to malt-growers ; 
for we always had a public motive in view. During the height of my 
success, the venerable Mrs. Jay was confined in the Borough, whither 
she had been directed to retire for some months ; but as the Morning 
Post made no mention of her, under the head of births, we think it 
right, out of delicacy, to keep all relating to that matter a secret. 

Fortune rarely favours the deserving for any length of time! A 
variety of accidents occurred to diminish the profit of our partnership 
—the loss of my mother, who was the property-woman and Jow- 
keeper, much embarrassed us—the disputes between the landholders 
sol manufacturers, too, rendered people so suspicious, that they either 
went without any thing in their pockets, or having it, refused to cop- 
tribute to the relief of others. How, therefore, could we expect to amerce 
them ? but the most ruinous measure of all, was the appointment of a 
dramatic censor, in Mr. G. Colman, who refused to license such pieces 
as contained good, round, old English ejaculations ; and, consequently, 
the entertainments became so insipid to the nation at large, that no 
one would attend them; and, in fact, the theatre has been retrograding 
ever since. As we had neglected to obtain the lord chambertain’s 
license, the reformists adopted summary paoesen of fine, &c. against 
us. During the examination on oath, before a magistrate, it having 


appeared that Mr. Griffin had taken upon himself one of the highest 
privileges of the House of Commons, that of taxing the subject, we 
were deprived of his valuable services, and he was ordered to appear 
at the bar, to answer for the breach of privilege. lye 

These accumulated misfortunes obliged us to shut up the theatre, 
and not long after a docket was struck against me as lessee, by a 
pawnbroking scoundrel, who put the whole property to the hammer. 
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The poor actors luckily found engagements im other companies. I 
have here said very little about them, because their lives are familiar 
to the dramatic public; but should this sketch appear promising 
enough, I will deck it out with anecdotes of these stage-characters, 
which will be read with avidity, by all the lovers of the drama. 

Having thus suddenly sunk down on the very high-road to wealth, 
honour, fame, and consequence, no resource remained for me but to. 
turn writer. I chose a grand ornamental style, and adopted a pecu- 
liar system of contrast; if the matter on which I wrote was dark or 
obscure, I composed in a light, brilliant manner, that set off the sub- 
ject to great advantage. On the contrary, if I had to deal with a 

lain, lucid subject, I endeavoured to give it an air of gravity and: 
sombre shade, that greatly impressed it on the imagination. However, 
I generally preferred the light style, because my studies were carried. 
on by night, at which time images of darkness were not adapted to 
my disposition. But clearness and distinctness were my chief charac- 
teristics ; and I succeeded so far, that it was usual to say of my writ- 
ings, that those who ran might read them. How often I have been 
near being prosecuted for them, is well known to my contemporaries. 
That, however, is no discredit to me, as the greatest authors have also 
been prosecuted in this age. I say no more, lest I should be accused: 
of vanity, but refer my readers to the walls about Brompton and Ken- 
sington, for specimens of the sublime and beautiful. 

I might have subsisted very comfortably by this literary occupation, 
enlightening the world and helping to polish mankind, had not the 
subjects on which I wrote been speedily exhausted. ‘The field of my 
exertions became so narrowed from being, like the other genteel pro- 
fessions, overstocked, that invention was completely foiled for new, 
untouched matter to write upon. Nothing remained but to publish 
fresh editions of my works, as fast as they went off: but a man of: 
genius flies from the tedious labour of correeting and revising former 
ideas—such monotonous employment sickens him—add to which, the 
emolument seldom repays him for his trouble. I did not altogether 
discard letters, but united them to the more successful mode of 
instructing mankind morally. Having,in the course of my meditating 
rambles by moonlight, been one evening suddenly surprised by certain: 
inquisitive meddlers, while in the act of composing a majestic ode ona 
country church-yard, I broke off the strain in a pet, leaving my instru-: 
ments behind me, and took refuge from the impertinent spies in the 
body of the building. Here a gentleman of dignified mien was hold- 
ing forth upon sheep and goats, lambs, oxen, and asses, as if he were a 
grazier ; and, indeed, he proved to be the greatest feeder in the parish. 
There is no accounting for the unseasonable hour, in which conviction 
may be forced upon us. Here now was I, dreaming of uothing but 
cattle, and yet I received as sincere a call in this place, as ever I 
received. I began to mourn within me, that I had so long neglected: 
the lessons of the Tract Society, and determined instantly to set about 
teaching men the vanity of earthly yn Bi 399 | 

In effect, on the descent of the grazier from the elevated place 
whence he delivered his lecture, I went up to him in an unostentatious 
way, and used certain private arguments, that could not fail to pro- 
duce in him, conviction of the uncertainty of human possessions. I 
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showed him how much better it was to keep a good watch on himself, 
than to allow his flock to engross his hourly concern; I made him 
take heed, lest the fleecer should himself be fleeced, yea, in the very 
act of wool-gathering ; and then I modestly retired, not wishing to 
encounter his self-upbraidings. Having begun the pious work, I has- 
tened back to town that night, reasoning with myself, and strengthen- 
ing my resolution, to become henceforth an enforcer of the instability 
of worldly goods. 

With this view I waited on an adopted wnele of mine, a truly 
benevolent man, who had always maintained that doctrine by precept 
and practice, lending money to all such as showed a disregard of their 
property. I gave him a pledge of my conversion; and he fitted me 
out as an itinerant teacher. I brushed up my divinity, and attended 
several conventicles before I commenced lecturing, always inculeating 
by my practice the maxim with which I set out. At length I took’ 
the field as a Southcote militant, and drew from my congregation as 
many proofs of their profound attention as ever were elicited. There 
was such an outpouring at my meetings, that the plate was found to 
contain watches, rings, and trinkets, besides coin, extracted from my 
audience by the powerful appeals I made; and many wept for days 
after,-at the lessons which I had given them. Of course I took not 
the merit of these zealous efforts on myself, nor did any one attribute 
to me such selfseeking worldly-mindedness. No! it was no sort of 
suspicion of my appropriating gifts, which did not belong to me, that’ 
threw me into discredit with my hearers, who more and more delighted 
in my discourses, from the zeal with which I denounced picking and 
stealing. I fell a martyr to the infidelity that spread itself among 
some of the juvenile females of my auditors. Alas! they might have’ 
become the mothers of young Shilohs, had they had the faith of 
Joanna! But it seems they were moved by the evil one, to read their 
recantation before a civil magistrate, and to accuse me of having 
seduced them to conceive, that they might give birth to the prince of 
the millenium. Iwas bound here and there to keep the peace, which’ 
it was said I had violated; and to put myself forward as the sworn 
promoter of the infant society, which I had helped to form. I was, 
with all my efforts, unequal to the task; and, in consequence, my 
ungrateful audience forsook me—that is, they would have forsaken 
me, if I had not anticipated their design. I left the faithless, frail 
creatures to shift for themselves, and directed all my abilities to 
informing the great ones of the earth. This country was once ruled 
by a statesman, who sought information from every quarter, high or 
low, whence it could be attained. I need not name the lowly man, 
he did one act—for which, if he had never done any other, we ought 
to be eternally grateful; he died for his country’s good. It is this 
part of my life that gives me the greatest pride, as it enables me to 
unfold my services to the state, and to relate the high estimation in 
which I'was held: by the governors of the land. Judge you, whether 
Mr. Kelly, or any other, can detail such interesting anecdotes of the 
great, as fell under my observation, d this nobleman’s adminis- 


tration. He was the best patron I ever had; but I scorned to make 
use of his interest, without rendering myself worthy of his esteem, 
and of my country’s gratitude. I gave him all the secret instructions 
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which it was in the power of memory and invention to afford. All the 
Cato-street business was managed by me ; and so indefatigable was 1, 
that, night or day, I ceased not to do every thing at his bidding. J 
got up moonlight meetings in the disturbed districts; and was made 
a member of the privy council, on account of my sagacity. A pension 
was allowed me, which, however, I resigned on conscientious prin- 
ciples; because I could not reconcile it to myself to be a party man, 
though I do not blame others for connecting themselves with what-. 
ever side they please. My dismissal from.the. cabinet arose out of 
this circumstance. One of the ministers held the great seals, the 
emolument of which induced me to endeavour to deprive him of so 
lucrative an appendage, for the sake of retrenchment. I made a 
glorious but unsuccessful trial, and in consequence received. my 
congé, conveyed to me by one of H. M.’s judges—and all for. not 
consenting that a tory should enjoy, in quiet, such manifest appur- 
tenances of a time-server. But this dismissal was signified in the 
most gracious manner; and it was left at my option, whether I would 
serve in the colonies, or go out as foreign ambassador to a court, upon 
the lake of Como. -I chose the latter, for I preferred the latitude of 
Italy to the vicinity of the line. How I served the administration in 
that post, shall be told in the subsequent volumes; here a mere outline 
of my private history will suffice.- I did. not neglect my previous 
cultivation in this classic land, where I amassed a rare collection of 
coins and antiques, and thoroughly studied music under Hurdigurdini, 
and Tamborino, the two great Cisalpine masters, and finally returned 
to England, a finished performer, and an accomplished traveller. . 

I brought home with me, from Geneva, a iam harmonicon, capable 
of playing, if properly managed, any overture, in any time or tune yet 
imagined. I have played some of the most original airs in the world 
on it, and never yet met any body who was not fully enchanted with 
its stops. This is now my great resource—as an amusement, I-mean— 
for, in point of profit, I exact nothing but what the patrons of music 
choose to give towards my pipe and barrel. Str atinenit 

Thus, sir, I have given you a hasty draft of my diversified life; and. 
it remains for you to say, whether it is not-capable of being woven into 
as entertaining a narrative as any of the theatrical memoirs heretofore. 
published, or to be published. I have been more than ever. was. 
required of an actor—a chorist, a tumbler, a juggler, an enthusiast, 
a manager, an author, a preacher, a minister, an envoy, and a leader 
of an orchestra—What else can I add to this catalogue of fascinating. 
employments? Have I not signalised myself in all of these, each o 
which is the extent of another man’s ambition? If you think the 
details would make a selling book, and encourage other men of genius 
to benefit the world by their adventures behind the scenes, pray send 
me an offer, and if it is at all reasonable, I will set about it instanter, 
and push it into the hands of the public, before any more Reminiscences 
can appear; for I have plenty of time now upon my hands, having. 
taken quiet lodgings in the compter, a large hotel, where my mother 
has been living in retirement for some years past. | ete 

: or ees ) _ Jack Daw. 
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A tuminaRy of the law is wont to observe, that there is no such thing 
as bad wine ; some wine, he admits, is better than other, but none is bad. 
The same may be said of discussion of public affairs. There is no 
such thing as useless discussion ; some discussion is more profitable 
than other, but none is bad. As stagnant waters corrupt, so undis- 
turbed institutions deteriorate. Let in a breeze to ruffle them, and 
they are purified by the commotion. But then to hear the distracted 
voices of the discomposed tadpolés, who call the stars out of the 
firmament, to witness the turbulence of the tempest, and avert its 
dire rage ; and protest that heaven and earth are coming together by 
reason of the agitation of their element! If tadpoles had their way, 
waters would be ever stagnant and green; but the world is not made 
for tadpoles, and breezes ruffle and fresher currents purify the lakes. 
Great is the virtue of agitation ; but wherever it takes place, there is 
sure to be some small fry of little creatures to be disturbed, and 
petulant is their resistance—angry and dismal their remonstrance. 
We should like to know the terms in which a certain unfavoured 
insect, which politeness would rob not only of its life, but even of 
its name, (albeit it is euphonous)' would speak of a small-tooth 
comb. Would he not condemn it as something more horrible than 
a French Revolution. How he would paint theterrors of its ravages ! 
What dreadful images he would present of the bleeding, mangled 
forms, and impaled bodies of his fellow 1—! and how impossible 
it would be to raise the little thing’s little mind to the contemplation 


of the utility of the small-tooth comb; and to make him under-— 


stand the justice and propriety of his being sacrificed to the comfort of 
the human head. And yet a l— might have much to say too. He 
would point to the woods and waters, and observe, that they were 
all peopled with myriads of living creatures; and he would ask 
whether nature had not provided the abundant head of hair for his 
shelter and retreat, and those of thousands of his kind. He would 
inquire whether it was credible, compatible with divine wisdom, that 
those anburn tresses should have been made merely for show; and 
then philosophically passing to the examination of their nature, he 
would prove it to be vegetable, and argue thence, that it was intended 
for sporting cover to animal life. He would then proceed to draw a 
touching picture of the happiness of 1—living peacefully and innocently 
in the luxuriant pastures of a head unprofaned by a comb, and to 
describe the sudden and utter devastation produced by the introduction 
of that scourge to the 1— race. Boroughs desolated at a scratch ; 
whole ple swept in an instant to destruction ; fathers torn from 
their daughters ; weeping mothers from their sons; fond husbands 
from their distracted wives ; or whole families impaled together and 
writhing in common torture on one tooth. Jn vain should we urge to 
the spokesman that the head must consider what is most agreeable to 


its own ease ; hé would refer us to that great knob the world, and 
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which it was in the power of memory and invention to afford. All the 
Cato-street business was managed by me; and so indefatigable was 1, 
that, night or day, I ceased not to do every thing at his bidding. I 
got up moonlight meetings in the disturbed districts; and was made 
a member of the privy council, on account of my sagacity. A pension 
was allowed me, which, however, I resigned on conscientious prin- 
ciples; because I could not reconcile it to myself to be a party man, 
though I do not blame others for connecting themselves with what-., 
ever side they please. My dismissal from.the. cabinet. arose out of 
this circumstance. One of the ministers held the great seals, the 
emolument of which induced me to endeavour to deprive him of so 
lucrative an appendage, for the sake of retrenchment. I made a 
glorious but unsuccessful trial, and in consequence received my 
congé, conveyed to me by one of H. M.’s judges—and all for. not 
consenting that a tory should enjoy, in quiet, such manifest appur- 
tenances of a time-server. But this dismissal was signified in the 
most gracious manner; and it was left at my option, whether I would 
serve in the colonies, or go out as foreign ambassador to a court, upon 
the lake of Como. -I chose the latter, for I preferred the latitude of 
Italy to the vicinity of the dine. How I served the administration in 
that post, shall be told in the subsequent volumes; here a mere outline 
of my private history will suffice.- I did. not neglect my previous 
cultivation in this classic land, where I amassed a rare collection of 
coins and antiques, and thoroughly studied music under Hurdigurdini, 
and Tamborino, the two great Cisalpine masters, and finally returned 
to Kngland, a finished performer, and an accomplished traveller. . 

I brought home with me, from Geneva, a ae harmonicon, capable 
of playing, if properly managed, any overture, in any time or tune yet 
imagined. I have played some of the most original airs in the world 
on it, and never yet met any body who was not fully enchanted with 
its stops. This is now my great resource—as an amusement, I-mean— 
for, in point of profit, I exact nothing but what the patrons of music 
choose to give towards my pipe and barrel. Bi, tin Be 

Thus, sir, I have given you a hasty draft of my diversified life; and. 
it remains for you to say, whether it is not-capable of being woven into. 
as entertaining a narrative as any of the theatrical memoirs heretofore. 
published, or to be published. I have been more than ever was. 
required of an actor—a chorist,a tumbler, a juggler, an enthusiast, 
a manager, ap author, a preacher, a minister, an-envoy, and a leader, 
of an orchestra—W hat else can I add to this catalogue of fascinating. 
employments? Have I not signalised myself in all of these, each of 
which is the extent of another man’s ambition? If you think the 
details would make a selling book, and encourage other men of genius 
to benefit the world by their adventures behind the scenes, pray send 
me an offer, and if it is at all reasonable, I will set about it instanter, 
and push it into the hands of the public, before any more Reminiscences 
can appear; for I have plenty of time now upon my hands, having 
taken quiet lodgings in the compter, a large hotel, where my mother 
has been living in retirement for some y2ars past. ae 
: : i 4 Jack Daw. ; 


Ler BisG ~~ ¢O ; 
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A tum ary of the law is wont to observe, that there is no such thing 
as bad wine ; some wine, he admits, is better than other, but none is bad. 
The same may be said of discussion of public affairs. There is no 
such thing as useless discussion ; some discussion is more profitable 
than other, but none is bad. As stagnant waters corrupt, so undis- 
turbed institutions deteriorate. Let in a breeze to ruffle them, and 
they are purified by the commotion. But then to hear the distracted 
voices of the discomposed tadpolés, who call the stars out of the 
firmament, to witness the turbulence of the tempest, and avert its 
dire rage ; and protest that heaven and earth are coming together by 
reason of the agitation of their element! If tadpoles had their way, 
waters would be ever stagnant and green; but the world is not made 
for tadpoles, and breezes ruffle and fresher currents purify the lakes. 
Great is the virtue of agitation ; but wherever it takes place, there is 
sure to be some small fry of little creatures to be disturbed, and 
petulant is their resistance—angry and dismal their remonstrance. 
We should like to know the terms in which a certain unfavoured 
insect, which politeness would rob not only of its life, but even of 
its name, (albeit it is euphonous): would speak of a small-tooth 
comb. Would he not condemn it as something more horrible than 
a French Revolution. How he would paint the terrors of its ravages! 
What dreadful images he would present of the bleeding, mangled 
forms, and impaled bodies of his fellow 1—! and how impossible 
it would be to raise the little thing’s little mind to the contemplation 


of the utility of the small-tooth comb; and to make him under- , 


stand the justice and propriety of his being sacrificed to the comfort of 
the human head. And yet a l— might have much to say too. He 
would point to the woods and waters, and observe, that they were 
all peopled with myriads of living creatures; and he would ask 
whether nature had not provided the abundant head of hair for his 
shelter and retreat, and those of thousands of his kind. He would 
inquire whether it was credible, compatible with divine wisdom, that 
those auburn tresses should have been made merely for show; and 
then philosophically passing to the examination of their nature, he 
would prove it to be vegetable, and argue thence, that it was intended 
for sporting cover to animal life. He would then proceed to draw a 
touching picture of the happiness of 1—living peacefully and innocently 
in the luxuriant pastures of a head unprofaned hy a comb, and to 
deseribe the sudden and utter devastation produced by the introduction 


of that scourge to the l— race. Boroughs desolated at a scratch ; 
whole ple ‘swept in an instant to destruction; fathers torn from 
their daughters ; weeping mothers from their sons; fond husbands 
from their distracted wives ; or whole families impaled together and 
writhing in common torture on one tooth. In vain should we urge to 


the spokesman that the head must consider what is most agreeable to 


its own ease ; hé would refer us to that great knob the world, and 
Aprit, 1827. 2L 
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desire us to observe, that the history of human policy shows that its ease, 
peace, and interests, are perpetually sacrificed to those privileged two- 
legged 1— that prey on it; and he would entreat us to remember, in 
what a dreadful light a small-tooth comb revolution is regarded by us, 
when it unfortunately is provoked by an excess of irritation ; and how, 
for years afterwards, we resist any purifications, by expatiating on the 
past horrors. How could we answer this remonstrance !—by putting 
the back of our nail with an ex officio pressure on the speaker. It 
certainly is strangely difficult to make little creeping things believe 
htat man is not made for them. As Gay says :— 


‘* When I behold this glorious show, 
And the wide watery world below, 
The scaly people of the main, 
The beast that range the wood or plain, 
And know all these by heaven design’d 
As gifts to pleasure human kind ; 
I cannot raise my worth too high ; 
Of what vast consequence am |!”’ 

‘* Not of the importance you suppose :”’ 
Replied a flea upon his nose : 
‘* Be humble, learn thyself to scan ; 
Know pride was never made for man. 
*Tis vanity that swells thy mind, 
Was heaven and earth for thee design’d ! 
For thee made only for our need, 
That more important fleas might feed.” 


Thus it is with the fleas on the noses of society all the world over— 
man is invented for their need, that more important fleas may feed. 
What is the ease and tranquillity of a nose compared with the pleasure 
of an established flea? All Ireland is kept in irritation simply that 
some important shovel-hatted-fleas may feed on her delicate bits. As 
I said before, however, great is the virtue of agitation, and even fleas 
are discomposed by flappers. Discussion is therefore as.ungrateful to 
certain insects, covetous of that kind of retirement which the-mouse 
sought in the Cheshire cheese, as the light of publicity is to dirty 
doings ; and hence the spokesmen of the insects, or the advocates of 
the dirt, arraign the discussion or the light as the cause of mischief, 
instead of tracing the evil to the nature of the two things that suffer 
by them. We heard of a housemaid, the other day, who, on having 
some filth pointed out to her in a remote nook of a chamber, exclaimed, 
“Lord, Ma’am! it’s all along with the nasty sun that comes into the 
room, and shows every speck of dirt!” Here was a housemaid fit 
for an all-work place in the House of Commons. Is there any member 
on the treasury benches who could hit off a defence of dirty doings 
more orthodoxly? Could the Attorney General Wetherell have made 
a better speech than this unlearned maid? Really I should be glad 
to see the girl placed where her parts might serve his majesty’s 
government, and if Mr. Holmes will apply to me, I will procure her 
address for him. She will be worth all the old women of the gown 
now in the House, put together. Consider that her talent is natural, 
uncultivated, unpractiséd ; and yet by her own lights, she has arrived 
at the established form of reasoning in resistance of all reforms. If 
we find any thing amiss in the jurisprudence of the country, or the 
administration of the laws, what is to blame? not the blemish, but 
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the housemaid’s “nasty sun” that discovered it—the foul press, the 
filthy publicity. The housemaid would gladly pluck the “ nasty sun” 
out of the heavens, and fling it into the slop-pail instead of the filth; 
and our sluts of all-work in Parliament would fain pursue the same 
course with the press, or any other engine of publicity. Whatever 
discovers the necessity for brushes and brooms, is accounted a great 
evil, Exclusion of light, and consequent ignorance of dirt, is the 
olicy. Ventilation and discussion should be deprecated in the 
Le liturgy, more energetically than battle, murder, and sudden 
eath. 

The question of flogging in the army has this month been agitated, 
and the mischief of discussion has of course been bewailed in the 
most piteous terms. This is, however, one of the many illustrations 
of its benefits. Within a few years, flogging has become (compared 
with former periods) extremely unfrequent, and this, from a conviction 
that the arguments against the punishment were so strong, that any 
abuse of it would provoke its entire abolition. It is now continued on 
sufferance, on the understood condition that it will be inflicted only in 
cases of the last necessity. Whether it would be better to get rid of 
it altogether, is a more difficult question than many humane people 
seem to imagine. The opinion of some of the best and most liberal 
and enlightened military heads, is, that in time of peace, the power 
might be dispensed with, if it could be again resumed, as the army is 
then excellently composed, and the threat of dismissal is sufficient to 
deter from crime; but in a state of war, it is thought that the 
punishment is necessary to the discipline of an army recruited from 
the dregs of a populace which is, perhaps, the most brutal in Europe. 
When- Sir Robert Wilson refers us for imitation to the discipline of 
the armies of France, he overlooks this material fact; that the 
principle on which it depends is one which has no influence on our 
lowest classes—namely, that of honour. The people must be elevated, 
before we can reckon on acting upon their minds by those means which 
have the most powerful sway in a country, where civilization, if not 
carried to so high a point, is more equally diffused. The superior 
orders in France do not hold their inferiors aloof as if they were 
infected with pestilence, or that vulgarity, our dreaded plague, were 
infectious. It is delightful to see the familiarity, the kindly intercourse, 
between the higher and lower classes in France, and we are satisfied 
that both are gainers by the communion. Inthe French army we have 
observed with more pleasure than we can describe, the obvious reliance 
which the men have on the sympathy of their officers, and the confiding 
readiness with which they communicate to them their petty cares, 
troubles, and concerns, and the interest with which their commanders 
listen to them. ‘There is no hauteur, no distance preserved between 
the parties, and yet nothing is lost to authority by the concession of a 
little human kindness. Until the materials of our army resemble those 
of France—and we know not when the insolent A satay of = 
aristocracy will aliow that time to come—we cannot hope to see 1 
governed by the same mild means, and resort must be had to harsher 
punishments to restrain natures which our unsocial system has rendered 


allous. While, however, we incline to think that it may be necessary 
to ceishe the power of inflicting corporal punishment with a view to a 
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state of war, we must observe that nothing can be conceived more 
absurd than the extravagant arguments advanced in defence of them 
by the officia) approvers in the House of Commons, 


“The Right Honourable Sir John Beckett (the advocate-general) 
said, that it had been granted upon the other side of the House, that 
the army, under its late commander-in-chief, had been brought to an 
admirable state of discipline. It was therefore fair to infer, that 
the practice of corporal punishment had been put upon the most 
judicious basis, and it was wise not to alter or tamper with a system 
that had produced such a fair result.” 


Here we have the old original fallacy of “cum hoc, ergo propter hoc; ” 
the error in reasoning which would surely prevail in the orations of 
the less intelligent brutes, if brutes could speak, and which is every 
day found in the speeches of the country gentlemen.* Esop’s Fly on 
the Chariot Wheel doubtless argued “ cum hoe propter hoc,” “ Seeing 
that I am on this chariot, which proceeds so gloriously, is it not 
rational to imagine that I am a cause of its speed?” Uncivilized 
people, savages, and country gentlemen, can seldom distinguish 
between coincidence and consequence. If the wild man sees an 
operation performed with a variety of gestures, his reason does not 
instruct him how far they are or are not necessary to the result, and 
he takes it for granted that none of them can with safety be omitted. 
Hence the mummery of charms. In like manner, country gentlemen, 
when they see a system “ working well,” as the parliamentary phrase 
goes, conceive that all things coexistent with it, are causes. If the state 
vehicle rolls on in spite of a drag chain, they imagine that the drag 
chain is the principal cause of its advance, and that to take off the 
drag chain would be to stop for ever the progress of the machine. 
Sir John Shelley argued that the gamie laws were the main cause of the 
prosperity of Great Britain; for, said he, as it has attained to such 
greatness while these laws have existed, is it not fair to infer that 
they have been instrumental to it? The corollary is an argument 
against all innovation. A country manager, after the performance of 
Mrs. Siddons, observed, that “It was very well, but not equal to 
Mrs. Abingdon. For when Mrs. Abingdon,” said he, “spoke such a 
passage, she used always to stand upon that trap door; now I observe 
that Mrs. Siddons, when she came to that part, stood in another place.” 
This man had the mind of a Shelley, He fancied the trap door essential 
to fine acting, as Sir John fancies steel-traps necessary to national 
prosperity; but in the one ease, the circumstance mistaken for cause 
was indifferent, in the other it is positively baneful. 

The fallacy in question, says Bentham, consists in representing the 
obstacles, or at least the uninfluencing circumstances, as the cause of 
the beneficial results. 

The army has been improved while flogging has been allowed, (cum 
hoc ergo propter hoc,) therefore, argues Sir John Beckett, it is not 





* Let it be always understood that in speakin of country y gentlemen mean those 
in Parliament whe uit ingui above all the children of earth tr , 
selfishness, and stupidity. are the representatives of the class, bat bad ones 
we hope, and indeed believe. There must be an abundance of intelligence in the 
country, but it is not in the great houses, 
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wise to tamper with the cat-o'nine-tails that has produced such a fair 
result. Now I differ with Sir John Beckett on his own ground; I rather 
incline to think that the short swallow-tailed coats are the cause of 
the improvement of our army, for I have observed that its discipline 
and efficiency have been advancing ever since those tails were worn by 
its officers. And here I must observe that his majesty is not well ad- 
vised in altering, as he so frequently does, the fashion of the uniforms ; 
for who knows but that the cut of a jacket may have been the secret 
of our military glory; it is at least as likely as that it turns on the 
cut of a back. Next to the reasoning, we admire the tact and taste 
of the judge advocate. In continuation he observed, that he could 
put the question of flogging upon the prerogative of the crown. Oh, 
excellent Beckett! This of a truth is a judicious ground of defence. 
When next soldiers are exhorted to “ fight for the crown,” let it be 
added, “and for its glorious prerogative of whipping you, my boys.” 
“ Die for your king and his cat-o’nine-tails.” 

Mr. Hume was visited with a strange hallucination in the course of 
this debate. Sir J. Hardinge had objected to the substitution of solitary 
imprisonment for flogging, because it had been found in the Peni- 
tentiary that this punishment had no good effect, and that the fear of 
corporal chastisement was thought requisite by a committee, including 
Lord Bexley, whom Sir Henry facetiously described as one “who 
would be foremost to censure any measure of unnecessary severity.” 
Mr. Hume, upon this, was thrown into a wondrous agitation, conceiving 
that Sir Henry Hardinge meant to class our most respectable friends 
and natural allies, the soldiers, with convicts! Now, taking Mr. Hume 
to be a man of great solidity of judgment, strength of nerve, and 
vigour of stomach, I yet think it extremely probable, that after hearing 
that pleasant joke about the great tenderness of Lord Bexley, he 
must have been affected with some qualms which must have disturbed 
the bile and brought on an attack of dysentery within four-and-twenty 
hours. I know that such was the effect on me. Indeed the very name 
of Bexley affects my bile in a most grievous manner. If Mr. H ume 
then sent for an eminent practitioner, and the doctor told him, “ 1 will 
not give you such a drug, because we find in the Penitentiary, where 
dysentery of this character prevails, that it is inoperative ;*’ would Mr. 
Hume have been wise had he gone into tantarums and said, “ Doctor, 
I don’t know what you mean by comparing my bowels with the bowels 
of convicts; give me leave to tell you, sir, that my bowels are not 
locked up, they are not confined, sir, but quite the contrary! 
and the physic fit for the diseases of felon intestines is no physic for 
mine.” 

This might or might not be true; but I have more than doubts 
whether a culprit in the guard-house, is one whit more respectable 


_than a culprit in the Penitentiary. 





— It has been uently remarked that there is no office so 
generally ill filled o eye coroner, and that few duties are so 
zealously discharged as those of the inquest juries. The jurors find 
themselves, for the most part, in a new situation, the melancholy business 
of which is calculated to excite their feelings and give a strong impulse 
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to their inquiries. The coroner, on the other hand, is commonly a small 
lawyer of some kind, who has driven, perhaps, a good many miles to 
thespot, and is mainly anxious to drive back again to his private affairs, 
or his dinner; sitting on dead bodies is no new occupation to him; 
he is more deeply concerned about the loss of time than about the loss 
of life; and more anxious to despatch the business than to search 
out the truth. The verdict is the release which leaves him free to attend 
to his other affairs, and the verdict he accordingly desires with as little 
delay as possible. There are of course exceptions to this sketch; 
and there are also cases, the cireemstances of which will overcome 
the indifference of office, and rouse the coroner to activity; but they 
are of rare occurrence. With tre jurors the more extraordinary 
causes of excitement are unnecessary, because being less used to 
the duty, they are moved by the common event of a mysterious or 
violent death, rendered impressive by the view of the particular 
subject under their eyes. Acting under such different feelings, it is 
not strange that the coroner and his jury should, in nine cases out of 
ten, be pursuing diametrically opposite objects—the jury pushing their 
inquiries as far as possible—the coroner endeavouring to limit them 
to the narrowest conceivable point. The jury investigating every 
particular connected with the deceased, and in any manner bearing 
on the immediate cause of death; and the coroner confining them to 
the barren question, “ Of what did he die.” A poor creature labouring 
under cold is turned away from the door of the workhouse ; lies in the 
street exposed to the weather, and perishes. An inquest is summoned. 
The body viewed. A surgeon examined, who deposes, that the cause 
of death was an inflammation of the lungs. This satisfies the coroner. 
Gentlemen, he says, you hear that the deceased’s death was occasioned 
by an inflammation of the lungs. The jury would inquire whether 
any kind of wrong or ill treatment had led to this inflammation of the 
lungs, but the coroner’s authority prevails; and they find, “died of 
an inflammation of the lungs,” though “died of a brutal overseer” 
would be a more strictly apposite verdict. If a man be found shot 
in the high road, the coroner who presides at the inquest knows 
perfectly well that a verdict of “died of a bullet in his brain,” 
would neither appear very wise nor satisfactory to the public. He 
feels that it is necessary to go beyond the fact of the bullet in the 
brain, and to inquire how it came there; and in certain cases juries 
desire to ascertain the circumstances which have caused the disease of 
which a person has died. The other day, a poor waterman confined 
for an assault, we think in Tothill-fields, died in consequence of his 
having been exposed in a partly open shed to the,inclemency of the 
weather. The surgeon who examined his body would find only a 
common disease, which is the destruction of hundreds of whom the 
tenderest care is taken; but the jury carrying their researches further, 
world discover that this common disease was the consequence of the 
improper place of confinement. The open shed was as directly the 
cause of the death of this man, as the pistol ball was the canse of the 
death of the man found in the highway. No malice, it is true, is 
to he supposed in the former instance; buat the law has its penalties 
for chance medley, and with excellent effect might they be enforced, 
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so as to make people suffer for the destruction of life from care- 
lessuess.* Three years ago, two men improperly, nay, illegally 
confined in a cage, were burnt to death. The verdict was, “died of 
burns, &c.” It would more properly have been “died of a 
magistrate.” These remarks have been called forth by the late 
inquests in the Fleet Prison, in which we observe the usual searching 
spirit of the jury checked by the contrary habit of the coroner. The 
two go together like candle and extinguisher. It seems the genius 
of the one to throw light, and the province of the other to put it 
out. The sufferer in the first of the cases before us, was a Mr. 
Devenish, who had surrendered himself, as a prisoner for debt, to the 
Fleet Prison, when ill of an inflammation of the lungs. 

The following extracts from the evidence will show how he was 
treated in this state. 

“Mrs. Devenish, the wife of the deceased, said, that her husband 
being in a state of bad health, on entering the prison, she applied to 
Mr. Brown for a room. Mr. Brown [the warden, we believe] said 
that, when he had paid his fees, he would have a chummage. She 
offered to pay for a room; but Mr. Brown said, there was only a large 
room, without beds ; and she must put her husband on the boards. 

“Mr. Charles Snitch, a surgeon, of Brydges-street, Covent-garden, 
said, that he attended the deceased on the Ist instant, at his 
residence, and took forty ounces of blood from him in consequence 
of a violent inflammation on the lungs; after the deceased’s arrest, 
witness visited him in the Fleet Prison, and saw him in a room with 
fourteen or fifteen other persons; the place was filled with smoke, 
and calculated to aggravate his disorder; the deceased walked into 
the passage to converse with him. 

“ Mr. Brown deposed, that when the deceased entered the prison, 
a person applied for a room for him, and he told the party that he 
would have a chummage ticket in twenty-four hours after he had _ 
his fees, and in the interim he was directed to go into the warden’s 
room, where he slept on the Saturday, Sunday, and Monday nights. 

“The sister of the deceased stated to the jury, that her brother 
slept but one night in the warden’s room. 

“Mr. Brown here asserted that he did not say to Mrs. Devenish, 


‘that the deceased might lie on the boards.’ 
“Mr. Shelton, the coroner, inquired why the deceased was not put 


into the infirmary ? ' 
“ Mr. Brown replied, that there was no infirmary on the master's 


side.” 

We request the reader to note this jesuitical reply. It shortly 

appears that there was an infirmary on the other side of the prison. 
inj , for which the negligent party is most rarely held 

Plan Paes fe onto life. The senile legally rene with the care of a horse, is 

answerable for any he may receive 
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“ A solicitor, on the part of the relatives of the deceased, stated 
that Mr. Devenish, when he first arrived at the prison, in consequence 
of not paying the fees demanded, was put on the poor-side, where 
there is an infirmary, and he wished to know why Mr. Brown removed 
him from thence ¢ 

“Mr. Brown said that he had been informed that the deceased’s 
disorder was contagious.” 


By whom? By the surgeon, by any person competent to give 
information, or by a turnkey that made money of the infirmary 
beds # 

“A juror asked Mr. Brown what was charged per night to the 
prisoners for lodging in the warden’s room?—He replied that they 
were charged one shilling each, according to Act of Parliament. 

“John Juddery, the head turnkey, was examined: He deposed 
that, on the prisoner’s arrival, he showed him into a room where 
there were six persons. 

“Juror: And he was kept out of the room because he did not 

ay? 
: «Witness replied, that the deceased did not apply to him about 
his being excluded from the room. He-accommodated the deceased 
in the warden’s room, and charged him 2s,a night; he could not 
afford to do it for less,” : 

This was done, be it observed, in contravention of the Act of 
Parliament, just before quoted by Mr. Brown. 


“ Dr. Clutterbuck deposed, that he visited the deceased on Monday, 
the 19th instant, in room 21, called the infirmary-room, at the top 
of the prison; he was in bed, and appeared in a hopeless state; he 
was again bled, and the next day he died, 

“The coroner observed, that it was quite lamentable that there was 
no surgeon or infirmary within the walls of this prison. 

“ Juddery, the turnkey, was recalled: he deposed that he permitted 
the deceased to sit in his room, till he went to his bed in the warden’s 
room; he had the privilege of letting out beds to any persons in the 
prison who possessed none; he eharged at the rate of 5s. 6d. a week 
for the use of a bed.—Several questions were put, to show that the 
witness let beds to prisoners, who were well, for their use in the 
infirmary, to show that the infirmary was not appropriated to sick 
persons only. 

“ Mr. Shelton observed, that the management of the prison was 
not so much the object of their inquiry, as the cause of the poor 
man’s death.” 


Here we come to the customary coroner's doctrine; the genuine, 
the original “ Crowners’s quest law.” ‘The cause of the poor man’s 
death was, nosologically speaking, undoubtedly an inflammation of 
the lungs; but the main end of the inquiry was to ascertain whether 
the inflammation of the lungs had not been rendered fatal by the 
manner in which the d had been lodged in prison—and this 
necessarily involves the prison management. / 

“ Mr. Brown, jun. a son of the warden, stated, that the deceased 
was received into the prison on the 3d Feb. and that on the 7th, 
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witness gave him what is called a “‘ chum ticket,” by which he became 
entitled to the use of the room, No. 14, in the third gallery, in com- 
mon with two other prisoners. The rule of the prison is, that a 
prisoner shall be located, or, as it is termed, chummed within twenty- 
four hours of his entrance, provided that within that period he had 
paid his fees ; and the delay in the present instance occurred in con- 
sequence of the deceased not having paid his fees. The usual practice 
is to send for the prisoner to the lobby, and there give him his ticket; 
but as Mr. Devenish was ill, his ticket was sent him by the crier. 
The room in which deceased was placed, was that to which he became 
entitled in regular rotation, the day on which he paid his fees. 

“ By Mr. Watlington.—Was the deceased apparently very ill when 
he came into the prison ¢—I did not see him. 

“ Mr. Watlington.—Is there no examination when a prisoner comes 
in, to ascertain whether he is ill or well ?—No. 

“Mr. Watlington—Then supposing he was afflicted with a con- 
tagious disease, it would not be discovered ? 

“ Witness.—It would not. The prisoner would be passed into his 
chummage without any observation.” 


Why the other Mr. Brown had stated, that the prisoner was removed 
from the poor side of the prison, where there was an infirmary, be- 
cause he had been told that his disorder was contagious, 


*‘ Coroner.—Is there any sick-room on the master’s side ?—None ; 
but prisoners taken ill on that side would be admitted into the 
infirmary on the other side, as a matter of course. 

“In reply to a question from Mr. Watlington, the witness stated 
that he did not know whether or not the infirmary was full when the 


prisoner came into the prison. 
“ Mr. Brown, sen. was asked the same question, and stated that it 


was partly occupied by persons in good health, who could not get ac- 
commodation elsewhere in the prison. Did not know whether the 
turnkey derived any advantage from letting out the room to those 
persons.” 

The knowledge of this witness may be matched by the famed 
Majocci. .The Fleet Prison must be marvellously well regulated, if 
one of the superintendants really does not know what perquisites the 
turnkeys receive. 

“On referring to the evidence of the head turnkey, it appeared 
that he had put some of his own beds in the room, and had let them 


out at 2s. per night to the prisoners. 
“ Mr. Watlington cnnevell that this fact was contrary to the in- 


tended use of that room. 
“ William Ellison, crier of the prison, stated that shortly after the 


deceased came into the prison, he went, by Mr. Juddery’s desire, with 


his compliments and the key of the sick room, for which kindness the 
de expressed his gratitude. He then seemed very unwell. 
Witness also took him his chum ticket. 

“ Mrs. Devenish here stated, that the prisoner upon whom the de- 
ceased was chummed refused to admit him, or to open his door. He, 
however, afterwards paid him 4s. 6d. which is the sum regulated by 


the Act. 
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* Verdict—That the deceased died a natural death, by" the visitation 
of God. 

“ The jury added, ‘ We regret that there is no reident medical 
man to attend to the sick; and no place suitable for the accommo- 
dation of such persons.’ 


The last clause of this verdict is obviously not quite accordant 
with the evidence. The jury had not to regret that there was no 
place suitable for the accommodation of the sick; but rather that 
the place for their accommodation was applied to other purposes. 
They should therefore have said, “ We regret that the beds in the 
infirmary intended for the sick, were let out at 2s. per night to the 
healthy prisoners, by which the sick were deprived of them.” 

On another inquest held in this prison, Mr. Shelton again resisted 
an inquiry which involved the management of the jail. The question 
was very likely irrelevant, and the insinuation conveyed, probably 
unfounded ; but still we cannot help thinking, that it was resisted on 
awrong ground. The deceased’s complaint was consumption ; and it 
was asserted that the prison had thirty gin-shops in it, which would 
certainly, if resorted to by the patient, be very likely to quicken the 
course of that disease; but Mr. Shelton declared, that the gin-shops 
had nothing to do with the death of -the deceased; and refused to 
inquire into their existence. 


“ Mr. Shelton.—We are here to inquire into the cause of death, 
and not the management of the prison; the deceased had aright to 
drink spirituous liquors, if he could get them. 

“ Mr. Gilpin—But the laws of the country forbid the sale of 
spirituous liquors in a place of this description. 

“ Mr. Shelton.—I will not put your question ; you must make your 
complaint elsewhere.” 


A man in a consumption may have as much right to drink spirits, 
as another in affliction has to pass a ball through his brains ; but if a 
man ina state of despondency, shot himself; and it were alleged 
that pistols were let out in the prison for the accommodation of 
gentlemen who had a mind to commit suicide ; surely, Mr. Shelton 
might think it not wholly foreign to the object of the inquiry, to 
ascertain whether such was fact. 

This, it is true, is not so strong an instance as the other; but we 
observe in it a part of the grand system of narrowing investigation : ; 
and sorry we are to see, that it has been in some degree sanctioned 
by a very high authority. The case, to be sure, in which the doctrine 
we are about to quote was broached, was one of libel; and we know, 
that when the object is to coerce the press, alka other considerations of 
policy are lost sight of. A newspaper was to be fs in the wrong ; to 
do this, it was necessary that a coroner’s j should. be put in the 
Wrong ; and therefore, wrong they were ee ex cathedra. The 
journal had merely reported the sila of an inquest; but the 

proceedings being pronounced irrelevant and i injurious, the report was 


slansl libellous. The action alluded to was East ». Chapman, 
tried in the Court of King’s Bench; the libel, the Selinning mpees 
published in the Sunday Times:— | 


“ On Wednesday an inquest was held before Theaas Stirling, Esq. 
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one of the coroners for Middlesex, at the sign of the Sovereign, in 
Taunton-place, Regent’s Park, on the body of Maria Webb, only 
sixteen yearsof age. ‘The deceased was a remarkably fine and hand- 
some girl; and to her personal attractions were added great vivacity 
and a good disposition. She was the daughter of very respectable 
ety residing in the country, and was in the service of John Henry 

uckingham, Esq. of Park-street, Mary-le-bonne. The evidence 
first taken was that of the brother of the deceased. 

“ Mr. W. Webb, a cheesemonger, residing in Boston-street, who 
stated that the deceased was unmarried. She had been in good health 
previous to that day week. Her mistress sent for witness; he went to 
Park-street, and found deceased very poorly, complaining of violent 
pains in her back. Believing that she had caught cold, and that she 
did not require medical assistance, he returned home. In the evening 
deceased came to witness’s house, and repeated her complaint, and 
witness's wife gave her a few drops of turpentine, and some gruel— 
the latter she took home with her. Witness was again sent for by 
Mrs. Buckingham, at ten o’clock at night. Witness found deceased 
sitting by the fire, still complaining. A surgeon was sent for, he 
took a little blood from her, and she was put to bed. It was sus- 
pected that she was with child, and going to miscarry ; but on being 
questioned she denied it. Witness took her to his own house next 
morning, where the doctor continued his attendance, and she mis- 
carried on Saturday morning, and died in witness’s arms on Sunday 
evening. Some hours before she expired, she was sensible of her 
danger, and witness closely questioned her. She then said, that 
William East had been taking liberties with her, and had committed 
the act of violence. It appeared that a short time ago the deceased 
lived as servant to Mrs. East, who keeps livery stables near Finsbury- 
square, and that William East, who is her nephew, manages the 
business for her. The deceased further informed her brother, that 
during the absence one day of Mrs. East, William East rudely 
attacked her, and she locked herself in a room whither she had fled 
for refuge; after remaining there some time, she opened the door, 
thinking East was gone; but he instantly rushed into the room, and 
being unable to protect herself, he accomplished his purpose. He 
threatened her, should she make any disclosure of what had passed. 

i her place in consequence. 
Be nanny te mulernat of 20, Dorset-place, Mary-le-bonne, 
surgeon, and Mrs. Buckingham, corroborated the evidence of the first 


seabien’ 
The jury, after a short deliberation, returned a verdict—That she 


i ri i ied. 
ra Tha "july rntnnty Bietated their sentiments as to the condact of 


Mr. East, and expressed their readiness to assist, as far as possible, 
in any measures that might be pursu 
wry d in evid but never 

The correctness of the report was proved in evi lence, ut never- 
theless the Chief Justice in his charge to the jury said :— 


“That the question for their consideration was, merely the amount 


ed for the bringing him to 
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of the damages, and not whether they should find for the plaintiff or 
defendant ; he reminded them, that counsel for the defendant had 
urged that the publication was a correct report of the trial before a 
coroner, and that the question was then raised, whether, as the record 
now stood, evidence could be allowed for the purpose of establishing 
the truth of the publication; the question was entirely novel; but 
upon the best consideration he was capable of giving the point, he 
still adhered to his opinion of its admissibility, not that it might 
govern the verdict, but that it might determine the amount of the 
damages. His lordship was further induced to admit it, being always 
inclined to receive evidence when offered, in the hope that it might 
prevent the parties from coming before him again; but the evidence 
in the present case, whether admitted under a plea of justification or 
otherwise, would not have sustained the publication, because it failed 
in one point, namely, that the evidence of Webb had been corroborated 
by other persons. Much had been said of the duty of editors. His 
lordship did not pretend to know the duty of editors, or whether it 
differed from the duty of other men—but this he did kaow, that it 
was the first duty of editor, printer, and publisher, to say nothing 
that could injure the reputation of any individual, unless he be pre- 
pared to prove the truth of what he puts forward; this was an 
important duty, to which all connected with the press ought carefully 
to attend. They should be cautious how they give circulation to that 
which, though false, would be readily believed. The manner in which 
it was published, often induced those who knew nothing of the cir- 
cumstances to adopt it as true. The present case, his lordship 
remarked, afforded a strong proof of the great inconvenience resulting 
from the indulgence, on the part of those engaged in the adminis- 
tration of public justice, in any remarks not called for by the duty 
they were performing, no matter in what department they served ; 
whether they presided as judges, or were assembled as a jury, they 
ought to feel the necessity of taking care that all they said or 
did was confined to the subject matter solemnly before them. They 
should abstain from offering any opinions as te facts into which 
it was not competent for them to inquire, and which did not form 
part of their investigation. If the jury, in the present instance, had 
not yielded to their feelings, this action would not have been necessary. 
Honest men, sometimes, did that which, upon sober and cool conside- 
ration, they would not wish to do. It was no part of their duty to 
inquire whether the young girl in question had been seduced by Mr. 
East. They had merely to say whether she came by her death through 
violence, or died by the visitation of God; and Mr. Stirling was, 
therefore, correct in refusing to investigate any other matters. It 
could be of no benefit to publish her declaration, inasmuch as it 
would not be admissible evidence in any proceeding against the 
plaintiff; nor could any man have been put on his trial, on account of 
what she said. The law, it was true, admitted the declaration of a 
person who had met his death by violence, provided his declaration 
was made under the impression that he was then about to die. The 
publication, therefore, could not tend in any way to the benefit of 
society, or the advancement of public justice. His lordship concluded 
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by observing, that it was the duty of the jury not to allow themselves 
to be betrayed into exorbitant damages, by any angry feelings which 
the evidence was calculated to excite.” 


If juries, in such cases as the above, were merely required or 
expected to find a verdict of suicide, this doctrine might be very 
sound; but while they conceive themselves bound to do more, we 
cannot but regard it, with all becoming deference to authority so high, 
as extremely questionable. The state of mind of the deceased previous 
to, or at the time of self-destruction is a customary inquiry; nay, the 
law renders it an essential one, as there is forfeiture of property to 
the king in cases of felo de se. In order to ascertain this fact, it is 
surely necessary to discover what causes of uneasiness, or distress of 
mind, may have existed ; and this can hardly be done without involving, 
as in the above instance, the conduct of other parties. A trader 
commits suicide. What is more germain to the business of the 
coroner’s inquest than to ask whether he laboured under pecuniary 
embarrasments? and thus the authors of them, if such persons there 
are, are necessarily implicated. It may appear in evidence, for 
example, that an individual for whom the deceased was bail to a 
large amount, had absconded, or that another had dishonourably 
failed to acquit himself of his obligations. Would the publication of 
these facts, explanatory as they would be of the action of the suicide, 
be deemed irrelevant and consequently libellous? It certainly would, 
according to the doctrine of the Chief Justice. Statements affecting 
the conduct of persons not before the court, whether strictly founded 
or unfounded, are certainly grievous to the parties; but it seems 
necessary to the business of justice, that they should be made in 
numberless different modes, and the pain to particular individuals is 
probably sufficiently compensated by the general advantage to the public. 
In inquests on suicides they might perhaps most safely be dispensed 
with, if the law of forfeiture did not exist, and the jury were not 
consequeutly instructed, that it is their duty to discover the state of 
mind in which the deceased committed the act; for while this investi- 
gation is expected of them, we do not see how they can avoid the inquiry 
which is pronounced irrelevant and injurious, nor how the press can 
give a faithful report of their proceedings without incurring the risk of 
libel. The doctrine of the Chief Justice is capable of a very wide 
application. If the report of irrelevant matter compromising the 
character of individuals is libellous, it is scarcely possible to give an 
account of a single trial without transgressing the law; and the legal 
reports, in their most grave and approved forms, contain a tissue of 
libel; the remarks of both barristers and witnesses being frequently 
at once irrelevant and defamatory. 





— If there is any thing certain in this world, it is that the 
Morning Chronicle ia incorrapéible. This being the indisputable fact, 
and its ability being as much beyond the reach of suspicion as its 
honesty, 1 look upon its criticisms on literary productions as perfectly 
oracular, and entitled tothe profoundest respect. Whatever it says is 
right. Such being its authority, it is very fortunate for the public, 
that whenever a new work issues from particular presses, the Chronicle 
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publishes impartial paragraphs, of a dozen lines or so, about it» 
every other day for months. Just now it is fully occupied with Vivian 
Grey. Thus saith the oracle :— 


“Vivian Grey is somewhat altered in spirit since last, in the 
triumph of his wit. and satire, he passed over the London world 
of fashion. He comes forward now, more in sorrow than in anger, 
to review the follies and vices of high life, to paint lofty and original 
character, and to luxuriate among the whimsical fancies which a 
moody imagination conjures up. But his caustic vein is by no means 
dried up, though his bitterness does not flow so profusely: he still 
delights as much as ever to ridieule the blues and to laugh at coxcombs. 
The spirit of his wit, if not so abundant in quantity, is more highly 
rectified; and when he chooses to show its activity in occasional 
sketches of living characters, he proves, that, like a vitriolic acid, 
its solitary biting drops are sharper for their condensation.” 


The Chronicle had not exhausted its great mind in this effort ; 
accordingly a few days afterwards it again girded itself up for criti- 
cism, and in a moment of leisure from pugilism and politics, the 
fancy and philosophy, thus held forth again on Vivian Grey. A 
sweeter piece of writing it has not been my happiness to see for many 
a day. How the Editor must luxuriate in the work he so eloquently 
commends. 


“CONTINUATION OF VivrAN Grey.—To readers of a higher order 
than the lovers of mere scandal, the volumes of Vivian Grey, which 
have just appeared, will come recommended by qualities which pro- 
digiously outweigh all the commoner attractions of the first two volumes, 
heightened as they were by the exuberant wit, the occasional bursts of 
warmth and poetry, the felicitous and facile satire, and the bold and 
sketchy portrait painting of their brilliant author. Combined with 
all the gaiety and spirit—the rapidity and variety of the first series, 
the continuation displays powers of a much loftier order. The author’s 
moralizing vein has more tenderness and solemnity in it—his pathos 
is deeper—his pictures of society are more finished—and his views 
of mankind and their affairs far more philosophical. In his generalizing 
mood, he throws out, with all the prodigality of excessive wealth, a 
profasion of bold and new ideas, expressed with incomparable neatness 
and brevity: as an example of which, we may refer our readers to the 
reflections which occur in vol. 1, p. 287.” 


As I have not had time to read Vivian Grey, I rejoiced in the short 


cut thus offered to its beauties, and turned eagerly to vol. Ist, p. 287. 
What I found there, the reader shall see at the foot of the page.* 





* “The sudden departure of Baron Von Kenigstein (a di tist) from the 
baths excited great surprise and sorrow. - - - - - - here must something in the 
wind—perhaps a war. Was the independence of Greece about to be acknowledged, 
or the dependence of Spain about to be terminated? What first-rate power had 
marched a million of soldiers into the land of a weak neighbour, on the mere pretence 
of exercising the military? What patriots had had the proud satisfaction of establishing 
A conten? Era bien Me tgs be set aside in the course of the 
next month in the same manner a iracy for establishing a ic in 
Russia been frustrated by the timely information ation of the fetosded feel aot Ware 
the Janissaries learning mathematics!—or had Lord Cochrane taken Constanti in 
the James Watt steam packet? One of these many events must have happened—but 
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It may be “a@ profusion of bold and new ideas expressed with 
incomparable neatness and brevity,” but to my mind it looks 
extremely like very ordinary balderdash, animated but nonsensical 
like a fool in spirits, and by no means new. : 

The Chronicle, however, pronounces the brown bread excellent 
mutton, and the Chronicle is infallible. His mind yet unexhausted, 
again its editor rushes to Vivian Grey, and pours forth his soul on it 
once more in these words:— 


“Vivian Grey has been styled a ‘Prose Don Juan,’ but we are 
really at a loss to conceive in what the similarity between the two 
works and their heroes consists, except that both display great talents 
and that both Juan and Vivian Grey are wanderers over the surface 
of high and brilliant society, scorning its follies, ridiculing its pecu- 
liarities, and exposing its shallow pretensions when put into competition 
with the real aristocracy of genius and intellect.” 


These are in the unbought outpourings of the Chronicle’s critical 
mind; but in the following eulogy from the John Bull, we trace the 
hand of the author himself—it speaks the partiality of the parent :— 


“ Vivian Grey has been styled ‘a prose Don Juan.’ In our opinion, 
judging at least from the three volumes just published in continuation, 
Vivian Grey may be much more properly regarded as a new Anastasius. 
The Author has all the eloquence, the pathos, the pungent wit, 
and agreeable satire, which distinguished the powerful novel we 
have named; and if Mr. Hope be really not the author of Vivian 
Grey, as well as of Anastasius, the latter novel has met with a 


formidable rival.” 


As little Isaac says, “ Good Lord! how blind some parents are !” 
But there is more than the paternal folly here; for the author is not 
content with lauding his scailaialits he carries the praise to himself— 
his eloquence, pathos, pungent wit, and agreeable satire—all this, 
however, be it observed, will be duly charged against him in the 
bookseller’s bill:— i 
To praise of your eloquence. 


Ditto, ditto, pathos. 
Ditto, ditto, pungent wit. 
Ditto, ditto, agreeable satire. 


At so much per line.......... 


which? At length Fitzloom decided on a general war. England must interfere either to 
defeat the ambition of France—or to curb the rapacity of Russia—or to check the 
arrogance of Austria—or to regenerate Spain—or to redeem Greece—or to protect 
Portugal—or to shield the Brazils—or to uphold the bible societies—or to consolidate 
the Greek church—or to monopolize the commerce of ee to oe the 

inciples of free trade—or to up her high character—or to keep up the price of 
sak a must ee the 7 ite of his conviction, however, Fitzloom did 
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The worst part of the business is the comparison between Vivian 
Grey and Anastasius—there is something absolutely profane in that. 
It is as like Anastasius as Aleys’s coffee-house with Wyatt’s plaster, 
is like Westminster Abbey. | 

— That distinguished luminary, Mr. Justice Park, holds, that any 
representation concerning a man, which causes laughter, is libellous. 
If this be true, nothing can be conceived more atrociously libellous 
than the reports of those law proceedings in which Mr. Justice Park 
has figured as judge. The aceount of a trial before Park seldom fails 
to provoke a laugh. 

9th. In manfully rejecting a compliment paid to his cautious. re- 
forms at the expense ef his colleagues, Mr. Peel observed, last night, 
that, “ whether a criminal code was altered a year or two sooner or 
later, was of little importance.” It should be added—except to 
those select few that are hung under it. 

— There are persons who seem to think, that injury is never hand- 
somely pre i until it is crowned with insult. Of this number is 
The Courier, who, in the triumph of his heart at the defeat of the 
Catholic claims, speaks of the droves of Irish as if they were beasts ; 
scoffs at their ignorance, and makes merry with their misery, which 
are the shame and reproach of his patrons; and, finally, brings them 
into a direct parallel with the slaves in the West Indies. 


“ The poor droves of Irish, who are stirred up to sedition by the 
agitators who infest Dublin, and indeed all parts of the Sister Island, 
no doubt understand, that, emancipation conceded, potatoes, and pigs, 
and whiskey, will become more abundant than ever ; and, in fact, that 
they will live at their ease, in the enjoyment of all they have as yet 
learned to covet. We need not say, the idea is preposterous. The 
slaves in the West Indies are not more out in their calculation, when 
they suppose, that to declare slavery at an end, would be to relieve 
them altogether from labour.” 


If this worthy scribe justly represents the tone of sentiment of his 
faction, we ought to be surprised that the state of Ireland is nét éven 
worse than it is. The parallel between slavery and Catholic dis- 
qualification, is happy, and illustrates both the merits-of the question 
and the liberal ideas of the writer. An apt comparison between the 
scourge of the West Indies, which The Courier has before now com- 
mended with extreme unction, and the Protestant ascendancy in 
Ireland, would give the finishing stroke to this felicitous performance. 

Abroad, where it is ignorantly imagined that The Courier is the 
organ of our government, what discreditable inferences must be drawn 
from these effusions of factious spleen. 


20,0001. . Reasoni 1), the - on | ett te 
tot likely tnt te thought ofthe, Forgas aod San save 
() be, supposing that we were a 


are the same as our . 
bishop.”—Herald, March 16, coo soy york's orm 8t -nwanil 





. «| In-my mind’sxeye, 


I see the we-we editor of The Herald, sitting on a tall stooly witha 
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conieal decoration on his head, the meet reward of his parts, and apt 
emblem of his wisdom. It is not exactly of the mitre form, but more 
closely resembles the steeple of the church, and, like it,is furnished with 
a goodly set of bells, which, however, are hung outside, for within all 
is emptiness ; and as the wearer listens to their jingle, he fancies it 
the immediate inspiration of reason, mistaking the tinkling of his out- 
ward brass for the inward voice of Minerva. Hence the strange 
misapprehension which has led to the use of the words “ reasoning,” 
“ principle,” aud “ thoughts,” in the above peal of the Bob Major. 

I remember to have wituessed, at a mess table, after more than the 
quant. suff. of wine had been taken, a droll altercation between two 
newly caught Scotchmen, from the fencibles, or some such corps. 
One of them made what Mathews would term the very severe remark 
to the other—“ Sir, you’re a dommed blackgaard.” Upon which 
M retorted, “ Blackgaard! sir; what sort of language do ye 
call that, to use to a gentleman?” On the assumption of this last 
title, the whole company roared out with one aceord, and in the 
manner of expostulation, “ Gentleman!” M » © Oh, you must 
not call yourself a gentleman, you know.” “ I’m as much a gentle- 
man as he is, at any rate,’ modestly replied the party. Now when we 
remonstrate with the we editor of The Herald, on his talking of his 
“ reasoning,” like Spanish bishops, and his “ principle,” and his 
“ thoughts,” and tell him that he must not imagine such qualities in 
himself, he will perhaps reply, like M , that “he is as mucha 
reasoner and a thinker as Spanish bishops are ;” which assertion, 
theugh a sore scandal to Spanish bishops, is one that we cannot take 
upon us to gainsay. 

— I had almost neglected to record in my annals, the memorable 
fact, that there was, on Monday the 12th March, 1827, new style, a 
sensible theatrical article in the Morning Chronicle, with only one 
Latin quotation, and that, like the young Miss’s baby, “ a very little 
one.” ‘This looks like reformation ; and when the critic has renounced 
the polyglott, he will be a very agreeable writer. Provided always, 
that he dees not vituperate Madame Vestris, or too extravagantly 


bepraise Mrs. Humby. 
DELICATE INVESTIGATION. 


“ Guildhall—John Dignan, a labouring man, was charged with 
stealing twelve and th er ounces of human hair. ‘The com- 
plainant, Mr. John Kennedy, of: Westmorland-buildings, Aldersgate- 
street, human hair manufacturer, said, the prisoner was in his 
employ, and a few days ago he stole the hair in tion, from a bale 
of French hair, which they had purchased a few days previously, and 
offered it for sale to Mr. Turner, of Snow-hill. Sir P. Laurie asked 
the complainant, if he knew the difference between French avd other 
human hair? Witness: Oh,yes ; French is a great deal finer than any 
other; but German is ‘valuable, on account of the colours im- 
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with the business can tell every nation by the smell in a moment. 
Sir Peter: Then which of them has the strongest smell? Witness: 
The Scotch (a burst of laughter, in which the alderman joined) and 
the Irish. Sir Peter: And which hair carries the most delicate ? 
Witness: That I cannot tell. It is a matter of taste.” 


It would be well if some of our philosophers, curious in the races, 
would apply themselves to this subject, and endeavour to ascertain the 
exact scents of the original breeds. They may then, by smelling a 
Scotch head, for example, discover tlfe precise crosses which it has 
undergone, and the various infusions of capillary perfume. This 
science might occasionally serve to throw light on questions of legi- 
timacy. A learned philosopher might be called to smell a head, and 
to declare whether it was of the genuine Caledoniat, Hibernian, or 
English odour, or in what proportions adulterated. 


19th. A morning paper, favoured with the contributions of Mr. 
Paul Pry, contains this remarkable piece of news :— 


“ The Rhenish wines are becoming very popular in this country, 
especially those produced in the neighbourhood of Johannesberg, the 
estate of Prince Metternich, and the almost unequalled vineyards of 
the Prince of Nassau, on the right bank of the Rhine.” 


To this it may be added, that turtle is becoming very popular in the 
city of London, especially the green fat; that champagne too is 
coming into favour; and that a meat called venison is beginning to be 
relished by gourmands; and further that, as Smith’s song has before 
notified, “ pigeon pies of water rats are very seldom reckoned good.” 
All of these we conceive to be unsuspected facts, well worthy of pub- 
lication; but then care should be taken to prevent the newsmen from 
bellowing theni about the streets, to the torment of our ears, in these 
words—* Great news! great news! Morning Chronicle! Extraordinary 
intelligence! The Rhenish wines popular! ’specially Johannesberg ! 
Great news! great news!" ' 

Mr. Paulus Pry does not confine himself to telling the public that 
lobster sauce is eaten with turbot; and that currant jelly is the 
condiment for hare: he goes further a field for notable facts and 
rare news, and is good enough to gratify us with accounts \of the 
parties, and fashionable arrangements at Florence. | No distance 
daunts him, and his news comes fresh from every quarter. He would 
tell you who took tiffin in Lieutenant Ramrod’s bungalee, at Ting- 
kamacoo, on the banks of the Ganges. The other day he revealed to 
us, that Captain Medwin was to have given a dinner party at Florence, 
on the of , at half-past six exactly, but that it was 
postponed in consequence of the death of the Duke of York. Had it 
taken place, he would have blessed us with the intelligence, what 
there was at the head of the table, what at the bottom; what side 
dishes, and who supplied the confectionary. Oh, he’s a well-informed 
man, and such a master of the pen! To-day he acquaints us. that 
‘Lord Barghersh has given a party at Florence. Think of that, ye 

of the earth! And that Lady Burghersh ;was * attired as a 
of the Westmorland family, taken from a picture in her noble 
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father’s gallery.” “A lady. taken from a picture!”—a most in- 
comprehensible proceeding, I must observe. He further intimates, 
that Lady Barghersh, as the lady taken from a picture, “ looked 
AWFULLY beautiful.” 


— The author of the Preliminary Treatise to the Library of Useful 
Knowledge, emphatically winds up an eloquent sketch on the pleasure 
of knowledge, with this forcible argument, ad crumenam, “ It is so 
pleasing, that you would give something out of your pocket to 
obtain it.” This finishing stroke to a very glowing and highly wrought 
description, strikes me as inexpressibly droll; and I question whether 
any man who had not drawn his first breath in Edinburgh, could have 
arrived at the felicitous climax. “ You will give something out of 
your pocket ”—there is the brogue in the phrase. The gratification 
of knowledge is so great, so sublime, that you would give,—aye, you 
would give, a dawbee for it! Language cannot rise higher. 


— Let the epicure imagine that he has discovered an exquisite and yet 
unknown dainty—let him suppose himself revelling in the anticipated 
exclusive enjoyment of it for many dinners—and let him conceive the 
shock, the mortification, of suddenly seeing his airy structure of 
gourmandism demolished, by the publication of the existence and 
nature of the delicacy, in a Mrs. Rundell’s cookery book. The thing 
is blown. Every body eats it; it is searee—dear; and he is undone. 
Similar to this has just been my disappointment. In my last Diary, 
I remarked on the rarity of a certain quality ; and observed, that the 
true British dunderhead was now seldom to be met with. Well, for 
some weeks past, I have had my eye on a very promising lord.» I 
noted him as he came out of his egg-shell—as he made his debut— 
and at once marked him for my own. I soon resolved that he should 
be the support of my Diary; for as he began to toddle, or twaddle, I 
saw in him the promise of a fund of entertainment, and I revelled in 
the idea of many a merry bout with him. Here is some one, said I, 
to supersede the sage Lethbridge ; but let us not alarm the game too 
soon; let him acquire confidence, and the habit of displaying himself 
without reserve. Well, in the midst of those anticipations, when 
undisturbed by an apprehension of danger, out comes an article in 
the Morning Chronicle, giving a scientific description of my young 
bird of wisdom, and advertising his points and marks with as much 
exactness as if he were a stray lap-dog, so that no one can fail to 
recognise him. It is now idle to affect mystery—Lord Winchelsea is 
the man; but I have done with him. As the monopoly is not mine, 
I say to the Chronicle editor, “ What you've touched you may taste— 
high-church champion, adieu.” | 

It is painful, however, to come to this resolution. I read in the 
debates his maiden speech, on presenting an anti-catholic: petition; 
I discovered in the space of six lines his scarcely then budding genius, 
and watched him shooting up oe a fe owe aoe ost pean 
a prodigious pumpkin, which I would one day scoop out, ve 
tuto a Odette Posey shoy-hoy. But vain are all human cal- 


culations. Yea; he is cut down, in the flower of his youth, by the 
remorseless editor of ‘the Chronicle. Indeed, it is barbarous to 
2M2 
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nip them so young. Sportsmen spare partridges till they are strong 
enough te take wing; and scribes ought to show a like forbearance 
to peers. We ought to make some bye-laws for the prevention of the 
destruction of the white bait and callow birds. Peer squibbing should 
not commence before the Ist of April at the earliest; and here was 
my poor dear Lord Winchelsea stuck upon paper, as flat as one of 
his own speeches, on the 19th of March. 

— It seems to be the opinion of a number of highly respectable 
people in this country, that they must persecute somebody, and the 
have accordingly fixed upon Catholics. God forbid that I shoul 
object to their gratifying themselves in this innocent way; but I 
cannot help thinking that they have not chosen the best sport. If 
they must persecute, why not get up a nice persecution of the Jews? 
A Catholic may, like a fox, give a good run, I grant; but when you 
have run him down, there is no booty in him. Now the Jew would 
be the hare, and we should devour his dainty substance. Imagine a 
roasted Rothschild, with current-coin sauce. What a rich meal he 
would make! Really, the very thought of it gives me an one 
Let us, by all means, revive the old laws, devised by the wisdom of 
our ancestors, for the coercion of that stiff-necked race, and repeated 
only by the mistaken liberality of their unthinking posterity. The 
Jews are obtaining a fearful ascendancy in the state. ‘They have 
already their feet on, instead of in, the stocks, and control the 
money markets; and who can guarantee us against the danger 
apprehended in the case of the Catholics—that of their coming te 
the throne? Suppose a Jew should be ‘king !—as Mathews says, “ here 
would be a circumstance!’ What would become of protestantism 
er pork? Imagine a monarch with the beard of an old clothesman, 
striking at our hierarchy and our hams, abolishing bishops and bacon. 
The church demolished, and triumphant sin agog. Remember their 
old tricks; think of the days of Pontius Pilate, and smite them hip 
and thigh, in good time, before they get the upper hand again, as 
they infallibly must do, like the Catholics, unless disabled by the 
laws, and hunted down by the friends of established order, and the 
preachers of peace and good will among men. 





— 





THE NEW CORN LAW. 
One of \.. 


gravest and best conducted hoaxes of modern times, 
is that which has been recently played off by his majesty’s ministers 
on the question of the Corn Laws. It is, we think, about two yeais 
since it was first announced, that a plan for the amendment of the 
Corn Laws was in agitation. Combined with the indications which 
Mr. Huskisson and Mr. Robinson had given in amall matters, of a 
desire to establish something approaching to a system of free trade, 
this announcement gave rise to the most extravagant rm ys 5 oe 
among the friends of improvement. Since the pregnancy of Johanna 
Southeote, we doubt whether there was ever a birth looked forward 
to with so much delight bya band of faithful believers. It is, perhaps, 
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hardly fair to charge the ministers with having created these expec- 
tations; but they certainly humoured the thing with amazing skill 
How tender and touching their reproaches to all who would force 
them toa premature accouchement; how solicitous their care not to 
bring out the Shiloh in an inclement season.—Poor Mr. Whitmore 
was last year considered a perfect brute for having rudely jostled 
against a ministry in their condition; and endangered the fond hope 
of a nation. Mr. Huskisson held forth to the shipowners, the 
advantages which they would derive from the trade in corn that was 
to be. Who could doubt, that something very fine was about to be 
produeed. For two years the ministry drew on the credit of this 
opinion. It was a liberal ministry, less for what it had done, than 
for what it was to do. Even at the moment, when the imposture 
was. necessarily to be revealed; the magnificent style of pretence 
continued; Mr. Canning was brought from his sick bed to open the 
subject—no one else could, with propriety, take the responsibility, if 
he could possibly encounter the labour; but, on the other hand, 
rather than the country should encounter the misery of a delay, Mr. 
Peel was willing to hazard himself in the undertaking. What caution, 
yet what devotedness—what modesty, yet what boldness! 

With such a plan as the ministers have produced, the practical 
comment on which is, that its announcement raised the price of grain 
38. per quarter, what was the necessity for all this mystery? There 
are some people who put an air of significancy into all they deo; and 
tell us it is a fine day, with an air, asif they had discovered the 
author of Junius; but when a minister shakes his head for two years 
together, surely there ought to be something in it. 

_ The new Corn Law project is a eumbrous plan for leaving things 
as they are; for letting not good, but bad, alone. 

_ The plan proposed by the ministry, after all the parade with 
whieh it has been preceded, is one for the free admission of wheat 
when the price is at or above 70s. per quarter of Is. duty; and 
when the price is lower, of a duty augmenting as the price falls, ac- 
cording to the following table :— 


Se Se Se 
If the Price be.. 70 andupwards .... 1 Duty. 
69 andunder 70.... 2 
GB oncec cece 69 ..1- 4 
G7 ccccccce 68 ..+- 6 
GE ncccccce 67 8 
G5 ccccccce 66 10 
errr 65 12 
Ss ee O+ 14 
> eee « 63 0 16 
eae aa 62 .... 18 ssi certain 
a 60 stimeinitin’s 61. 0006 2D, | oe PepthanOmeen oth 
59 eereqere 60 were 22 eeeereneerrenere Ww 
58 eee ** 59 * o 24 eeerete eevee eee 34 
57 eoeereeneee 58 * 26 eevee eevee eee $1 
56 aeeeeee . 57 eeeve 28 eeeeeevee eeere 23° 
Average of the » «. Saini hgeebyanytbewrten oe 
last six OF eeeeeeee eee eee ere f 
wih 5 aeseeeee 55 eere 32 cree eemere reese 22 


— ‘ pat) peveeeve 54 eevee St Teeure) ie) oe 19 
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It will be seen, that in this scale there is a point called the assumed 
point of protection: a phrase used in the tables printed for the use 
of the House of Commons; and below this point, it is presumed, that 
by the scale of duties, the British grower of corn is protected from 
competition ; while above that point, he is exposed to a constantly 
increasing importation of foreign corn. 

Now it will be immediately perceived, that in its principle, a plan 
which aims at this end, is precisely similar to, and as far as it attains 
the end, is the same as the Corn Law now in existence. (The details 
we shall presently speak of.) The assumed point of protection is 
fixed lower in this plan than in the Corn Laws of 1815 and 1822. 

The assumption in this plan, as well as in the former laws, is, that 
a certain price, here taken at 60s. is necessary for the remuneration 
of the farmer; the plan taken to secure it to him is to shut out corn 
when the price here is at less than that rate-——to admit it when the 
price is greater. 

Such a plan would be undoubtedly effectual, if the production of 
corn were exactly like the manufacture of stockings or hats; if the 
farmers could exactly ascertain the quantity usually wanted, and the 
quantity which a given number of acres in tillage would produce every 
year. They might then grow exactly enough for the supply of the 
markets to which they resorted ; and receiving the remunerating price, 
foreign corn would be neither needed, nor, on the supposition, ad- 
mitted to competition with their own. 

But the supply of corn is not like the manufacture of stockings, 
and varies from year to year, not in proportion to the quantity 
of land tilled, or labour bestowed on it; but in consequence of rain 
or drought, of cold or heat, over which the farmer has no controul. 
Mr. Hodgson, who gave evidence before the Committee of 1822, as to 
the inquiries made by the house of Cropper and Co. in which he is 
a partner, concerning the produce of the crops of several years, a 
subject on which they have taken great trouble, and obtained most 
aceurate information, gave the following as the results :— 


In 1815—37 bushels per acre ; in 1816—25,, bushels per acre ; in 1817—38 ; in 
1818—32,§,; in 1819—27, ; in 1820—37},.—Minutes of Evidence, p, 264. 

The variation between the best year and the worst, amounted toa 
third, and yet in this time there was not one year equal for scar- 
city or abundance to many known at other periods; and even in this 
period, if the quality were taken into amount, the difference would 
be greater per acre than the mere quantity in bushels indicates. 

if we suppose, that our farmer, satisfied with “ the assumed point 
of protection,” cultivates boldly enough land to supply, on the average 
of years, enough corn for the consumption of the kingdom; let us see 
how the protection will be felt. In the first’ year, or series of years, 
we may imagine, that as in 1816, the crop is:to the average produce 
as 25 is to 32, or one-fourth below it, rf bad in quality to boot. It 


would be, therefore, necessary for the farmer to sell his bad grain at 
76s. 9d. in order to remunerate himself: but this is far above the 
assumed point of protection ; foreign corn would, therefore, be 

in, (if the: supposition: on which the plan is founded be true,) long 
before prices mounted so high. If, in spite of the supply, the price 
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ascended above 70s. there would be free and unlimited importation ; 
so that the farmer could not realize throughout the year, or series 
of years, a price which would compensate for the deficiency of his 
produce. 

The deficiency of a crop, however, it may be said, is a curse 
which cannot be guarded against; we will suppose in the year, or a 
series of years after that, the farmers are blessed with a crop as 
much above the average as the other was below it. Now “ the pro- 
tection” begins to operate—but there being on the supposition, one 
fourth more corn in the kingdom than the people want to buy, the ex- 
clusion. of foreign grain avails nothing, and the prices are forced down 
as much as they would be, if a quantity of grain, equal to one fourth 
of the consumption of the kingdom, had been imported duty free, or 
even cost free. The corn cannot be sent abroad; for one object 
of the plan is to keep corn permanently so much above the price of 
other countries, that a fall to their level must be ruinous, and scarcely 
conceivable. It cannot be a favourite object of speculation, to hold 
it over to future years; since there would be no chance of a price 
much higher than 60s. There would be a moral certainty, that in 
such a state of things, the markets would show the usual effects of 
a glut, that the price would fall in a much greater proportion than 
the quantity had increased ; and that as the farmers did not get quite 
their remuneration in the year of scarcity, they would get nothing 
like it in the year of abundance ;—that they would be in such a state 
as we actually witnessed in 1822. 

It is manifest that under this system, an average of corn equal to 
the consumption of the kingdom, cannot be grown with safety to the 
growers; because as corn, on the supposition, is to be imported in 
many cases, there will be this imported corn in addition to the corn 
grown at home: so that if the corn grown at home be on the average 
equal to the consumption, there must, on the average of years, be an 
excess equal to the importations; an excess which must at some or 
other period produce a glut, since the system precludes all relief by 
exportation. 

he very essence of the system, therefore, is discouragement to 
agriculture, by the evident hazardousness of the occupation whenever 
the average growth equals the average demand of the kingdom. 

We have kept out of view the evils of the farmer, (still greater 
than those which we have enumerated,) which might arise if he were 
tempted, by a series of insufficient crops and high prices, to extend 
his tillage. Because the evils of an excessive production, arising 
from this cause, are not peculiar to the “ protecting” system; though 


they are felt the more when the natural evil of this system, which we. 


have described above, should be superadded to it. 

It is demonstrable, from the nature of the case, that the inherent 
evils of this system cannot be removed by any scale of duties, or 
any regulation of the averages. So long as foreign corn is brought 
into this country in seasons of scarcity, while British corn cannot be 
exported in seasons of abundance, the agriculture of the country 
must suffer from the evils we have noted; unless our supply be, which 
it is not on the average, very much below the wants of the kingdom— 
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and to permit importation im the’ first case, is the express object of 
the scale of duties—to prevent exportation, its unavoidable effect. 

But if this reasoning be supposed to be inconclusive, let us look to 
the experience of those years during which the law of 1815 has been in 
ferce, and consider what would have been the effect, if, instead of 
that law, the new scale of duties had been, during that time, in 
operation. We will in the first instance take Mr. Camning’s own 
account of the law of 1815. 


fn the year 1815, the principle of absolute prohibition, up to a certam pomt, way 
adopted by the legislature, and this Ty yen sir, was qualified by the opposite 
principle of unrestricted importation. to me, on a calm review of 
the character of that Act of Parkament—(not at x all pretending, that if I had 
happened to be gorge Spree from whose deliberations that measure proceeded, I 
should have been at all wiser than my neighbours )—it does appear to me, sir, as if 
this was an experiment t® combine the most opposite principles in one and the same 
act of legislation. Fn the act of 1815, sir, here is absolute prohibition, up to eighty 
shillings; but the moment you turn the point of eighty shillings, you arrive at un- 
limited importation. 

Now, what was the consequence of this measure? Not that the extreme forces 
produced, by their operation, a mean power, and went on amicably together; but 
that, each im its turn prevailed with its own peculiar mischief—and that you had, 
within the extent of seven years, from 1815 downwards, every result that could 
deter men of observation and experience, from ever resorting n to the principle 
cither of absolute prohibition, or of unlimited importation ; and, most undoubtedly, 
from any attempt to unite again the two together. 

Let us now inquire what was the operation of this law? It passed, as I have 
said, in 1815. I say nothing at present of price ; 1 shall come to the consideration 
of that point presently. The law of 1815 imposed absolute prohibition up to the 
price of 80s. The harvest of 1816, it is well known, was one of the most unfa- 
voarable that this country ever experienced. Jt was known to be so, as early as the 
beginning of August in that year. It was om the 15th of August, 1816, that that 
average of prices was to be prepared, which was to govern the of exclasion 
on the one side, or importation on the other, for the next three mon On the 15th 
of August, the price of wheat was above the importing price of the law of 1815; but 
it had « * been so for a sufficiently long period, tle Rivet sa, SA er above the 
importing price. The result was, therefore, that the ports closed durmg 
three starving months from Au to November, 1816; and did not open until the 
15th November of that year, after the price had been, for about fifteen weeks, above 
the importing price, and when all the northern P grind of Europe were shut ‘against 
supply. The ports opened i in November 1816, an ned oe wr As the November 


of the followmg *; when: they the average price being 

shillings by the a heoaeehann tie harvest of the year ary svi ew 

nearly or quite as bad as that of 1816, we had ty of supply, 

ports thus closed in November, 1817, of course Pye Moeaa open until igs ge 
Although the harvest of that #818) was most abundant, not only in this 


country, butin all the com- ies of Europe ; y some accident, or 
ly some contrivance, the ports were continued open. on the. tie tated November 1818, 


by a fraction of two-pence: and b uence, for the next three 
W veraber 1818, to the quarterly wf of Fe 1819, Sahu 


ofoforeign corn continued to inandate wage Foon dy inundated of 
its own growth; prices were in ° 
Indeed, the effect of these three months. i i, and as. I have said, 
a fractional difference of two-pence, was t in the of the market for 
ihe three succeeding years. 
Thus Pr the of n+ So ports were shut whien the ; at home was 
the introdu * foreign grain was loudty ealled 
mice th ‘home market was , and when it was most 
foreign su "snd te oe sprain sad” the lice were produced by fac of 
Spence a 
side cnsowinet sien, a, vey” these two extreme 7 in action, of 


couflict with each other, was this—that each te dedahtaiae 
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its turn became a.sufferer; aud that each class applied to this House for relief. We 
all remember what the summer of 1817 was, And any hon. gentleman who will take 
the trouble of turning back to the journals of this House, will see with what hundreds 
of petitions’ our table was loaded, in the years 181%, 1820, and 1821, when the 
agricaltural imterest was suffering from the extraordinary fluctuation of prices. The 
extreme difference of prices during the period for which. this system was in operation, 
that is, from 1815 to 1822, was no Jess than this—on the one hand, 112s. per quarter 

this was in the year 1817 )—on the other hand, 38s, (this was in the year 1822), a 


uation being no less them seventy-four shillmgs per quarter!—Corrected Report of 


the Speech delivered by the Right Hon. G. Canning, &c. &c. on the Corn Laws. 1897, 
PP. 14 to 18. 
Now the prices in the period referred to by Mr. Canning were the 


following, taking the highest week of each month; which highest 
price it is necessary to take, in order to show the operation of the 


proposed plan, which rests on weekly averages :— 





S. d, » d. 
1816... August ....0e.++- 86 6 1818. ..January.....eeees 87 6 
September........ 88 4 February ....0++. 86 4 
October... cessveee 96 1 March. ..ceseseee 85 7 
November eeeeee oe &.9 April eeewoeses ese D1 3 
December .....++. 103 11 May .o.s. oeevewe 9% 8 
1817. .- January eseoeesesee 103 4 June eeeseseeese ee 83 9 
February.....+++s 100 11 July cecvccccsncns 86 7 
March Seeeeeertere 103 0 August eeeeees ‘eee 84 7 
Aprih.. .ccessveds 103 4 Septemtber.....+.. 81 O 
May.. eeeererrere 104 1 October. .. erewree 80 6 
Fume «ccacees ooee A168 7 November....... - 8010 
July wneccereeees 108 5 December...... ++ 80 6 
August ....eeseee 89 3 1819, 4. January woes. eens 77 8 
September «ss 8t 7 ¥ Ceeewreee 78 11 
October eeeee eeeee 79 9 March Pwreervever ee 77 9 
November vs+se+*+ 84 7 | [The average of all 1819 was 73s.] 
December .....-+. 87 9 


It. is plain from this enumeration of prices, that if, during this 
period, instead of the six-weeks’ averages and the absolute prohibition 
till priees reached 80s. (then “the assumed point of proteetion,”) 
a seale of duties had existed, by whieh the innportation would 
have been made profitable whenever the price exceeded that sum; 
the| only difference would have been, that the ports would have been 
practically open in August, September, and Qetober, 1816; in 
November and December, 1817; and in January, 1818—when, as 
Mr. Canning tells us, they were shut; and shut in January and half 
of Febraary, 1819, when Mr. Canning tells us they were open. : 

Now that the effect of the closing of the ports-during those months 
could not have been material, a very little reflection suffices to show. 
As to the first period, Mr. Canning attributes importance, not to the 
three months themselves, but. to the circumstance, that after these 
three months had elapsed, the navigation of the Baltic was impeded 
by the season. Now is it possible to conceive that, when it was well 
known in August that the crop was most defective, and with the cer- 

inty that the ports would be opened in November, duty free; the 
pvt sot whose business it is to attend to the state of the demand, 
and. whe de net require to be teld that the Baltic freezes in winter, did 
pot bring corn to the warehouses of this country for the winter supply, 
almost as readily as if the ports had been actually open? Besides, 
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what is wanted when a crop fails, is not corn for immediate con- 
sumption ; (for the failure must be dreadful indeed, if it leave not a 
half-year’s supply,) but for the few months preceding the harvest, And 
in illustration of this, we see that the price was much higher in June 
1817, long after the supply from the Baltic had commenced, than in 
December 1816, when it was for a time stopped. It is evident too, 
that if, no matter how, prices had been lower in the autumn of 1816, 
and the consumption had consequently been greater than it actually 
was, the scarcity would have been stil] greater in the spring of 1817, 
thanin spite of all the foreign supply it was found to be. 

As to the second period, Mr. Canning himself lays no stress on it ; 
and it is apparently as clear to him as it must ‘be to any one else, 
that the temporary closing of the ports was then of no consequence. 

As to the third period, the facts amount to this, that the ports were 
open for about six weeks, when the scale of duties would have ex- 
cluded imports. But that the imports in that short time could not 
have much affected prices, is proved by the fact, that in the two 
months after, the price was only 2s. and for the whole year only 7s. 
below “ the assumed point of protection.” : 

We have here taken for granted, that the effect of the scale of 
duties would have been, to have permitted importation whenever the 
average was above “ the assumed point of protection ;” and in quan- 
tities sufficient to. bring the price constantly down towards this point. 
Bat if we suppose that it would have shackled and léssened importa- 
tion when the prices were thus high, the evil of dearth, which Mr. 
Canning justly complains of, would have been felt in a still greater 
and indeed intolerable degree, in 1816, 1817, and.1818, “when the 
introduction of foreign grain was loudly called for;” and ane class of 
the community would have been a greater sufferer than it was, with- 
out rescuing the other from the evils which in its turn it’ fell under. 

From February 1819, the ports were closed under the law of 1815: 
They would have been but shut under the new plan. If we have 
proved that the new plan could have had no operation differing from 
the old in time of dearth, unless, perhaps, for the worse, it could have 
had no operation in any degree differing from it in the time of low 
prices which followed. ) 

The alteration of the assumed point of protection is certainly of 
importance ; but this alteration might have been as well made by a 
simple modification of the old law. Beyond this alteration all is pre- 
tence and deception; probably unintentional, but not the less perni- 
cious ; as the farmer is led to believe that the new measure is diffe- 
rent from that of which he has experienced the evils, and against 
which his experience, in the want of some better guard, furnished him 
with some sort of security. : BS vt 

The adoption by the ministers of such a plan as that which we have 
described, with the experience before them of the effects of a scheme 
nearly similar to it, (the mischief of which they did not attempt to 
under-rate,) is an example of a kind of compromise by no means un- 
common in our legislation, though it is seldom that an opportunity 
ocenrs of effecting it on so important a subject as the trade in grain. 
After the premises are admitted which should lead to the adoption of 
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one line of policy, that concession is followed up by the: adoption of 
measures directly opposed to it. It seems as if both parties were to 
be satisfied: by this false logic in politics, the reason being conceded to 
one side, the law to the other. 

In the whole of Mr. Canning’s speech there was not the least attempt 
to. define with distinctness the objects that were to be aimed at in a 
law to regulate the trade in grain, or even to ascertain what circum- 
stances rendered any artificial regulation on the subject necessary. 
After two years’ preparation and pretension, it was surely proper that 
the mjnisters should tell what they thought on these points. What 
cause has given rise to the difference of the price of grain in this and 
other countries? Is it the greater expense of cultivation, in conse- 
quence of the inferior quality of the soil to which we are obliged to 
have recourse, or of the greater burthen of taxes thrown upon the 
cultivators, or both these circumstances combined ? or is it the diffe- 
rence of the value of money here and in the countries of the continent 
of Europe? and what causes have given rise to this difference ? 

It is not from idle curiosity that we should desire a minister 
to give us information on these subjects. Unless he has made up 
his mind upon them, he is not competent to propose a plan with 
rational confidence ; for it is on the judgment which he forms on them, 
that the objects which he has to aim at, ought to be determined. 

If, for instance, the cause of the dearth of corn in this country be 
the poverty of the soil to which we are driven to have recourse, the 
extent of tillage is a serious injury to the nation, and a waste of na- 
tional wealth, which only some clear and countervailing advantage 
should induce us to continue, and which, in the absence of that 
advantage, we should seek to diminish as rapidly as possible. 

If, on the other hand, the cause of the dearth be the difference of 
the value of money, in this and other countries, as some contend ; and 
if that difference arise from the system of restrictions, by which the 
import of all commodities, except gold and silver, has been impeded, 
it might happen that a free importation of grain might lead to injury 
to the growers, and a diminution of the cultivation at home, without 
any permanent benefit to the country, and even, perhaps, with some 
injury to them from a change in the value of the currency. But whe- 
ther he and his colleagues had formed any, or what opinions on these 
points, Mr. Canning has not given us the least room to conjecture. 

The same want of clearness in investigation, and we had almost 
said of sense, is apparent in the talk about equalization of prices. 
The fluctuation of the prices of grain, are without discrimination 
talked of as evils which it is the object of a legislation to remove 
by artificial means, instead of being (what they in a great mea- 
sure are) the natural and necessary accompaniments of the uncer- 
tainty of produce, with which all a wise legislator can do is to avoid 
to aggravate them. Ma nae 

If it be supposed necessary, for the sake of the agriculturists, to 
keep grain at a higher average price here than on the continent, we 
cannot hope, in this artificial state of things, to attain greater steadi- 
ness than would exist under a free trade, and we have seen in the 
examination of the effects of the present*law, and of the new plan, that 
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the result of both of these attempts to obtain a steady average, is to 
create gluts which the farmer cannot get rid of without a depression 
of priee (below that which he is taught to consider as the average), 
out of proportion to any fall which could take place, if the price of 
grain were allowed to equalize itself by a free commerce. 

But if Mr. Canning considered what the object which might legi- 
timately be aimed at was, viz. the same degree of steadiness which 
exists under a free trade, he would find that it was produced by impor 
tation in years of scarcity, from countries where the scarcity was less, 
and by importation in years of abundance, to countries where the 
abundance was less; and that every plan whieh should admit of 
relief to the consumer in one year, should admit of relief to. the 
grower in another. This is the only equalization of prices not incon- 
sistent with remuneration to the grower. 

This degree of equalization can be only effected by imposing a fixed 
duty on importation equivalent to the difference which it is desired to 
maintain, between the price of grain in this. country and on the conti- 
nent, permitting importation at all times, subject to the payment of 
this duty, and by giving a bounty to the same amount on the exporta- 
tion of British grain—permitting exportation at all times, aided by this 
bounty. Let us suppose this duty and bounty to amount, each of 
them, to l5s., the growers of British corn has an advantage of lis. 
over the foreign grower, as well abroad as at home; and, with the 
exception of this difference, which, upon the supposition, it is desira- 
ble to maintain, the trade is perfectly free, and the commerce in grain 
goes on as if no artificial regulation existed. 

It is possible, that the short-sightedness, alarm, and avidity of the 
landholders, may have contributed to prevent the execution of some 
such plan as this—beeause they have desired to grasp at.so high a 
duty, that the grant of a bounty on exportation equal to it, would 
appear monstrous. They have preferred to be deluded with the 
prospect of a monopoly—while they obtain, in reality, a monopoly 
which is to be broken in upon whenever its continuance could be 
useful to them ; and to be secure only, when the glut at home renders 
the absence of foreign competition of little consequence. 

We are anxious, in conclusion, to preserve a few more of Mr. Can- 
ning’s words, Very nearly the same prediction was uttered as to the 
probable effect of the law of 1815, by one of his eolleagues, whe cer- 
tainly cannot be reckoned among the prophets. If the prophecy of 
Mr. Canning be fulfilled, he will have an indisputable claim to the 
character of inspiration, for his judgment is certainly not founded 
either on reason or experience. | 

“I think this project will tend te equalize the prices, and keep that 
equalization of prices steady. The market will indeed assume such a 
steadiness, that, instead of a fluctuation between one hundred and 
twelve shi"lings at one time, and thirty-eight shillings at another, the 
vibrations will probably be found to be limited witltin the small circle 
of from about fifty-five shillings to about siaty-five shillings” 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT AND THE WAVERLY NOVELS, 


Wuew Sir Walter Scott at a public dinner lately declared, apropos 
to nothing, that he was the man who had so lang concealed his features 
under the mask of the author of Waverly, all the world stared, not se 
much at the unexpectedness of the disclosure, for it was virtually well 
known before, but that the declaration should be made at that 
particular moment, when there appeared no reason for expleding 
the quasi secret. A document we have lately seen, however, explains 
the circumstance, and puts to flight many sage conjectures. The un- 
fortunate position of the affairs of Constable and Co. and of Ballantyne 
and Co. with the latter of which firms Sir Walter Scott was connected, has 
rendered it necessary that their accounts should not only be looked into, 
but. exposed to the creditors. The transactions recorded there, show 
explicitly enough who was the author of Waverly ;—we not only find 
Sir Walter Scott receives payment for these works, but we find him 
stipulating for the purchase-money of works then unconceived, and of 
which he is hitherto undelivered. We find him, moreover, not only 
yielding up every stiver or its worth which he could command, but 
actually pledging future labours akiu to former ones, for the liquidation 
of his debts. These and a variety of other particulars are to be found 
in the excerpts of the sederwnt book of the meetings of Messrs. Ballan- 
tyne’s creditors, a copy of which has lately been in private circulation. 
Hence the sudden, and, it must be added, rather awkward avowal of the 
authorship on the part of Sir Walter. As he was well aware that the 
eireumstanees would soon make their way through the press, he deter- 
mined to catch.at some little eclat, while yet there was time—some 
little credit for disclosing that himseif, which all the werld were soon 
to learn from others. 

These are items from the accounts. 


VALUE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT’S LITERARY PROPERTY. _ 
1. Copyright of published works, estimated at the rate obtained 


from Constable and Co. for similar works: 
St. Ronan’s Well .......s00.see+00£ 1,800 


Redgauntlet .........cesecseceeeeers 1,300 
Crusaders ...ccccoccserssssececersere 2,000 


£ 4,600 








” 9, Eventual rights to works sold to Constable and Co. for. which 
bonds to the extent of 7,800/. are granted, but for reasons above stated, 
no. value can be rated in this state.t 

8. Works in progress.{ As none of these are completed, no value put 
on them at present beyond what is before stated as.due to Ballantyne 





* This price is that given for the subsequent editions after the first of 10,000. 

t It is a condition of these bonds, that if they are not paid, the copyrights revert to 
Cun so that, in spite of the failure of the granters, it is supposed they will 

$ This alludes to the Life of Napoleon. 
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and Co. for printing works in progress, and in the value of Messrs. 
Constable and Co.’s paper on hand; but ultinanbly will be very valu- 
able. See appendix as to these works. 


a7 





In the debtor and creditor account of Constable nind Co: with 
Ballantyne and Co. the following item occurs on the credit side:— 
Sums advanced by Constable and Co. to Sir Walter Scott, being 
their two-third shares of sums stipulated to be paid in advance for two 
works of fiction not named, and not yet written, as per aplasia, dated 
7th and 20th March, 1823. 

N. B. These works being undelivered, it is considered the author 
has an undoubted right to retain them,* and impute the sums paid to 
account in the general balance owing to Constable arid: Co. 





In Appendix No. II. being estimates of funds that may t accrue 
to Ballantyne and Co. within a year, occur several curious’ particulars 
relative to Woodstock and the Life of Napoleon Buonaparte. 

Produce of new works by Sir W. Scott, at paouent in the course of 
publication: 

1. Woodstock, 3 vols.9500; shop-price 31e. Cds 14,026 10-0 

Deduct one-third, to reduce to trade price, and 
cover expences of Sale ..iss-sceddeseese. 4,987 10 

Cost of paper and printing a as 
Redgauntlet)  se.e. ees. sesececscvecses "2,225'°O! 

Sum to cover contingencies .........00000. 1,000 + 0 





8,212 10 0 





Remains.,.... 6,750 00 
Add value of copyright, aftde first impression... 1,300 i 0 


Produce of Woodstock.ssccissevst! £8, 050. 70 0 








' @. Life of Napoleon Buonaparte, 5 vols. 8,000 
copies, shop price 528. 6d. ...s0-sesecsersscesceces "e200. 0 © 
Deduct one-third as above ........++0++.. 7,000 ” 
Ditto for paper, &c....... cccvecedecsdccuche: OSFONE: 4 
Ditto contingencies .......cscceccscecssooee 3200" she 





“11,900 00 


Ve 93094 0 0 
Add value of copyright after first edition’ seeendeneons 2,166" 14 


Produce of Buonapsite’ 8 Life... £ 11,260" 34 


hit vf 











3. Literary productions by Sir Walter Scott already 9° He 
finished, but not yet published, though in i. i 
course of publication, which may be safely stated. £ 1,000 _ 





* Were the right the other way, it would be a very dificult matter to en rst 
An author of works of fiction is not to be delivered against his will—a legal to 
——ioo ee ee 
in literature. 
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At the second meeting of creditors, held 3d February, 1826— 

A resolution is entered, that the printing establishment should be 
continued, both as a source of profit, and as necessary for the publi- 
cation of Sir W. Scott's works; who had requested of Mr. Gibson to 
communicate, that he was to use every exertion in his power on 
behalf of the creditors ; and by the diligent employment of his 
talents, and adoption of a strictly economical mode of life, to 
secure, as speedily as possible, full payment to all concerned. 





The cause of the delay in the publication of the Life of Napoleon, 
will be found in the following minute: 

“The cireumstances connected with the two literary works, entitled 
‘Woodstock,’ and the ‘Life of Napoleon Buonaparte,’ considered ; 
and the trustees expressed their opinion, that so far as they understood 
the nature of the bargain between Sir Walter Scott and Constable and 
Co. that the latter had no claim in law for the proceeds of either of 
these books; but think it desirable for all parties that they should be 
finished, which should be communicated to Sir Walter ; and also, that 
he should be requested to give his aid to the sale of them to the best 
advantage. Mr. Gibson instructed to endeavour to concert some 
arrangement with Constable and Co. for consigning in some bank the 
price of the works, until all questions concerning them were decided.” 





On the 26th May, 1826, a meeting was held, when Mr. Gibson re- 
ported particulars of sale of Woodstock, 7900 copies of which had 
been sold to Hurst and Robinson, at 6,500/.; but they being unable 
to complete the bargain, they had been transferred to Longman and 
Co. on same terms. ‘Fhe money had been paid, and was deposited 
with Sir W. Forbes and Co. to wait the issue of decision as to the re- 
spective claims of Constable and Co. and Sir W. Scott’s trustees, 
regarding this work. ‘The remainder of the impression had been sold 
to Constable and Co.’s trustees, at 18s. 6d. each copy, “ at acredit of 
ten months from delivery, with five per cent. discount for any earlier 
payment,” of which the trustees approved. In consequence of advice 
from Sir Walter Scott and Longman and Co. it had been thought ad- 
visable to restrict the first edition of the Life of. Napoleon to 6000, 
instead of 8000 copies, as originally intended. 

The excerpts contain a great number of items, which lay open the 
precise state of Sir Walter’s private affairs :—a hundred years hence 
they may be a great curiosity, and their publication may then be cor- 
rect; at present it would certainly be indelicate and unhandsome, not 
only to the admirable writer himself, but also to several other private 
individuals. Every thing belonging to a great national genius is public 
property, and in the course of a short time these Excerpts will be 

or with avidity; and published with as little hesitation as 
“Mr. Todd lately printed Milton’s pecuniary squabbles with his mother- 
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BUCKINGHAM’S MESOPOTAMIA.* 

Tus is a book exceedingly rich in almost every topic that can gratify 
public curiosity. There are personal apenninens Soren peee of si 
manners and extraordinary countries, geographical information,indus- 
trious historical research, with full accounts of numerous places of the 
greatest classical and seriptural interest. We were much interested with 
the perusal of the former portions of Mr. Buckingham’s voyage ; this, 
however, decidedly surpasses its elder brethren, both in the variety of 
its contents, and the talent displayed in the narration. We think we 
cannot do better than by going regularly through it, and condensing 
into as small a space as we can not only a collection of the more 
striking passages, but a general enumeration of the objects, places, 
and scenes which the traveller encountered. 

Chapter I. contains Mr. Buckingham’s journey from Aleppo to the 
banks of the Euphrates. He did not proceed by the ordinary route to 
Bagdad, across the desert, in consequence of the disturbed state of the 
country. The Wahabee Arabs were in great commotion, in conse- 
quence of the abduction of a beautiful virgin from a neighbouring 
camp, by Mohanna, the great chief of the Anazies, who assumes the 
title of sultan of the desert. To avoid the hostile movements of the 
Arabs, a small caravan was about to travel by a circuitous route to 
Mardin and Muosul on the Tigris. Mr. Buckingham joined the train 
of a wealthy old merchant, Hadjee Abd-el-Rakhman, who was re- 
turning from a pilgrimage to Mecca. He thus describes his own dress, 
accoutrements, and preparations, for the arduous and hazardous 
expedition he was about to enter upon. 

My dress and arms were like those of his nephew, Hadjee Abdel Ateef, a young 
man of twenty-five, who had accompanied his venerable uncle on the pilgrimage. The 
former consisted of the blue-cloth sherval, jubla, and kemish, of the costume ; a 
large overhanging tarboosh, or red cap, falling over the neck and shoulders behind; a 


white muslin turban, and a red silk sash: the latter, of a Damascus sabre, a Turkish 
musket, small carbine, and pistols, with ammunition foreach. The cenvenieaces borne 


on my own horse were, a pipe and tobacco bag, a metal reer ing cup, a pocket compass, 
memorandum books and inkstand on one side of a pair of small khovidj, or Eastern tra- 
velling bags; and on the other, the maraboot, or chain-fastenings, sal irons for secur- 


ing the horse, by spiking him at night to the aS ee where there are no shrubs 
or trees. A small Turkey carpet, which was to serve for bed, forttable, and for prayers; 
and a woollen cloak for a coverlid during the cold nights, in which we.shonld have to 
repose on the ground, without covering or shelter, were rolled up bel Pacey a 
saddle with straps; and my equipment for any length of route, was thus ht to be 
complete. The supplies I had taken with me for the journey, included a bill of ex- 
change for six hundred (then about 1001. ing) on a a ons apa, greek 
and nearly two thousand piastres in small gold coin, which, with such papers as 1 ¢on- 
sidered of importance to me, I carried concealed in one girdle round my waist, called, 
by the people, a khumnir, and generally used for this » as it be lost or 
taken from a traveller, without his being absolutely 


On leaving Aleppo, Mr. Buckingham and his party proceeded north- 
* Travels in Mesopotamia; including a J from across the Euphrate 
to Orfah, (the Ur of the Chaldees, ) - the “4 ta Taosemmer 0 eae 





in Asia Minor, from thence to Mardin on the borders of the Great and by the 
ye. lg Mousul and : with Researches on the Ruins of Ba Nineveh, 

, Ctesiphon, and By J.S. Author of Travels in Pales- 
tine and the countries East of the Jordan ; among the Arab Tribes, &c. 


London, Colburn, 1827, 1 vol. 4to, 
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wards, and at the end of a day’s journey joined the main body of the 
caravan, at its first station. On the 28th of May the station was 
broken up at sunrise, and advanced on its route aeross. The caravan 
consisted of about four hundred camels, which is thought a small one ; 
the asses-and mules might amount to another hundred, and the num- 
ber‘of persons three hundred at least. The course lay now to the 
north-east : the first village they arrived at was Oktereen. All the 
villages hitherto had the air of being ruined ones. The style of build- 
ing ‘in Oktoreen is singular, each separate dwelling having a high 
pointed dome of unbarnt bricks, raised on a square fabric of stone; 
so that at a little distance they resembled a cluster of bee-hives on 
square pedestals. The vessels here used for carrying water from the 
wells are curious; they are not of earthenware, but all of copper, 
tinned without and within, are broad at bottom, narrow at top, and 
about two feet high, with a thick handle on each side. In an hour 
they arrived at another village called Oktereen, where the mode of 
churning was observed: the milk is first put"into a goat’s skin, which 
is suspended on pegs in the walls, or on poles inclining together and 
forming a conical rest, like a gypsey’s spit or pot-holder ; it is then 
pushed to and.fro, until the butter is separated from the watery part, 
which is then thrown off. The tents were pitched about noon gn a 
wide plain, on which were encamped a horde of Turcomans. The 
range of Taurus was visible to the west-north-west, distant about fifty 
miles; its highest part covered with snow. A lamb was killed for 
supper, and a fine fat sheep, bought for a gold roobeah, about half-a- 
crown. ‘The tents were struck at night, to be ready to depart at sun- 
rise, and all slept in “ the open air, beneath a starry canopy of unusual 
brilliance ; and the purity of the atmosphere, with the sweet odour of 
the fresh young grass, was such as to make even perfumed halls aad 
downy couches, inferior by the contrast.” 

May 29th.—They depart at sunrise, and proceed nearly east over the 
plain. At nine, the caravan reached Shahaboor. 7 

The men at this place were dressed nearly as in those through which we had already 


passed. The women wore on their heads the large red Syrian tarbooh, the loose part 
ing before; while the men permit it to fall behind. These Turcoman females 


were mach better dressed than the Arab women ever are, some of them having red, 
and others white trowsers ; striped silk upper robes, gold ornaments about their heads, 
their hair hanging in long tresses as in the towns; and their whole apponssece neat 


and interesting. The language used here was Turkish ; and, indeed, y any 
other was heard in the caravan, as the Arabs speak Turkish much more frequently than 


the Turks do Arabic, from the jor ranks of the military and the government being 
filled by Turks, who are tov proud and too indolent to learn ; while the necessities of 


the others compel them to acquire the language of their masters. 

~ About an hour. after leaving Shahaboor,. the caravan was attacked 

‘i rcomans, all well mounted, and armed witha short 

pistols, and sabre. They were frightened away, 
han repelled, by the noisy travellers of the caravan. 
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they were all mounted on very beautiful animals, it formed as fine a display of horse- 
manship as I had ever witnessed. 

On the other hand, nothing could exceed the confusion and disorder which prevailed 
in our train. Asthere was no acknowledged leader, a hundred voices were heard at 
once, all angry at not being attended to; the women and children shrieked, the asses 
brayed at the noise of other animals, and the men set up the wildest shouts of defiance. 
When our enemies, however, betrayed fear, it was the moment chosen by those 
attacked, to affect courage ; and accordingly, all who were dismounted, young and 
old, came out from among the camels, behind which they had before taken shelter ; 
and those who had muskets without powder, of which there were several, borrowed a 
charge or two of their neighbours, and idly wasted it in the air. There were at 
least two hundred balls discharged in this way, in the course of the hour that the 
Turcomans harrassed us by changing their apparent point of attack, and flying 
round us with the velocity of the wind. 


The caravan proceeded—when it halted for a moment to water, 
and to collect the animals in close order ; on the opposite side of the 
stream most of the people gave loose to their joy, and triumphed in their 


late escape. 


In the expression of these feelings, some danced with their naked swords and 
khandjars, or dirks, in their hands, singing the wildest songs at the time, like the 
uards of the dolas, or chiefs of the Arab towns in the Yemen, when they precede 
their governors in their march ; and others discharged their pieces in the air. This 
display of warlike disposition at length terminated in occasioning two or three frays in 
the caravans, by exciting disputes, as to who had been the foremost and the bravest 
among them in repelling the late attack; the consequences were serious, for not less 
than five persons were more or less hurt or wounded in this affair among friends, 
though not one had received any injury in the attack of the enemy. 


May 30th.—The travellers still proceeding across the extensive 


and fertile plain, halt at a village of huts and houses, and visit the 
sheikh. 

The tent occupied a space of about thirty feet square, and was formed by one large 
awning, supported by twenty-four small poles, in four rows, of six each, the ends of 
the awning being drawn out by cords, fastened to pegs in the ground. Each of these 
poles giving a promoted form to the part of the awning which it supported, the outside 
looked like a number of umbrella tops, or small Chinese spires. The half of this 
square was open in front and at the sides, having two rows of poles clear, and the 
third was closed by a reeded partition, behind which was the apartments for the 
females, surrounded entirely by the same kind of matting. | 

It thus gave a perfect outline of the most ancient temples; and as these tents were 
certainly still more ancient as dwellings of men, if not as places of worshi gods, 
than any buildings of stone, it struck me forcibly on the spot, asa le model 
from which the first architectural works of these countries were taken. We had here 
om cpen pevies of an oblong form, with two rows of columns, of six each, in front, and 

e t . . 


sacredness of its appropriations, to the sanctuaries of the most remote oe mill 


trasted by a long beard of silvery white. His divan was spread out with mats and 
cushions, covered with silk ; his dress and arms were plain, yet of the best qualities 
of their kind ; before his tent were two fine mares, well caparisoned, and everything 
about his establishment wore an appearance of wealth and comfort. 

Some of the customs and prejudices of the Turcomans who inhabit 
this plain, are curious. 


Theix horror of a certain indiscretion is said to be so , Vielen 
paius, occasioned by a suppression ahie wil pot Hotenas thee toon whee: 


to commit $0 heinous an 





* See the representations of the primitive huts in Vetruviue. 
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offence. Mr. Maseyk, formerly the Dutch consul of Aleppo, related to me, that being 
once on a journey with another Frank of the same city, they halted at a Turcoman’s 
tent. The latter, from fatigue, a hearty meal, and a cramped attitude, had the mis- 
fortune to be unable to prevent the sudden escape of a noise loud enough to be heard. 
Every one looked with astonishment on each other, and from that moment shunned 
communication with the offender. About four years after this event, one of the men 
who were of this party coming to Aleppo on business, called on Mr. Maseyk, when, 
by accident, his friend was with him. The Turcoman blushed on recognising this 
disgraced individual, when Mr. Maseyk, asking him if lie had known him before, he 
replied, with indignation, ‘‘ Yes ; is it not the wretch who defiled our tent?” 


Of the jealousy of their honour, the most remarkable stories are 
told. Mr. Buckingham relates an anecdote of these people which 
is a complete Eastern romance. These Turcomans appear to be on 
the borders of Turkey what the Bedouin Arabs are on the borders of 
Syria. ‘They dwell chiefly in the plains soath of the range of Mount 
Taurus, and extend from the sea coast near Antioch, to the borders of 
the Euphrates. 

Chapter II. Passage of the river Euphrates at Beer —The travellers 
continuing their route over a fertile plain, came in full view of the 
Euphrates, winding in its course to the southward. Ascending the 
stream about half an hour, on the west bank of the river, they came 
opposite Beer. ‘I'he transport of the caravan from one side of the 
i hrates to the other, was long and tedious. The stream is rapid, 
pa f whirling the boats four or five times in théir passage over, 
occasioned them to fall at least a quarter of a mile below the point 
immediately opposite to that at which they started. The Euphrates 
here is at least as broad as the Thames at Blackfriars, but in its 
greatest depth seemed to be not more than ten or twelve feet. The 
current in the centre is about three miles an hour, and on the east 
bank considerably more. The waters are turbid, and of a dark 

ellowish colour. Just below the town of Beer the stream divides 
tself into twenty smaller channels, ranning between low grassy inlets. 
The banks on both sides, where steep, are of a chalky nature, and 
where flat, they are fertile, and covered with trees and verdure. The 
town of Beer—the Birtha of antiquity, contains from three to four 
thousand inhabitants. It stands on the side of a very steep hill, and 
there are perpendicular cliffs within and around it, in different direc- 
tions. It is under the dominion of the pacha of Orfah, and is governed 
an aga. 
Seueaee III. From Beer across the plains of the Turcomans to 
Orfah.—On the caravan’s rece Be to quit Beer, Mr. Buckingham 
was seized by a party sent from aga, under at ay: tare of his 
being a janissary making his escape from Aleppo. Mr. Backingham 
represented himself as a Mugrebbin trader.. He thinks his story was 
believed ; but as the purpose of his arrest was extortion, it made ne 


difference. It was decided, at length, that the most udent way 
was to confess the truth of the charge, and administer a bribe. 


I accordingly returned, agreeably to his advice, and no denied the of 

- being re p64 oS atk icloly enansed thon ovevion; 2 had come from C 
_ ee genie ome et po ge i ay pal whag me: 

: to m in 
conduct there, I had been ne ; sda; io toe es 


wpon the clemency of the governor, as a 
g obliged to escape in haste, but thrust twenty-five gold roobeahs, or about sixty 
ee eee his hand at the time of my kneeling to kiss and this in so 
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secret a manner, that no one could see the gift, or claim a share. I was then ordered 
to be set at liberty immediately, and distributing a few piastres among the servants, was 
quickly mounted, and soon rejoined the caravan, 


The aspect of the plains of Mesopotamia is dull and uninterest- 
ing; the traveller bears testimony to the accuracy of Xenophon’s 
description. | | 

The country was a plain throughont, as even as the sea, and full of wormwood ; if 
any other kind of shrubs or weeds grew there, they have all an aromatic smell ; but no 
trees appeared. Of wild creatures, the most numerous were wild asses, and not a few 
ostriches, besides bustards, and roe-deer, (antelopes,) which our horsemen sometimes 
chased. 

At this-period the caravan was reduced to depend upon itself for 
supplies. Mr. Buckingham gives this account of their fare. 


Our supper consisted of boiled wheat, warm bread, baked on a fire of camel’s dung, 
and steeped in clean melted butter, and some wild herbs, gathered from among the 
grass around us. This was followed by a pipe and a cup of coffee, and afterwards 
about an ounce of brown sugar, made into a round hard cake, was served to us out of 
a little tin case. This was the travelling fare of one of the richest merchants of 
Monsul, who had property to the amount of ten or fifteen thousand pounds sterling, in 
money and goods, embarked in the present caravan, and who every night fed, from 
his own table, not less than twenty poor pilgrims, besides his own immediate 
dependants. 


The caravan arrives (June 2d) at a Turcoman tent. This race is 
well contrasted with the Arab, in the following passage :— 


The men of this camp,as I had noted elsewhere, were fairer, cleaner, better dressed, 
and more at their ease, than Arabs of the same class; and all of them wore turbans, 
which were generally of white cloth in broad folds. In most of the countenances that 
I had yet seen, there seemed to me to exist traces of resemblance to the Tartar physi- 
ognomy. The face is short, broad, and flat, with high cheek bones, small sunken eyes, 
flat nose, broad mouth, and short neck, with a full black bushy beard. The Malay and 
the Chinese face are but exaggerated examples of the same cast of countenances seen 
here, and form perhaps the extreme, of which this is the first marked commencement. 
Tn the Arab race, the face is long, narrow, and sharp; the cheek bones flat and low ; 
and all have large expressive eyes, a prominent and aquiline nose, small but full-lipped 
mouth, long graceful neck, and generally a scanty beard. As a race or caste, the 
Turcomans are therefore widely different from the Arabs; though the same habits 
of life have brought them, from the north and the south, to border each other. 

The women of this tribe were quite as well dressed as those we had seen before. 
We noticed one, said to be newly married, who was driving goats to her tent, dressed 
with red sballoon trowsers and yellow boots, a clean white u pment. a red tar- 
boosh on her head, overhanging in front, and three rows of go Venetian sequins, 
bound round her brow, She was fair, ruddy, and her skin was not disfigured by stains ; 
but, above all, she was remarkably clean, and perfectly unveiled, two marks of more 
distinctive difference from the Bedouin women than even those which are noted as se- 
parating the male race. 


June 3d.—Mr. Buckingham begins to feel the irksomeness of cara- 
van travelling: The rate of going scarcely exceeded twelve miles a 
day, and the time ‘consumed in performing this was from four. to 
six hours. : * 


In walking my horse a gentle pace, if I mounted the last im the caravan, .I could 
the head of it in two hours, though our line extended nearly two miles in length ; , 


grass, suffered our horses to feed there, and either laid or smoked a pipe for 
nearly an hour, until the caravan had all pa rae oe This was repeated at every 
similar interval ; so that, in an uninte’ tract vem eats he wrth oo 


to charm the sight, not a tree to relieve the monotonous of — 
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The ouly counterbalancing advantage is, comparative security. The 
greater number, however, makes it more difficult to procure supplies: 
It is the practice of the richer members to cook an ample supper at 
night, so that sufficient may be left for their poorer companions. Mr. 
Buckingham’s friend and patron, the Hadjee, fed every night about 
twenty such, besides fifteen or twenty more immediate dependants, who 


sat down to table with him. 

The heat had been gradually increasing: at this time at noon the 
thermometer stood at 102° in the sun, and 96° in the shade of the 
tent. The fresh winds from the lofty snow-clad ridge of Taurus pre- 
serve the air both agreeable and healthy. - 

Part of the caravan had pushed on to Orfah, and left the heavier 
baggage behind them. They sent out the Hadjee, who remained with 
the merchandize,a sumptuous supper composed of at least fifty dishes, 
besides two mules laden with ice for making iced sherbet, with white 


mulberries, quinces, and other fruits. 


We continued up late, in the enjoyment of as much festivity as our means would 
afford, by hearing the rude music and songs of some, and clapping our hands to the 
dances of others of our camel drivers around a blazing fire. We surrounded this 
circle, formed by the animals themselves, who, on being driven in from the hills where 
they feed, are made to kneel down, and generally arranged in a circular form round 
the horses, the merchandize, and the people of the caravan, as an outer barrier for ge- 
neral security. Here, though our guards were set on the outposts of the camp, and we 
had each to relieve the watch in our turn, we sang and danced away our cares, and 
were as happy as the most sumptuous banquets or gorgeous palaces could have made 
us. 


Chapter IV.—Entry of the caravan into the city of Orfah.—On the 
4th of June, the rear of the caravan took up their station in the sub- 
urbs of the ancient city of Orfah. The Hadjee had numerous friends 
in the town, who flocked out to see him, and congratulate him on his re- 
turn from the hadj, or pilgrimage. He and his company received such 
numerous invitations to take up their residence in different houses, 
that it became necessary to accept none. They were accordingly lodged, 
in a large building, called the custom-house khan. 

Here, indeed, we were quite as well accommodated, and as much at liberty, as we 
could possibly have been in any private dwelling, having each of us a chamber apart, 
and a small one besides, in which to meet our friends, though the congratulations were 


so many, that it was necessary to receive them on the outside, 

This khan consisted of an open court, which was at least a hundred feet square, and 
was paved throughout. On two of its sides were doors of outlet into covered bazars ;. 
on the third was a range of stables and cloaca; and all around, on the ground 
floor, the intervals were filled up by small rooms ; flights of steps there led to an upper 
story, in front of which were open galleries all around, and chambers in which were 
carried on manufactories of cotton, as well as the process of printing them, Through 
the court below ran a fine broad stream of transparent water, crossing it diagonally from. 
corner to corner ; and as it was descended to by long steps, it served for watering the, 
horses, for the ablutionsof the pious, and for the washing of the manufactures above, 
as they came from the workman's hands, before they were laid out on the flat terrace of 


the roof to bleach. oe | 
In the evening the Hadjee and his friends joined a supper-party, 
given in honour ee them. As our readers may be curious to know the 


manners of an evening-party in Orfah,the Ur of the Chaldees, we. 
shall extract. the description of it. It appears to have been a very. 


rational and agreeable affair. — | 
" assembled at the house of 9 green-turbaned descen- 


dant of the Prophet, to the number of about thirty persons. We were received into a’ 
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very handsome r ym, with gilded ceiling, carpetted divans farnished with silk cushions, 

and other marks of the occupier’s wealth. Among our party were the two Indian 

fakirs, who knew their interest too well ever to desert their patron, so that they con- 

stantly hung about his poem These men, clad in a bundle of loose rags, scarcely 
1 


holding together, though bound with many cords and threads, and swarming with ver- 
min, from their never having ae their garments, or perhaps washed their bodies, 
for the last three years, were seated among the rest along the sofa, and served with ex- 
actly the same attention as others of the company. 

‘This practice of admitting the ragged and dirty to an equal place with the well-clad 
and clean,—as well as that of suffering the servants of the house to sleep on the divan 
at night, which equally prevails among the Turks,—occasions the houses of the rich 
to be almost as subject to vermin as those of the poor. It is thus by no means rare to 
see the most wealthy and polite among them arrest the crawling intruder in his march 
over their benisbes.; and, rather than defile their nails by killing it on them, as is the 
practice of the poor in Spain and Portugal, they usually blow it off into the middle of 
the room. Theysay that they themselves thus remain clean, and there is but a chance 
at least of the little crawler’s ever reaching them again: whereas, though the practice 
of killing it at once renders that impossible, yet, in their estimation, this act is in itself 
too grossly shocking to decency to be permitted. 

Our supper was served on a large metal salver, highly ornamented with Arabic devices 
and inscriptions, and containing at least forty dishes ; the central one of which was, as 
usual, a pilau, and the surrounding ones stewed meats, fruits, and various made dishes. 
Among our drinks were, iced milk and lebben ; a fine iced sherbet, made with honey, 
cinnamon-water, and spices; and the iced juice of pomegranates of the last year, di. 
luted with water of roses; so that one could not regret the want of wine to crown the 
banquet, The napkin which surrounded the salver, so as to leave a portion large 
enough to cover the knees of all who sat before it, was of fine silk gause, embroidered 
at the edges and ends, and was in one piece of six or eight yards long by a yard broad. 
Water was served to us in a silver cup, called, in Arabic, ‘‘tassé ;” and we washed af- 
terwards over silver ewers. Our evening pipes and coffee were taken on the terrace of 
the house ; which, being lofty, and seated nearly in the centre of the-town, gave us a 
panoramic view of great extent and beauty. 

After sun-set, we retired to the Khan Khoolah-Oghlee, without the town, as the 
Hadjee still persisted in refusing to give the marked preference of a permanent abode 
with any of his friends. They all accompanied us, however, to the gate of the khan 
itself, where we separated. Here, too, we found a party formed for our entertainment, 
by the servants and charitable dependants of the worthy pilgrim; and, though of a 
humbler kind than that which we just quitted, it was much more vivacious, and equally 
entertaining. 

The chief personages who figured in this assembly were two Christians, returning 
from the Easter festival at Jerusalem, to Mardin, called, by the Turks, Mokhoddesy, 
and not Hadjee ; these titles being derivative from the respective places visited. The 
names of these pilgrims were Eesa, or Jesus; and Abdallah, or the Slave of God. The 
names of Jesus and Mohammed are borne only by the followers of their respective pro- 
phets ; but Abdallah is common both to Moslems and Christians, though less frequent 
among the latter, where it is sometimes replaced by the name of Abd-el-Meseeah, or 
the Slave of the Messiah. 

_ Eesa was crowned with a high-pointed bonnet, fringed at the edge, gilded on the 
sides, and adorned at the top with a bunch of small tinkling bells. Abdallah made a 
still more grotesque fi ,as he was naked to the waist, and had contrived to decorate 
his head with co pure feathers and cotton wool, which, added to the blue stains, (the 
symbols of the holy pilgrimage, ) with which bis body and arms were covered, gave 
him an appearance somewhat between that of a savage Indian and an ancient Briton, 
as they are generally aaconepted to us, To complete the resemblance, these men threw 
themselves into the wildest attitades, like those of the aboriginal war-dance of Ame- 
rica, and to as rude a music. ' 

The band was composed of a drummer, who beat with the palm and fingers of his 
hands on a copper pan, turned bottom upwards, and a fifer, who blew into the 
lp le ent, hells J th, Goren, sad Sting = Goee, Soie.n Bato. 

uced, as m i , ho sweet or seductive sounds, though were 
sufficiently musical te chat most of the party, who kept time by clapping sae bieds, 


as is commonly dorie in Egypt. : 4 
Besides these, there was a little slave hoy of the Hadjee’s, born in bis house, of 
Abyssinian parents, who, though not yet eight’ years old, had accompanied his master 
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to Mecca, and was addressed by the honorary title of all who visit the Caaba. This 
child, and one of the camel boys, a lad of fifteen, sang to each other in responsive 
verses, which were again repeated, at stated intervals, iy the harsh chorus of all the 
voices of the assembly. 

The dance then sunk from savage wildness into the most lascivious movements ; the 
men approached each other, by progressive and mutual advances, and, after an imitation 
of the warmest union, embraced more firmly, and cried aloud in an ecstacy of pleasure. 
The song and music followed this change, by more characteristic tones ; so that the 
whole was rather like a Thesmophorian exhibition in honour of Ceres, than what one 
might conceive to be the sober amusements of a grave Moslem pilgrim, returning from 
the Temple of his Prophet; or the pious practices of Christians, still more recently 
come from the Tomb of their Saviour, and from witnessing the scenes of persecution 
and suffering which preceded the death of their God. 


Mr. Buckingham appears to have been extremely fortunate in his 
friend the Hadjee, who invariably proved himself a good-natured, 
hospitable, and liberal old man. The instance of the Hadjee’s libe- 
rality which Mr. B. gives is, however, very curiéus. 


There was a liberality of conduct displayed towards me by my kind protector, that 
deserves to be mentioned as peculiar to him. It has been observed, that the term 
Hadjee is reserved for the true believers in the Koran only; and that Christians, 
although they have performed their pilgrimage to Jerusalem, are called Mokhoddesy, 
from El Khods, or the Holy, the Arabic translation of the ancient Hebrew, and pre- 
sent modern name. The salute of ‘‘ Salam Alaikom,” and its answer, “ Alaikom 
Salam,” or, ‘‘ Peace be upon you,” and, ‘“‘ Upon you be peace,” is permitted to be 
given and received by Moslems only ; as well as the formula before commencing any 
action, however trifling, ‘‘ B’ism Lah el Rakhman el Rakheem.”’ In the name of God, 
the great and the merciful. My friend, however, permitted me to be addressed 
as, ‘‘ Hadjee Aga,” or, as we should say, ‘‘ Sir Pilgrim,” by all those who did not 
know my name, and as ‘‘ Hadjee Abdallah,”’ by those who did; the latter being the 
name under which I travelled. When I ate or drank, or washed, or filied my pipe, I 
constantly repeated the Mohammedan formula; and, on closing the ts sa what- 
ever it might be, ended by the grave ‘‘ Al humd el Illah,” or, “ To God be praise.” 
This was so far from being thought an infringement on sacred privileges, that I never 
failed to have the usual blessings of “ Aneeah,’’ after drinking ; ‘‘ El Hawaf,”’ after 
washing ; or ‘‘ Naimain,” after rising from sleep ; which was given to me by every one 
of the party, individually, and returned to them by the usual answers in the same way. 


' At Orfah there is a lake which is stocked with an immense number 
of carp: as the lake is consecrated tothe patriarch, (Abraham,) the 
fish are never destroyed, and have accumulated in a most extra- 


ordinary manner. 


Like the one of El Bedawee at Tripoly, on the coast of Syria, this is filled with an 
incredible number of fine carp, some of which are two feet in length, and of a propor- 
tionate thickness. As the water in which they float is beautifully transparent, they are 


seen to great advan ; and itis an aet of charity, as well as of diversion, for the vi- 
sitors eae to saeerns. <A} etable leaves and scatter them on the surface, by which the 


fish are collected literally in heaps. As they are forbidden to be caught or molested, 
they multiply exceedingly: and I certainly do not exaggerate in estimating their present 
number throughout the whole of the canal, and the smaller stream, at twenty thousand 
at least; and their numbers are constantly on the increase, it being regarded as a sacri- 
lege of the most unpardonable kind, for any one to use them as food. 

The Christian Patriarch of Orfah baving heard of Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s arrival, sent for him, saying that he had heard of him by let- 
ters from Aleppo. The Patriarch proved a most ignorant Arab: he 
asked about China, the New World, and the country of the Franks, 
all in a breath, and was more in the dark with respect to them than any 
other Arab Mr. Buckingham had ever met with. He was treated with 
amazing reverence by his followers, among whom appeared one of the 
Mahommedan governor’s guards. This,and a similar instance at Tri- 
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poli in Syria, are the only ones that have come to Mr. B.’s knowledge 
of Christians being allowed the same privileges of dress as Mahom- 
medans, even when in the actual service of the government. At. the 
house of the Patriarch Mr. Buckingham remained the night, and gives 
this account of his entertainment. 


I had been so pressed to remain the night here, that it would have been an ill r- 
turn for my host’s kindness to refuse, so that I sat down with the rest to supper. Pre- 
vious to the meal, a small plate of fried fish (stolen, it was admitted, from the Birket el 
Ibrahim, ) was placed before us, of which all partook. Rakhee, or brandy distilled 
from dates, was then served from a rude image of a bird moulded in clay, the stream 
being made to issue from its mouth, and each of the guests drank from ten to twelve 
china coffee-cups of this strong spirit, before supper began. Inserving the Patriarch, 
the same reverence was shewn to himas had been done below. When the cup was 
given to him, or when it was taken away, when his pipe was presented, or when he 
wiped his mouth with a napkin after drinking, his hand was invariably kissed by the 
priests who attended him. 

Our supper was composed of several good dishes, and a bright moon was the lamp 
by which we ate. Towards its close, a cannon was discharged to announce the execu- 
tion of a janissary, that mode of proclaiming their death being an honour reserved for 
their class, as beheading is for the nobility in England, while inferior persons, not be- 
longing to this class, are here sent out of life without such a formality. One of the 
priests having unfeelingly exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah! there is another child of the devil gone to 
his father’s bosom,” was followed by several others, saying, ‘‘ Al humd ul Illab,”’ or, 
‘‘ Thanks be to God ;’’ and all prayed rather for the destruction, and utter rooting out 
of the Turks, than for their conversion toa purer faith, In this the Patriarch did not 
actually join, nor did he, on the other hand, at all rebuke it. It led to a conversation 
of the most fanatic and blood-breathing kind, in which they seemed to pant only for an 
occasion to persecute their oppressors with more than tenfold return for injuries 
received, 

From the library of the Patriarch, a sort of General History was then produced, 
describing in one volume the leading events of the world, from Adam down to the first 
taking of Jerusalem by the Mohammedans. This was written in the Arabic language, 
with the Syriac character, and called therefore, “‘ Gurshoonee ;” as the Arabic and Sy- 
riac are distinct languages, baving each a distinct character, while in this dialect they 
are both mixed together. From this book, some horrid details were read of the cruel- 
ties practised on the Christians, and it was then asked, ‘‘ What! if the occasion offers 
shall we not revenge ourselves?’’ I answered, that the head of that religion himself 
had said to his followers, ‘‘ Bless them that persecute you, pray. for them that despite- 
fully use you;”’ and, ‘‘if thine enemy smite thee on the one cheek, turn to him the 
other, or if he take away thy cloak from thee, give unto him thy coat also.”’ All of 
them knew these passages of scripture well enough, but said they applied only to per- 
sonal injuries, and not to those inflicted on the cause of their holy faith ; an interpreta- 
tion which, however ingenious, served only to prove how pre-eminent are the feelings 
of our nature over doctrines and precepts intended to counteract them. 

The remainder of our evening was passed in theological disputes, as bitter as they 
could well be, though between members of the same church, and on points held to be 
unimportant, merely appertaining to faith and doctrine, uniformity in which is consi- 
dered far less essential than in ceremonial rites ; for all were considered by this party 
to be orthodox Christians, who made the cross and took the sacrament in the same 
manner with themselves, however much they might differ from them in other respects. 


Chapter V. contains a History and Description of Orfah.—Orfah is 
generally understood to have been the Ur of the Chaldees, from whence 
Abraham went forth to dwell! in Haran, previous to his being called 
from thence, by God, to go into Canaan, the land promiged to him- 
self and to his seed for ever. Edessa is the name given to it by the 
Macedonians. Before the conquest of this city by the Romans, it 
was the capital of Oschacne,.an independent kingdom, which: oceupied. 
the northern and most fertile part of Mesopotamia, and ‘whose in- 
habitants, in the time of Alexander, were a ruined race of Greeks; 
Arabs, Syrians, and Armenians. Mr. Buckingham gives a sketch of 
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its history from that time to the present, and a very good geographical 
view of its present state. It is a considerable town, and possesses 
nearly all the luxuries of Oriental life. The population is about 
fifty thousand, among whom are about ten thousand Christians, and 
five hundred Jews. 


The view of the city from the walls of the castle, spread out, as it were, at the 
observer's feet, is extensively commanding, and exceedingly beautiful. ‘The minarets 
of the mosques, the tall cypresses, the domes, the courts of the khans, all have an air 
of grandeur from hence, which they do not possess on a nearer view ; while the lake of 
Ain el Zilkah, the fountain of Callirrhoe, and the canal of Abraham, seen amid the 
bowers which surround them, close to the foot of the rock, with the Corinthian columns 
and ruined walls and arches above, add, to the general beauty of the scene, a number 
of objects, all equally classic and picturesque. The town looks, from hence, to be 
larger than Aleppo can be made to appear from any one point of view; and is, I 
should conceive, in truth, nearly two-thirds of its size. In general character, it bears 
anearer resemblance to Damascus, as seen from the heights of Salheah, than to any 
other eastern town that I remember: like it, the site appears from hence to be 
nearly a level plain, with slight elevations and depressions, and, on the south-east, it 
has a long range of trees and gardens, extending for nearly two miles in length, with 
but little wood in any other direction. 


The fashionables of Orfah are as anxious to avoid a vulgar dinner 
hour as the inhabitants of Portman-square; but in Mesopotamia 
they distinguish themselves by getting the start of the operatives. 


Our afternoon was passed at another Mohammedan house, in a large party, until 
sun-set, as it is the fashion among the higher ranks here to sup early, soon after El 
Assr, or about four o’clock, in pe to distinguish themselves from the vulgar, who 
cannot enjoy that meal until after Muggrib, or dark, when their labours of the day 
are over; so different are their notions of fashion, as to hours, from those which 
prevail in Europe, 

Chapter VI. is entitled, Further Detention at Orfah: Interior of 
the City and Gardens, and Entertainments.—The caravan was about 
to leave Orfah, when such formidable accounts reached it of the 
Wahabees, who were said to be encamped by the way, that it was 
thought proper to send to ask the protection of an Arab chief, en- 
camped about fifty miles, on the plains, from Orfah. 


This chief, from having under his command about twenty thousand horse, received 
regular tribute from all the caravans which near his domains, and was, in every 
sense, a very powerful man. When, therefore, a letter was addressed, imploring, in 


th le terms, his au rotection through the camp of the robbers, his 
po oe ape mete ity - Textolled, while the marauding character of the 


intruders on his dominion was painted in the darkest colours,—and yet the only real 
difference between them seemed to be, that the one was a stationary robber, and the 
others roving ones ; for in this very application, for his protection against the res 
enemy, it was carefully added, that an ample compensation would be given to 
followers for their convoy. 

It was some time before the answer arrived ; and in the mean while 
Mr. Buckingham pursued his examination of the town. His remarks 
on the general intelligence of the children of the country are 


interesting. : 
In the aus of this mosque of the vizier, a venerable sheikh was teaching certain 
children of the town to read the Koran, and the most proficient among these were 


again teaching beneath them, according to the Lancasterian mode, now so 
Selthinke Bevan fa only to be regretted, that their labours are not followed up 
by the introduction among them of other useful books, containing the elements of 
general knowledge, as most Turkish children are taught to read and write, and if their 
curiosity were excited at an early age, they have all of them the brilliant capacity, 
which their climate favours, to learn whatever might be laid before them. 
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One cannot, indeed, but be struck with the remarkable intelligence of the youths of 
this country, whose understandings seem to be matured before the age at which it first 
unfolds itself in more northern regions. Their acuteness of is often followed 
up by a corresponding power of reasoning, which very soon fits for the society of 
their elders, so that, notwithstanding they are kept at a very humble distance by their 
own immediate parents, they are admitted toa great equality with grown-up strangers. 
When men salute them, a proper answer is always sure to returned ; and if they 
iu their turn address a stranger, it would be considered an unpardonable rudeness for 
the stranger not to return them some complimentary expression. It is thus, that they 
become early habituated to social intercourse, and I scarcely remember an instance 
of what we call ‘* mauvaise houte’’ among them, though this is so common among 
the children of our own country. ite 


Every thing at Orfah is Turkish, and what that is, Mr. Buckingham 
tells us in a picturesque manner. 


Beards are so general at Orfah, that there were only two of our whole party who 
were shaved, and these were both young men. Turkish was the only lan y cava : 
and except the Hindoo dervish, our camel-driver Mohammed, and myself, the features 
of all the company were more or less Turkish also. The distinguishing marks of these 
are a full round face, a wide mouth, a strait nose, thick eyebrows, a full beard curli 
down the sides in long locks, and a remarkably thick neck, which is often deeply 
furrowed behind, in cross lines, like that of a young bull. 


' At length the intelligence came that the Arabs, whose hostility was 

dreaded, had removed to the east, and Mr. Buckingham prepared 
for his journey by a hath. He gives a luxurious description of 
the enjoyment and the economy of a bath at Orfah. It concludes 
thus’ :— 


As we continued to be perfectly uninterrupted by the visit of a single person, during 
the whole of my stay, I remained a full hour under the hands of the operator, had 
every joint cracked, every muscle moulded, and the hair entirely removed, excepting 
only from the eyebrows and beard, which were carefully trimmed and set in order by 
the same person, according to the fashion of the country.* An hour’s repose upon a 
clean bed in the outer room, where coffee, nargeels, and iced sherbets of raisins were 
brought me, and afterwards a dinner of minced meat patties and salad, taken also in the 
bath before dressing, completed a course of considerable pleasure ; the whole expense 
of which was only fifty paras, or scarcely an English shilling. 


Chapter VIf. From Orfah to the encampment of El Mazar-—The 
caravan advances in its route, the travellers ar alarmied by the 
appearance of horsemen as they crossed the plains, who however retire 
without doing miscbief. These plains are navigated like seas. 

In these extensive plains, minute objects are seen at quite as a distance as on 
the ocean, and the preg eehmren a0 are discovered, (or “ ,” as the sea ho 
is,) by degrees, just asi 8 and capes are at sea, first perceiving their tops, 
raising them gradually above the horizon, till their bases on the level of the 
observer. Many of , like rocks and headlands to , become, the 
Desert Arabs, so many fixed marks of observation, and.fresh points of departure. The 
bearings and distances of wells are noted and remembered « such objects; and 


they are seen by caravans, going slowly across the Great Desert, for in 
succession, a8 9 tip pvtnis 20 omni Hamed teeny Gia: eet ae cs 


On the 17th June, the caravan gradu ascending, reached the 
brow of an eminence which overlooked a aeiiae : his 
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sen, broken only in two or three places by little mounds, arising like 
rocks or islets out of the water. Soon afterwards two horsemen were 
seen riding to the caravan across the plain; they were Arabs of the 
Beni-Meilan, under Abn-Aioohe-Ibin-Temer Pasha,who were on the 
look-out on behalf of their tribe, with orders to let no caravans pass 
without payment of the regular demand of tribute. 


These men were mounted on fine mares, though very wretchedly caparisoned ; and 
their dress was rather like that of the Fellahs or cultivators of the country, than like 
the Bedouins I had been accustomed to see. They wore the large overhanging tar- 
boosh, and white muslin turbans, with a serge cloak, resembling in colour, form, and 
substance, the white Muggrebin burnoosh, used in the west of Africa ; except that 
this had large sleeves, and, instead of being woven like the former without seam, it 
was joined im the middle, like the Syrian Arab cloak, by a red cord, going horizontally 
across the back. 

Their arms were, a sword, a brace of pistols, and a long light lance, of twelve or 
thirteen feet in length. Both of these men were shaved, wearing only mustachios, 
and one of them had light blue eyes, a fair complexion, with yellow hair and eye- 
brows; but neither of them had a single feature at all resembling those I had been 
accustomed to see in the pure Arab race, from the southern extremity of the Yemen 


to this the most northern limit of Arabia. 

To these persons actual homage was done by the caravan travellers, 
who surrendered themselves to their guidance, and were led to the 
encampment of El Mazar. The scenes at the camp of the robber 
chief are very curious, and though long, they are worth extracting. 


The first tent was scarcely raised, before we were visited by three of the chief's 
dependants, mounted on beautiful horses, richly caparisoned, and drest in the best 
manner of Turkish military officers, with their cloth garments highly embroidered, and 
their swords, pistols, and khandjars, such as Pashas themselves might be proud to 
wear. Every one arose at their entry, and the carpets and cushions of the Hadjee, 
which had been laid out with more care than usual, were offered to the chief visitor, 
while the rest seated themselves beside him. All those of the caravan who were pre- 
sent, not excepting the Hadjee himself, assumed the humiliating position of kneelin 
and sitting backward on their heels, which is done only to great and acknowledge 
superiors. 

- This is one of the most painful of the Mohammedan attitudes, and exceedingly diffi- 
cult to be acquired, as it is performed by first kneeling on both knees, then turning the 
soles of the feet , and lastly, sitting back on these in such a manner, as that 
they receive the whole weight of the body, while the knees still remain pressed to the 
ground. I at first this attitude with the rest, but an incapacity te continue it 
for any great length of time, obliged me to rise and go out of the tent, on pretence of 
drinking ; which simple incident, though I returned in a very few minutes afterwards 
to resume my seat, from its being thought a disrespectful liberty to rise at all in the 
presence of so great a man, without a | nag parma of mee! whole party, gave rise 
to earnest inquiries regarding a person of manners so un tored. 

> pamnart t these inquiries were highly contradictory. Some asserted that I was 
an Egyptian of Georgian ts, and of the race of the Mamlouks of Cairo, from 
their knowing me to be really from Egypt, and from my speaking the Arabic with the 
accent of that country, where I had first acquired it, while they attributed my fairer 
complexion than that of the natives to the same cause. Others said that I was a doc- 
tor Damascus, and suggested that I had probably been in the service of the Pasha 


ines to a little slave-boy of my protector, by which 
there, as I had some medicines oo aa by 


attack of fever ; coupled , they had heard me 
pat pe ge se aneran aA Ssaetinel tt deli htfal city, and therefore concluded this 
to be the attachment of a native. Some that I was a Muggrebin, or 


Arab of Morocco, acquainted with all sorts of magical charms and arts, and added, 


monds, rabies, 
wood and cinnamon, since I was the most bein had ever met with, 

several times observed to write much in a : , and in an unknown 
ecunt myself that I was going to India, and had 
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than these that I could have undertaken so long a journey. Lastly, some gave’out that I 
was aman of whom nobody knew the real religion ; for, although I was protected 
under the tent of Hadjee Abd-el-Rakhman, and treated as an equal with himself, I 
was certainly not a Moslem of the true kind; because, at the hours of prayer, I had 
always been observed to retire to some other spot, as if to perform my devotions in 
secret, and never had yet prayed publicly with my companions. ‘ A Christian they 
were sure I was not, because | ate meat, and milk, and butter, on Wednesdays and 
Fridays, as well as on other days ; and a Jew I could not be, because I wore no side 
locks, and trimmed the upper edge of my beard, after the manner of the Turks, which 
the Israelites or Yahoudis are forbidden todo. AsI had heen seen, however, at every 
place of our halt, to retire to a secluded spot and wash my whole body with water, to 
change my inner garments frequently, to have an aversion to vermin which was quite 
unnatural, and a feeling of disgust towards certain kinds of them, amounting to some- 
thing like horror, as well as carefully to avoid being touched or lain upon by dirty 
people, and at night to sleep always aloof from, and on the outskirts of the caravan, 
they concluded, that I was a priest of some of those idolatrous nations of whom they 
had heard there were many in India, the country to which I was going, and who, they 
had also understood, had many of these singular aversions, so constantly exhibited by 
inyself. 

“all this being openly declared, by one mouth or another, from individuals of the 
caravan, who had crowded around our tent, and in the hearing of the Hadjee himself, 
he found it necessary to clear me from all these imputations, by declaring me at once 
to he an Englishman, whom hé had taken under his protection. These Arabs had 
never heard of such a people ; but when it was said a Franjee, (or a Frank,) “ Oh!” 
said one of them, “‘ they are the people who come from Ajam, and I know how to 
prove or trythem.” A cup of water was then at this man’s request brought to me, and 
| was requested to drink out of it, being first told that the cup bel to a Jew of 
the caravan. I drank, as requested, and then the man declared, with a loud voice, that 
I was an impostor, since the Franjee were all Ajami, and the Ajami would rather die 
than drink out of the cup of a Yahoodi, or Jew. 

I know not how so strange an assemblage of ideas had been formed in this man’s 
brain, but it was such as to produce on the minds of all who heard him, the firmest 
conviction of my having deceived even my companions, I was then questioned about 
the country of the English, and that of India, and my answer to these questions only 
made the matter still worse. As they believe the world to«be a perfect plain, sur- 
rounded by a great sea, so as to be like a square mass floating in water, the Moham- 
medans generally inquire how the countries lie in succession, one within another, in 
the different quarters, taking theirown for nearly the centre of all. Myreplies to such 
questions were directed by truth, for the sake of avoiding ight. cenuiadiction, to which 
1 should have been very liable if I had been cruss-examined, and had endeavoured to 
shape my answers to theirabsurd theory. I admitted, however, in conformity to their 
own notions, that the eastern world ended at the Great Sea beyond China, the western 
world in the Pacific Ocean, the southern in the Sea of Yemen, and the northern in 
the Frozen Ocean. The details of dog-headed nations, of women ing on trees 
and falling off when ripe for marriage, of men forty yards high, and other equally 
absurd matters of Eastern fable and belief, were then all inquired about, and my 
answers to these being less satisfactory than even those to preceding questions, the 
opinion of my being an impostdr was confirmed, more particularly as some one had 
mischievously mentioned my having. been already detained at , asa chief of. 
Janissaries, who had committed some crime, and was therefore flying from Aleppo. 

While all this was going on beneath the tent, a scene of a different description was: 
passing without. The two horsemen whom’ we had first met were employed in 
arranging all the goods and baggage, according to their respective owners, in separating 
the Christians from the Moslems, and in-making the necessary preparations for the 
levy of their tribute from the caravan. A paper was then t, containing a writ- 
ten statement, drawn up by one of our , at the command of their surveyors, and 
by him read to the chief; for neither himself, nor any of his attendants, aj to 
be able to read or write, While all the rest humbly knelt around him, this chief 
stretched himself, with an affectation of contempt, the eee ogihe: the ground, 

of Sy 






and threw his legs occasionally im the air, It was neither the ‘ 


nor the rude carelessness of unpolished life ; but a barbarian or savage notion of 
nity, which consisted only in showing to those around him how much he d 


It was just at this moment that the Hadjee contrived to lay before this chief, with 
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his own hands, and with an attitude of the greatest humility, a box of presents, con- 
taining a rich Cashmeer shawl, some female ornaments, an amber mouth-piece for a 
Turkish pipe, and other articles, amounting in value to at least fifteen hundred piastres, 
or fifty pounds sterlicg. These the brutal despot turned over, with a look of as much 
indifference as he had assumed from the beginning, and neither deigned to praise them, 
nor to seem even pleased with the gift. ‘Ihe list of our goods being then read to him, 
a certain sum was commanded to be affixed to each name, and, to judge from his man- 
ner of naming it, the amount of this was entirely arbitrary. The owners of the mer- 
chandize were then ordered to pay twenty piastres for each camel-load, fifteen for each 
horse or mule, and ten for every ass. The leader of the caravan was to pay a thou- 
sand piastres, to be levied by him in any way he thought proper on the persons com- 
posing it; the merchants were to give a thousand Spanish dollars for the members of 
their class ; the Mokhodessy, or pilgrims from Jerusalem, were to raise fifteen hun- 
dred piastres among themselves, which was a still harder condition than the preceding ; 
and | was condemned to pay one thousand piastres, instead of five thousand, which 
it was contended would have been demanded of me, if I had not been under the pro- 
tection of Hadjee Abd-el-Rakhman, who had smoothed his way by his presents to 
the chief. 

The sums named for the merchandize were instantly agreed to be paid ; but the 
other assessments were not so easily to be obtained ; as their amount was not only 
exorbitant, but the persons named were really unable to raise it. The leader of the 
caravan reduced his tribute to five hundred piastres, of which he paid the half him- 
self, and raised the other half by subscription. The merchants compromised for 
two thousand, which was furnished. by about ten of the principal ones ; and the pil- 
grims could not raise altogether five hundred piastres, though they formed, in number, 
nearly two-thirds of the caravan. : 

The two men who exercised the duty of collectors, and who, being on the look-out 
on that day, were perhaps interested by a specific share of the prize-money, behaved 
with the greatest insolence and cruelty. They ransacked the private baggage of such 
as they suspected to have any thing worth taking, and selected from amongst it what- 
ever es pleased. When they came to mine, I trembled for the result, as, though 
consisting only of a pair of small khoordj or saddle-bags, and a portmanteau, these 
contained all that was necessary, not merely for my journey, but for the success of 
my views in the East. In them were the money with which Mr. Barker had fur- 
nished me for my journey, a gold watch, all my Indian letters and papers, which if 
seen would have made them think me a ter man than they had yet imagined me 
to be, and induced them to augment their demand ; a thermometer, compass, and other 
instruments, all now crowded, by the advice of the Hadjee, into this small space, to 
escape observation, from the fear that if seen they would occasion my being taken for 
a magician, and this idea would be confirmed by their finding among the rest of the 
things some few medicines, and we specimens of mineralogy, of which no one 

have known or even imagined the use. - 
et ate all the efforts in my snes to a the portmanteau from being opened, 
but, whenever I advanced to interfere, 1 was driven back by blows and insults, until 
‘ the st I entreated the Hadjee to intercede for me, 
seeing them proceed to loosen raps, sesecene: ete ene roses 
saying, that it had cost me much trouble to get the things there into a “wom ae 
begging that they might not be ransacked. The motive was suspected, rte poy 
-was taken of it to say, that if I chose to pay the thousand piastres demanded o os 
nothing should be disturbed. I had before declared, that I had no more money wit 
: i purse, and said that, as I was poor, I 
‘me than the few piastres shown to them in my p , ld be 4 
hoped to get along by the help of the faithful, and by such sum as shou wae emer 
by the sale of my horse at the journey’s end. eget 

: ias ich were necessary for the current wants of the road, 
extept these Sew piastzes, -whicd. bei a bill on a merchant of 
was really within the khoordj, the er amount being 10 


is package. I was allowed a moment to con- 
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After the duty of exacting and paying the tribute, the travellers 
were commanded to go up to the camp to supper. 


We found in this tent two persons, superior even to the chief who had visited us 
below. These were seated on fine divans, lolling on rich cushions ; and one of them, 
a corpulent man, with a long white beard, was dressed in silk cloths and furs, with a 
high cap, of a kind between that of a Delhi and a Tatar. We knelt humbly around on 
the earth, and were barked at by large dogs, stared at by dirty and ill-dressed chil- 
dren, and eyed by the women from the openings in the partitions of the tent; the 
whole presenting a greater mixture of the rudeness of Arab manners with the luxurious 
indolence of the Turkish, than I had ever before seen. 

Supper was served almost instantly after the first cup of coffee had been taken. 
This consisted of a whole sheep, two lambs, and two kids ; the former set before us 
with its limbs unsevered, the four latter in separate dishes of a large size, ut into 
pieces, and boiled with wheat in the husk. | We had warm bread, and an abundance 
of lebben or sour milk, for which last only spoons were used, the boiled wheat being 
eaten by handfuls, The whole was despatched with the haste of beasts devouring 
their prey, and fearing to lose it by delay ; and as every one, after washing his hands 
and mouth, poured out the water on the ground before him, without, using a towel or a 
basin, the whole space within the tent was speedily inuntlated. The earth.at length, 
however, absorbed it; but so rudely. was every thing done amidst this abundance, 
and even luxury, that hands and faces were wiped in the sleeves of shirts, or skirts of 
cloaks, or else left to dry in the air. Coffee was again served, and as the sun was 
declining we prepared to return. 

We were detained, however, by an affray that was likely to have proved fatal to 
many, and did indeed end in the wounding a considerable number on each side, of the 
combatants. During the supposed moment of security, while we sat beneath the tent 
of the chief, we observed a party of Turcoman horse, belonging, it was afterwards said, 
to another tribe, passing through the camp, leading with them several camels and their 
lading, taken from our caravan. Immediately, the whole camp became a scene of 
warfare. Our legitimate pillagers, roused with indignation at the interference of 
other intruders on their sacred ground, rushed to horse and to arms. Ali the members 
of the caravan who had come up here by command, some mounted, and some on foot, 
rushed out to jointhem. A battle ensued: the horsemen, with tbeir spears and 
sword, the men on foot with their muskets, pistols, and daggers, were previously en- 
gaged, hand tohand. Many were run through and through, with the long lances of 
the cavaliers, and afterwards trampled under their horses’ hoofs ; several others were 
wounded with sabre cuts, and still more had severe contusions and bruises, All were 
hotly engaged, at close quarters, for half an hour at least, and it fell to my lot to come 
into grappling contact with three individuals in succession, neither of whom escaped 
unhurt from the struggle. It ended, however, in victory declaring on our side, in 
the recovery of the plundered property, and the chasing the intruders from the camp. 

It was faint twilight when this contest ended, and as it was desirable to get to our 
tents before it became dark, those who had ridden up to the camp, mounted the same 
horses to go back ; but as I was on foot, a saddled mare was presented tome. I de- 
clined to ride, and begged to be permitted to walk, It was answered, that it would 
be a great breach of politeness to suffer one like me to from the tent of the 
chief on foot, and, in short, my riding was insisted on ield ; 
when mounting, my sword, which after the affray I i 
before, was, as I expected, discovered. As the people of arms 
of any kind without examining them, it was in vain to resist their inspection of this. 
1 was accordingly taken in to the sheikh, who expressed himself pleased with it. He 
asked how much it had cost me : I was afraid to say any sum; because, if I told him 
justly, he would have concluded that I was rich ; if 
would have excused himself for taking it from me as value. 
fore said it had been given to me by a friend whom I respected ; and added, that I 
valued it so highly on that account, that I would suffer my life to be taken 
rather than part with it. This was uttered in a very d tone, as the : 
thod which presented itself to my mind, of ing from extortion. It had, in part, 
the desired effect ; but to compensate to the for his relinquishing all further 
claim to it, on account of the motive of my estimating it so highly, 1 was obliged to 
give him another sword, belonging to the nephew of my host, for which I d to 
pry sis young man two hundred and fifty piastres, or retarn him one of | at 
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After being thus literally fleeced, we returned to our camp, fatigued as much by the 
vexations of the day, as by the privation of our usual noon-sleep, and the bustle we 
had undergone in the mid-day sun. 


Chapter VII. From the Arab camp at El Mazar to Mardin.—In 
this route they arrive among the Koords, a peculiar people, boasting of 
no very high character in the East. This is Mr. Buckingham’s sketch 
of a Koord. 


In our way we had seen some of these koords from the northern hills, or those 
called sicushiy Jebel Mardin, and the dress of these was nearly that of the Bedouin 
Arabs, the chief garments being a long and ample shirt, and an outer goombaz or caf- 
tan, of coarse white cotton cloth. The girdle of the waist was of thick leather, tightly 
buckled on. On the head, instead of the kaffeah, was worn a small red tarboosli, 
bound round by a thin blue cotton handkerchief. They wore also a white cloak of 
coarse and open serge, which, being thrown over their head and shoulders, sheltered 
them from the sun in the heat of the day, and served for a sufficient covering at night, 
in a climate where we had yet found no dews, and where the atmosphere after sun- 
set was mild and agreeable in the extreme. Their arms were merely a sword and 
shield. The sword was slung by a belt, depending from the broad zennar, or girdle, 
with its edge downwards, in the European fashion, and not with the curve of the blade 
turned upwards, after the manner of the Arabs and Turks. The shield was formed of 
a semi-globular piece of brass, with carved devices in the centre ; and this surrounded 
by a broad fringe of black silk, which waved in the air, the outer part being made of a 
close basket-work of coloured reeds, and the whole forming a handsome appendage 
to the wearer. 

As these koords walked beside our caravan, singing and driving their cattle before 
them, with their shields slung over their shoulders, their loose robes and light cloaks 
blown out by the storm, and thus trudging along, with their naked and brawny legs 
covered about the ancle only with sandals of thongs, they formed an interesting group, 
and in the hands of a skilful artist would have furnished an admirable subject for a pic- 
ture of costume. 

Chapter IX. Contains the entry into, and stay at Mardin.—Mr. 
Buckingham does not enter Mardin immediately, but turns aside to 


the east of the town to visit the Syrian patriarch, at his convent. 


Qn our arrival at the convent, my letter procured me a favourable reception from the 
triarch, who was a handsome and polite young man, and had been advanced unusu- 
ally early to the dignity he enjoyed, as he was but little beyond thirty years of age. 
Our evening was passed in a large party, consisting chiefly of pilgrims belonging to 
Mardin, who had returned from Jerusalem, and bad come from Aleppo in their own 
caravan, The supper served ‘to them consisted of the choicest dishes ; and not less 


than twenty jars of arrack were drank by about as many persons,—all of them, too; 
before the meal, as astimulant, and not a single cup after it. The party was con- 
tinued until a late hour, and oar enjoyment was then terminated by the us luxury 
of clean linen and a clean bed. ' , 

These convents appear to be very singular institutions—the priests, 
who inhabit this one, which is called Deer Zafferany, consist of three 
orders—the patriarch, six matrans, and twelve catzees ; the catzees 
are permitted to marry, and they and their wives and children all live 
in ther. 

oan guqunete: of Mardin is about twenty thousand * two-thirds 
are Mahommedans, and the remainder Jews and Christians Mardin is 
built chiefly on the side of a lofty hill, and the houses rise in ranges 
nbove each other, like the seats of a Roman theatre. 

_ Near Mardin the caravan remains so long, that Mr. Buckingham, 
disgusted with the delay, Toth news upon leaving r : trond " going : 
Diarbekr to find, if he co artars or government m , 
Rava chs die ugilga ee proceed at a more rapid rate. Diarbekr 
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is the seat of government, aud the chief central town in the passage 
from Constantinople to Bagdad. 

Chapter X. Journey from Mardin to Diarbekr.—This journey is 
considered particularly dangerous—the robberies are constant, and 
the inhabitants by the way notorious thieves. In the character of guide 
and protector, Mr. Buckingham hired, as his companion, a man named 
Hassein, one of the most notorious robbers among the koord horse- 
men. Hassein’s habitation was on the road—here they alighted at 
sun-set, and Mr. Buckingham was taken to visit his chief, In the true 
spirit of the country, says Mr. Buckingham, the aga first exacted an 
arbitrary contribution, as a tribute to his local authority, and then 
entertained me with the liberality of a friend of long standing. By 
sun-set next day the travellers saw the Tigris—the. next morning the 
travellers cross the river, and arrive at Diarbekr. 

The aspect of Diarbekr, at this first view, is that of a walled and fortified city, 
seated on a commanding eminence, appearing to be strongly defended by its position 
as well as its works without, and splendid, and wearing an air of great stateliness and 
opulence, in its mosques and towers within. The country amid which it is seated, is 
every where fertile and productive. Lofty mountains in the distance, while looking 
eastwards toward Koordistan, give an outline of great grandeur ; in that direction, gar - 
dens and bridges, and pleasant summer-houses, seen nearer,at hand, add softer beauties 
to the scene ; while the passage of the Tigris, at the foot of the hill on which the town 
is seated, offers a combination of picturesque beauty, agricultural wealth, domestic 
convenience, and rural enjoyment. 

After passing the Tigris a second time, we went up a steep road on the side of the 
hill, having gardens below us on our right, and extensive cemeteries, in more abrupt 
valleys, on our left, till we approached the gate called, by the Turks, Mardin Kau- 
pusee, and by the Arabs, Bab el Mardin, from its being e gate leading to and from 
that town. 

Chapters XI. and XII. contain a description of Diarbekr and a 
the journey back to Mardin, Dara, and Nisibis.—Diarbekr is a very 
considerable town, and the population is estimated at fifty thousand at 
least. There are upwards of twenty baths in the town, and about 


fifteen khans or caravanserais. 
The Khan Hassan Pasha is pastionleny » foe, and superior to any of those at Orfab. 


In its lower court, the corn-market is held, Its within the piazza, 
which runs around this, are generally yailled _ goods. the upper galleries are 
carried on several trades and manufactures. The rooms around form the lodgings of 


the travellers who halt here; and above all is an u story, with apartments for the 
harems or families of those who may sojourn here, with kitchens, fre-places, and other 
domestic conveniences. 


Diarbekr seems to be in the enjoyment of considerable wealth ‘and 
some little commerce. 
The bazara. are not so regularly Jaid out, or so well covered in, a lange towns 


of Turkey generally. The sai ef Nea 
Fier se; ever el ep i eee ate 
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The cloths consumed here-are obtained from Europe, through Aleppo, as well as most 
of the glass ware, which is German ; and fine itis Ceckuiere howts spices, and 
drags, come to them from India, through Bagdad, but most of the articles of domestic 
necessity can be procured in the place from its own resources, as every species of fruit 
and provisions are abundant and cheap, and the common manufactures of the town are 
sufficient to supply the wants of the great mass of the population. 

The wre governor of the Pashalick and city of Diarbekr, whose name is Kul- 
lendar asha, has the dignity of three tails, and is therefore immediately dependent 
on the Sublime Porte only, without acknowledging any intermediate chief. His force 
within the city is said to consist of about a thousand soldiers, of whom more than half 
are Turkish cavalry, and the remainder Turkish and Albanian foot. In the remote 
part of his territory, however, there are always petty chiefs, both among the Turks and 
the Koords, who, in case of need, do him military service with their followers, on con- 
dition of certain privileges and exceptions granted them in return. Even among the 
people here, in the heart of the Turkish empire, whete despotism is so familiar to all, 
the government of Kullendar Pasha is thought to be severe ; though, judging from 
éxternal appearances, there are few towns in which there seem to be more of personal 
liberty, competence, and comfort among all classes of people. 


Mr. Buckingham was disappointed in finding here any government 
messenger, and determined upon returning. His guide, however, had 


been seized for a debt; Mr. B. himself and his horse were likewise’ 


detained on the complaint of his guide’s creditor, and it was with 
difficulty that he got out of the town. He set off on his dangerous 
journey without a guide, and appears to have galloped away until his 
journey was ended by his arrival at Mardin. Here he found that the 
caravan had departed. In his endeavours to overtake it, Mr. B. is 
himself overtaken by two Tatars, on their way from Constantinople 
to Bagdad. 

At Nisibeen Mr. Buckingham and his companions found the cara- 
van employed as usual in resisting the exorbitant demands of a chief in 
extorting tribute, and in paying some mitigated sum. Nisibis was 
anciently one of the most important places in Mesopotamia ; it is now 
fallen into great decline, it contains scarcely more than three hundred 
families of Arabs and Koords; in 1173 it contained no less then 4 
thousand Jews—now there are none. 

Chapter XIII. describes the journey from Nisibeen across the plain 
of r. Nosooner had the caravan encamped at the end of the 
first day’s journey, than a body of fifty horsemen, “ all mounted on 
: ifn] animals, and armed with long lances,” poured down upon it. 
““: were among this party two little boys, not more than ten 
years old; who rode with as much firmness and ease, and wielded their 
lances, and discharged their pistols with as much dexterity as any of 
the rest, and had, if possible, more boldness in their behaviour to 
strangers.” These were followers of the most powerful chief between 

‘and Mousul, who is said to have under his orders twenty thou- 
and horse. They did not leave the encampment till they recéived 
1251. in coin, and had pilfered every thing to which they took a fancy. 
Over-the remaining part of the plain the caravan adopted the expe- 
dientof hiring an escort from the sheikh of a tribe near the place of 
their én¢ampment. The guards kept the members of the caravan 
awake all night. by their incessant shouts; sometimes their alarm was 
yund nothing but a general muster and display of their 


Say ‘chitien ‘the travelled from, the: plaiu of Ginjer, by 
t. Its at water gives rise to a mos 
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animated scene, which is very well described, both, by Mr. Buck- 
ingham and by the artist who has drawn the spirited vignette which 
heads the chapter. 


It was near midnight when we reached a marshy ground, in which a clear stream 
was flowing along, through beds of tall and thick rushes, but so hidden by these, that 
the noise of its flow was y oe loug before the stream itself could be seen. From the. 
length of the march, and the exhausting heat of the atmosphere, even at night, the 
horses were exceedingly thirsty. Their impatient restlessness, evinced by their 
(ramping, neighing, and eager impatience to rush all to one particular point, is us, 
indeed, the first indications of our approach to water, which was perceptible to their 
stronger scent long before it was even heard by us. On reaching the brink of this stream, 
for which purpose we had been forcibly turned aside, by the ernable fury of the 
animals, tothe southward of our route, the banks were found to be so high above the 
surface of the water, that the horses could not reach it todrink. Some, more impa- 


rearing, we succeeded in coaxing him into a momentary tranquillity by the caresses 

it; and with this 
shallow bason, thus slung in cords, we drew up from the stream as much as the vessel 
would hold, and in as quick succession as practicable. Bat even when full, the cup 
would hardly contain sufficient to moisten the horse’s mouth; and es, at some times, it 
came up Only half full, and at others was entirely emptied by the impatience of the 
horse knocking it out of the giver’s hand, we let it down and drew it up, I am certain, 
more thana hundred times, till our arms were tired ; and even then we had but barely 
satisfied owr own thirst, and done nothing, comparatively, to allay that of the poor 


of the night, the 

cries of the animals, the shouting and quarrelling of the tally wes the indistinct and 

a had 

ned smo ate character, lasted for u of an was 

e impulse preservation, to allay the barning rage of thirst, that, during 
all this time, the Yezeedis were entirely forgotten, and as absent fram our thoughts 

if they had never once been even heard of , “4 


At length, on the 5th July, Mr. Buckingham arrived at Mousul, 
ad par 1 er ao the end of his if not of his toils. 
e was great honour, as an English traveller, by the 
pacha, who appointed two of his sllmsisticks'4e chien’ kiss thetovas” 
Chapter XV. is a descriptios of Mousul.—It is a-considerable place, 
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and possesses baths, bazaars, and coffee-houses, the great public 
buildings of the east, in great number and splendour. It is supposed, 
by Gibbon, to have been the western suburb of Ninus, the city 
which succeeded Nineveh. The ruins of Nineveh lie along the 
eastern aud opposite bank of the Tigris. The present population of 
Mousul is about one hundred thousand. 

Mr. Buckingham had pushed on to the town before the arrival of a 
the caravan. When it entered Mousul, its final destination, he was 
witness of the demonstrations of affection and respect with which his 
old friend, the hadjee, was received by his towns’ and kinsmen. 


In the evening, the caravan which I accompanied from Aleppo, made its entry into 
Mousul, and so great was the consideration enjoyed here by the Hadjee Abd-el-Rakh- 
man, thatacrowd of his friends and dependants went out beyond the walls of the 
city to greet his arrival, and to bring him into his own house, amid their acclamations 
of welcome. -As we met these on our return from an excursion round tlie town, I dis- 
pensed with the further attendance of the pasha’s cawasses, and joined the party who 
were going to the Hadjee’s house. 

On our reaching this, we were all received with great respect by the servants and 
slaves in waiting ; but the Hadjee and his nephew were almost worshipped by them ; 
having their knees embraced, and the hems of their garments kissed by the crowds who 
pressed around them as they entered the court of their dwelling. 

The house itself, which was now quite new, was esteemed to be inferior to none in 
the city, excepting the residence of the Pasha, and, indeed, its interior decorations 
were as costly’as those of any private abode that I had seen in the East, excepting only 
those of the rich Jews of Damascus. This house had been begun by the Hadjee just 
before his setting out on his pilgrimage, and, during the two years of his absence, it 
had been completed by the confidential slave or chief steward of his household. While 
the host and his nephew retired to receive the welcome of the females of the family, 
all the strangers were shewn over the dwelling, and every thing was found to be in 
the most perfect order for the lord’s reception. The Hadjee and his nephew soon re- 
tarned to us, both dressed in garments of white, all perfectly new, and prepared during 
their absence, to clothe them on the day of their return. 


Chapter XVI. is entitled, Visit to the Ruins of Nineveh, and Jour- 
ney from Mousul to the river Lycus. The Tigris is crossed by a 
bridge of boats. 


Descending through the town to the river, we crossed it, over a bridge of boats, 
which was just one hundred and fifty horse paces in Jength. The boats were badly 
constracted, and not being fastened together in the most secure manner, the whole 
bridge was set in motion by the least agitation of the water. They were moored head 
and stern by iron chains, and were sharp at each end. The rate of the current in 
mid-channel seemed at present not to exceed two miles an hour; but it was said by 
all, that this was the slowest rate at which it ran, and that it sometimes three 
times its present rapidity. The water was nowhere deeper than from three to four 
fathoms, and it was of a yellow muddy colour throughout ; though it soon became clear 
by being suffered to rest, and was at all seasons fine and sweet to the taste. 


.. The remains of Nineveh, the “exceeding great city of three days’ 
journey” in length, seem to be nothing more than a few mounds and 
scattered rnins, extending along the banks of the river. 

- Nineveh is said to have been surrounded by walls that were a hundred feet in 
height, sufficient breadth for three chariots to pass along it together abreast, 
as well ct a been defended ie fifteen hundred towers along these walls, which 


were them hundred feet high. Jf the walls of Babylon, however, which 
were faa iar ofes much = aaied erection, are thought to have left no trace 


comparativ: , 
remaining, those of Ni have totally disappeared. 
ee condi cmabadlog’ ote vere to a considerable distance 
in. : sen out not costainly poveeivs oy eet ee tasiae ae, 

; but mounds and smaller heaps of ruius were scattered widely over the plain, 
: of prove toad the ita of tbo criginal city occupied Avast eSinBty Nothin” 
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ing that some of the latest visitors to this place have thought that the remains were 
confined to the few mounds of the centre only. 


From Mousul Mr, Buckingham rode post with the Tatars... They 
crossed the celebrated plain where the fatal battle of Gaugamela was 
fought, between Alexander and Darius. The Lycus. was cressed on 
rafts, sustained in the water by. inflated skins.—[See Xenophon Anabd. 
b. i, p. 60, in Spelman. } | 

Chapter XVII. describes the course from Ain Koura, by. the ancient 
Arbela, to Kerkook. The couriers whom Mr: Buckingham accom- 
panied, are noisy riotous people, who give themselves great airs, and 
treat the poor people who are compelled by the government order to 
serve them, with the utmost insolence, and frequently violence. This 
is a description of the behaviour of one of Mr. Buckingham’s com- 
panions at Ain Koura:— 


While fresh horses were saddling, the Tartars and myself sat down to a breakfast of 
roasted fowls, cream, honey, and sweatmeats ; while a man ‘stood at each of our elbows 
with a bottle of strong arrack, and a eup to sipply us at ourpleasure. It is difficult to 
describe how much these villagers, who were all Syrian Chnistians, seemed to stand in 
awe of the Turkish letter-carriers, on whom they waited. There stood around us not 
less than forty persons, some bearing full and others empty dishes; some having 
water-pots and basons ready for washing—one holding the soap and another the 
towel—the humbler ones among them being content to have the boots of the riders 
ready for them when they rose from the carpet; and all, indeed, seeming ‘anxious 
to make themselves in some way or other subservient to the pleasure of these 
lordly tyrants. 

Large. doses of arrack were swallowed, both by Jonas and Ali, though the former 
seemed to pride himself on his pre-eminence in this, as well as in all other respects ; 
and, even at this early hour of the morning, he emptied two full bottles for his share. 
I was myself obliged to drink, almost to intoxication, though a much less quantity 
than that swallowed by them would have disabled me from proceeding; but the 
haughty Turk honoured me with bis permission to drink in his presence, and this 
was pronton as a favour, which it would have been an affront of the highest kind 
to refuse. : 

We had no sooner descended into the court, than the effects of these exhilarating 
draughts began to manifest themselves pretty unequivocally. Jonas found fault with 
the horse that had been saddled for him, and insisted on its being the worst of the 
stud, though it was an enviably fine creature, and worth any three of the others put 
together. Ali, not tobe behind his comrade, had all the baggage-horses loaded afresh, 
and changed ‘his own saddle to two or three different horses in succession, until he 
condemned them all as the worst group of animals that God had ever assembled 
together since the brute creation were first named by Adam. 

‘The poor Syrians bore these vexations with so much patience, that they might be 
said literally to bave fulfilled the injunction, ‘‘ If a man smite thee on one cheek, 


turn to him the other also.” The very want of some resistance to this treatment was, 
however, a cause of fresh vexation to the Tartars; since the inferred from it, that 
their tyranny had not been felt as an ; so that, ha p their whips, one of 


them exclaimed, ‘‘ What! you will not be angry, then. By God, but we will make 
ye so!’ and laid about him with the fary of a maniac. -Alf contented himself with 
the use of the whip only, saying, that as they were bullocks, and mules, and asses, and 
brute beasts, this was the only punishment fit for them; but Jonas, having received 
some indignity from a young lad, who spit in his face, and ran off faster than the other 
Prec ne psa fea eB we 9 3 with a 
dagger in his hand, till they flew in every direction; and he, at last, in ‘the rage of 
disappointment, threw it with all his force grou orlanee er ba 
near him, and shivered its ivury bandle 
regret that he expressed 

hearts; instédd-of che 
none of the people could. be 
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a oe leave the leaders of the baggage-horses to follow us when their fears 


Chapter XVIII. takes us to Kerkook, by Kiffree, to Kara Tuppe, or 
the Black Hill—From Mousul to Bagdad the route lays pretty nearly 
parallel with the Tigris in its descent. On reaching the town of 
Kiffree, Mr. Buckingham and one of the couriers were deserted by the 
principal and noisiest of the Tatars, who went off before the others 
had risen, with the only horse that could be procured. 

While waiting at Kiffree for some means of conveyance, another 
Tatar arrived, accompanied by two Europeans, one of them the most 
extraordinary of travellers that ever set out in search of adventures. 


Over our afternoon pipes, and while the Turks beside us were sleeping away the 
heat of the day, I began to learn more of my companions, who had thus suddenly 
come upon us, and who now very agreeably relieved the tedium of our detention. Both 
of them were Italians ; the eldest, named Padre Camilla di Jesu, was a friar of the 
Carmelite order, who had been many years resident at Bagdad, and was now returning 
to Rome, by way of Constantinople; the other was a young man who had gone 
originally from Italy to Constantinople, where he had resided some time with his 
father, a merchant of that city. Having heard, from some of the distant traders with 
whom his father corresponded, of the fame of Damascus, he solicited permission to 
make a journey to that city, and it was granted to him, under the hope of his being 
able to transact some useful business there, at the same time that he gratified hiv 
curiosity. The most singular part of the history of this young man’s travels was, 
however, that he went from Constantinople to Alexandria in Egypt, believing that to 
be the straightest ard shortest road to Damascus ; and, after landing thete, he went 
up to Cairo by the Nile, under the impression that that city was also im ‘the direct 
road to the place of his destination. When he had at length reached Damitscus, by 
_ this circuitous route, having gone from Cairo to Jerusalem by the desert of Suez, one 
would have thought that the recollection of this error would have taught him to make 
more careful inquiries regarding the relative positions of places he might have to 
visit in future. But it appears be never did discover that he had not come by the 
nearest way, believing always, on the contrary, that his voyage to Alexandria by sea, 
and his journey from Cairo to Damascus by land, had been in nearly a straight line. 
It was thus, that when he was about to leave Damascus, on his return to Constantinople, 
having heard of great caravans going from the former place to Bagdad every year, 
and being aware of others coming also from Bagdad to Constantinople in about the 
same period of time, he conceived that these caravans must be the same ; and con- 
Paige from this that Bagdad lay in his direct road home, he had actually journeyed 
from Damascus to that place over the Syrian Desert, in the hottest season 0 the year, 
without ever once asking, during the whole forty days of his route, in which direction 
Constantinople lay ! ; ha 

The whole of this was narrated to me with such an apparent unconsciousness of its 
absurdity, that, incredulous as I was at first, as to such ignorance being possible, I was 
at length compelled to believe it really to have happened as described, especially when 
I heard this young man affirm his conviction, that the distance from Constantinople to 
Bagdad, by the way of Cairo and Damascus, could not be less than fifty thousand 
miles; while that between Bagdad and Constantinople, by the way he was now 
returning, could not exceed five hundred ; adding that, for his part, he could not con- 
ceive the longer route was ever taken, since it was as ble as it was 
distant ; but, at the same time, shrewdly suggesting that there might be reasons for 
this course, known only to him from whom no secrets are hid. 

Chapter XIX. from Kara Tuppe takes Mr. Buckingham to the 
storied city of Bagdad. The remaining part of the journey is effected 
by the assistance of a merchant, returning to Bagdad, Mr. Buckingham 
is sometimes accommodated with a horse, and sometimes with a, 
laden mule ; and the latter animal causes him several awkward over-. 
throws, and doleful adventures. The final one is, that being left: 
behind. by the party, he arrives at the gate of Bagdad ‘alone, where 
he is stopped, and subjected to very grievous humiliations. 
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Being arrested at the gate by the public officers stationed there to guard against the 
entrance or exit of contraband commodities, I was made to dismount, for the 
of their examining the lading of my mule ; but having said that neither the animal nor 
the goods belonged to me, I was detained until the owner of the beast should come to 
answer for himself. This was the ae Habeeb, who I had reason to believe had 
pushed in among the earliest of the crowd, probably himself carrying contraband articles, 
and thus forging their entrance. My belief that he had preceded me was not admitted, 
however, asjp sufficient reason for my being suffered to proceed ; neither would the 
officers at t'Je gate examine the lading in my presence, as I had admitted it was not 
my own, now would they suffer me to abandon the animal to the care of another, and 

omy way. 
' I contin te wait, therefore, very humbly at the gate of this t city, sitting 
cross-leggedjon the dusty ground, and holding the halter of my mule, who continued 
to be too refy. ‘tory and ungovernable to the last to be left quietly to himself; and had 
lighted my pipe, to lessen the tedium of this detention; when a Turkish soldier 
impudently snatched it from me, and extinguished it, asking me, at the same time, 
how I dare be guilty of such a. breach of decorum just as the Pasha was about 
to pass. 

Presently, this distinguished personage entered, preceded by a troop of his Georgian 
mamlouk guards, all gaily dressed, and mounted on fine and well-furnished horses. 
A troo of foot soldiers followed, all of them having English muskets, and many of 
them English military coats, which they purchase with the other worn-out garments 
of the British resident’s guards ; but their head-dress was a huge fur cap, of a semi- 
globular form and savage appearance, and their whole deportment exhibited the total 
absence of discipline or uniformity. A few drums and reed-pipes were the only 
instruments of mrusic, and the sounds of these were far from dignified or agreeable. 

Nothing, however, could surpass the awe which the passing-by of the Pasha 
seemed to inspire in all who witnessed it, though thisis no doubt a frequent occurrence. 
There were two large coffee-houses near the gate, the benches of which were filled 
with husidreds of spectators; yet not a pipe was lighted, not a cup of coffee served, 
and not a word spoken, during this awful moment. Every one rose, and either made 
an inclination of the body, or lifted his hands to his lips, his foreheed, and his heart, 
in token of respect. The Pasha, though he seemed scarcely to turn his head or his 
eyes from a straight-forward view, nevertheless returned these salutations with great 
grace, and every thing was conducted with the utmost 9, Fae decorum. 

_ At the close of this procession, Dr. Hine and Mr. Bellino, the physician and 
secretary of the British resident at Bagdad, passed close by me, on horseback, as I 
sat smothered in the very dust of their horses’ hoofs ; but though I knew them at the 
moment to be the persons they were, from their dresses, and from hearing them 
converse in English as they passed, and though I felt the humiliation to which I was 
reduced as extremely galling, yet 1 forbore to make myself known to them under such 
circumstances and in such a crowd. * 

When the cavalcade had entirely passed and every one returned again to the 
care of his own concerns, I pa at hard to released from the unreasonable and 
hopeless bondage in which I was thus held; but entreaty me only abuse, and 
the satisfaction of being thought an idle d who wished to abandon the 
property of the man on whose beast I rode, with a view, no doubt, to escape from 
paying him for its hire. Altercations, hard words, and, at a my also, 
threats and abuse, succeeded, however, in effecting what I ieve gentler terms 
would never have done; till, at length, being able to bear with it no longer, I drew 
my pistol from my girdle, and daring any one at the of his life to molest me, I 
led off my mule in triumph, amid execrations of the guards, for my insolence, 
but cheered by the shouts and of the rabble, for my defiance of a class on 
whom they look with the hatred of an oppressed race towards their tyrants. 

I took the animal to the Konauk Terees Agaele ped grasions the couriers, 
where, on representing myself to be an Englishma AGE ) guards at the gate 
knew nothing,) I was treated with great respect, an 


the Tartar Jonas, who had deserted us reg A pipes bs, and 






which these men bestowed on the character of the English generally, end of their 


illustrious representative at Bagdad in particular. 
This is, in fact, the term of Mr. Buckingham’s adventires, and 
here we shall take our leave of him. ‘There are ‘several subsequent 
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chapters, describing the city of Bagdad, already tolerably well known 
to us, but principally occupied with the search after, and dissertations 
on, the ruins of Babylon. This portion has rather an antiquarian 
and historical interest, than that of an ordinary book of travels. It 
is, however, elaborate and ingenious; and though we forbear either 
to make any extracts from, or analysis of it, we recommend it, as well 
as the whole volume, to the perusal of the reader. 





-_ 





SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


WE believe that if a large number of persons in this country were ta 
reflect, and speak their minds as to the object which they hated most, 
that objeet would be—Knowledge. Of all projects, there are none 
which in gencral meet with such earnest and hearty opposition, as 
projects for the improvement of education. The notion out of which 
this feeling arises is not an unnatural one. Every body supposes him- 
self the possessor of a certain quantity of this commodity; and even if 
he does not intend to sell it, he does not like the notion of its being 
depreciated by a glut. Next to the calamity which Rothschild would 
suffer by being deprived of his wealth, would be that of seeing every 
Jew on the Exchange as rich as himself. This enmity breaks out under 
a variety of absurd pretexts. Sometimes the notion is promulgated, 
that people, by being educated, will become unfit for ordinary and 
laborious occupations; that men may indeed continue to till the ground, 
in spite of being able to read—(so they read the same book continually 
over and over)—but that writing is exceedingly dangerous —ciphering 
utter ruin to industry—and the idea that a man can drive a coach or 
wheel a barrow, who knows that the sun does not moye round the 
earth, as chimerical as it would appear in some parts of Seotlaud and 
Ireland, that a man could possibly wait at table with a clean pair of 
stockings and a combed head; or that a gentleman who wore a cocked 
hat, and carried a gold-headed cane, should condescead to follow his 
mistress at a respectful distance. At other times, it is suggested that 
religion and morality must be necessarily injured by knowledge—which, 
on the supposition that religion and morality had no foundation in truth 
and usefulnessy would, perhaps, be the case. At other times, it is 
shrewdly hinted, that knowledge is not something else, that it does not 
feed a starving people; which is undoubtedly trac—as it also is, that 
broiled blanket would ill supply the place of a mutton chop, and that 
a gridiren would be a sorry bed for a weary traveller. 

. The peculiarities of our academieal institutions probably favour this 
hatred of knowledge. In our universities, those things which should be the 
rewards of perseverance, are all consequent upon two or three years of ex- 
ertion in early youth, (bestowed on a branch of knowledge which, to the 
greater number of those who are obliged to pursue it, is irksome,) after 

which every inducement is held out to rest and indolence. Like race 
horses, after-a short heat, they are well groomed, well fed, and lodged 
ina warm stall, except that the academical race horses are never des- 

fined to run again. People who bave been industrious and are lazy, 
who have earned something and are living upon their old stock,—gen- 
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tlemen who have retired upon a competence of learning, are peculiarly 
hostile to any impulse which may lead society to an extravagance of 
knowledge, with which their slender means will not allow them to com- 
pete. In the universities of other countries, where the profits of 
professors depend on their reputation, and where the professors and 
students make up the university, there is continual inducement to 
make, or seem to make, progress; but, in England, it. matters abso- 
lutely nothing to the fellows, and very little to the tutors, of a col- 
lege, whether they are heard of out of its walls; and what the profes- 
sors most wish, is, not to be heard of at all,—not even in their 
lecture reoms, : 

The opposition offered in Parliament to the establishment of an 
university in London—the outcry and animosity which the project has 
raised elsewhere, are indications of this spirit. The ostensible objec- 
tion to it, that it was not to teach theology, was a mere pretext, 
unless, indeed, any system of theology could have been taught, which 
would have kept away all students, in which case, no doubt, the 
university would have been deemed harmless, and even respectable. 

We hope the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge may 
survive the animosity which will, no doubt, be excited against it; 
that is to say, if it seems likely to do any good. Many months 
will not certainly pass away before it is discovered to be a plan for 
jacobinizing, infidelizing, and radicalizing the people. 

The object of the society is, the periodical publication and circula- 
tion of cheap and elementary treatises, under the direction, and with 
the sanction of a superintending committee, which is to take care that 
the little works sent forth, in the name of the society, are really 
likely to answer the purposes of instruction. Of course, in a work 
of this kind, every thing depends on the execution of it; but if it be 
performed in a manner which names on the committee of the society 
give us a right to anticipate, it will be one of the most useful services 
ever rendered to the country. We are deplorably ill supplied (in 
proportion to other branches of our literature) with elementary books; 
and the ordinary reading of the people, as compared with what it 
should be, is but trashy. The circulating library and reading-club 
system, valuable as it is capable of being made, has the disadvantage 
in its present practice of presenting the people merely with literary 
novelties. A very worthy man, Mr. George Dyer, wrote a treatise, in 
order to answer the question, “ Why there are so few excellent 
poets?” and by a laborious process of reasoning, arrived at a con- 
clusion similar to that of Dogberry, “ an two men ride on a horse, one 
must ride behind :” that, therefore, the poets who excelled all but a 
few, could not themselves be many. We may conclude, in like man- 
ner, without offence, that all books are not the Jest books, and that 
people who are supplied indiscriminately with novelties, must read 
much not very well worth reading. It is more easy, in many country 
towns, to get any new work, however trashy, than many of the:classies 
of English literature; and difficult, above all things, for a who 
wishes, without well-educated associates, to instruct himself in any 
science, to know how to get at the best elementary works, for unless 
he is in utter darkness, he is misled by the false lights of puffs 
aud advertisements. We have sometimes had occasion to see.the 
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vain attempts which a soul thirsting after it has, under these cireum- 
stances, made'in vain to get a draught of that flood of knowledge, 
with which ‘some would have us believe the land is inundated. A 
society of this kind will, therefore, be of inestimable use, supposing it 
to do its work well, and supposing knowledge to be of use, supposing 
that it is not for the benefit of civil society to keep the members of it 
as near as possible to the condition of brutes. 

The prospectus says, that— 

“As numerous societies already exist for the dissemination of reli- 
gious instruction, and as it is the object of this society to aid the pro- 
gress of those branches of general knowledge which can be diffused 
among all classes of the community, no treatise published with the sanc- 
tion of the committee shall contain any matter of controversial 
divinity, or interfere with the principles of revealed religion.” 

This, no doubt, will be the point about which the enemies of know- 
ledge will rally. Here we have evidently a plan of instruction from 
which religion is excluded! The only purpose of the authors, there- 
fore, must be to destroy religion, and by destroying religion, to aim a 
blow at the church establishment. It would, therefore, be highly 
expedient to urge the society to give a proof of the purity of its inten- 
tions, by providing, that none of its tracts shall be sold to any one 
who does not, at the same time, purchase the catechism of the Church 
of England. 

It may not be fair to criticise the list put forth by the society, “ of 
some among the subjects which the plan of its work embraces,” and 
which is redundant under some heads, as it is defective under others. 
For instance, we have “ Structure of plants, functions of plants, 
diseases of plants, geography of plants, and arrangement of plants,” 
all as the subjects of separate treatises, while there is no notice of the 
structure, functions,* or diseases of man, who is as important a part 
of the creation as a eabbage. The list should not have had the show 
of arrangement, or should not have been thus slovenly. We only 
notice the defects, however, to point sot a Ct to which > 

iety is exposed, and of which we think we see here some indi- 
see 73 Being necessarily aided, for the most part, by dilettanti and 
volunteer contributors, who, in their nature, are, even beyond their 
paid brethren, restive and crotchetty, there will be a great difficulty 
in keeping the rogues in order. Some will be much disposed to sub- 
divide and prose toa painful extent. Let them be looked to. 

The society has already put forth “ an introductory Discourse on the 
Objects, Advantages, and Pleasures of Scientific Pursuits.” It ‘is, 
we believe, from the pen of Mr. Brougham ; and is, for the attractive 
simplicity of the style and the choice of the subjects, and its adaptation 
‘to the end in view—viz. the excitement of curiosity and attention in 
slightly informed minds—a most perfect production. an shall give 
‘afew extracts, thoagh in doing'so we Septanienigger pS 
the natural and easy connexion of the subjects. , | 
‘Tt ‘may easily be demonstrated, that there is an advantage’ in 
earning, ‘both for the usefulness and the pleasure of it. There ‘is 





‘Unless the heads, mechanical anatomy and chemical functions of animals embrace 
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something positively agreeable to all men, to all at least whose nature 
is not most grovelling and base, in gaining knowledge for its own 
sake. When you see any thing for the first time, you at once derive 
some gratification from the sight being new ; yourattention is awakened, 
and you desire to know more about it. If it isa piece of workman- 
ship, as an instrument, a machine of any kind, you wish to know how 
it is made; how it works, and what use itis of. If it is an animal, 
you desire to know where it comes from; how it lives; what are its 
dispositions, and, generally, its nature and habits. This desire is felt, 
too, without at all considering that the machine or the animal ma 

ever be of the least use to yourself practically; for, in all probability, 
you may never see them again. Bat you feel a curiosity to learn all 
about them, because they are new and unknown to you. You accord- 
ingly make inquiries; you feel a gratification in getting answers to 
your questions, that is, in receiving information, and in knowing more,— 
in being better informed than you were before. If you ever happen 
again to see the same instrument or animal, you find it agreeable to 
recollect having seen it before, and to think that you know something 
about it. If you see another instrument or animal, in some respects 
like, but differing in other particulars, you find it pleasing to compare 
them together, and to note in what they agree, and in what they differ. 
Now, all this kind of gratification is of a pure and disinterested nature, 
and has no reference to any of the common purposes of life; yet it is 
a pleasure—an enjoyment. You are nothing the richer for it ; you do 
not gratify your palate or any other bodily appetite ; and yet it is so 
pleasing that you would give something out of your pocket to obtain 
it, and would forego some bodily enjoyment for itssake. The pleasure 
derived from science is exactly of the like nature, or, rather, it is the 
very same. For what has just been referred to is in fact science, 
which in its most comprehensive sense only means knowledge, and in 
its ordinary sense means knowledge reduced to a system ; that is, 
arranged in a regular order, so as to be conveniently taught, easily 


remembered, and readily applied.”—p. 6. 


The following is an example of the manner in which a dry subject 
can be rendered popular and pleasing by a man of genius. 


“ The two great branches of the Mathematics,or the two mathe- 
matical sciences, are Arithmetic, the science of number, from the 
Greek word signifying number, and Geometry, the science of figure, 
from the Greek werds signifying measure of the earth,—land-mea- 
suring having first turned men’s attention to it. , 

“‘ When I say that 2 and 2 make 4,I state an arithmetical proposi- 
tion, very simple indeed, but connected with many others of a more 
dificult and complicated kind. Thus, it is another proposition, some- 


what less simple, but still very obvious, that 5 multiplied by 10, and 


divided by 2, is equal to, or makes the same number with 100 divided 
by 4—both results being equal te 25, So, to find how many farthings 
there are in 1000/., and how many minutes in a year, ave questions of 
arithmetic which we learn to work by being taught the principles of 
the science one after another, or, as they are commonly called, the 
rules of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division.. Arithmetic 
may be said to be the most simple, though among the most useful of 
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the sciences ; but it teaches only the properties of particular and 
known numbers, and it only enables us to add, subtract, multiply, and 
divide those numbers. But suppose we wish to add, subtract, multi- 
ply, or divide numbers which we have not yet ascertained, and in all 
respects to deal with them as if they were known, for the purpose of 
arriving at certain conclusions respecting them, and among other 
things, of discovering what they are ; or; suppose we would examine 
properties belonging to all numbers; this must be performed by a 
peculiar kind of arithmetic, called wniversal arithmetic, or Algebra.” 
The common arithmetic, you will presently perceive, carries the seeds 
of this most- important science in its bosom. Thus, suppose we 
inquire what is the number which multiplied by 5 makes 10? this is 
found if+we divide 10 by 5—it is 2; but suppose that, before find- 
ing this number 2, and before knowing what it is, we would add it, 
whatever it may turn out, to some other number; this can only be 
done by putting some mark, such as a letter of the alphabet, to stand 
for the unknown number, and adding that letter as if it were a known 
mumber. Thus, suppose we want to find two numbers, which, added 
together, make 9, and multiplied by one another make 20. There are 
many which, added together, make9; as 1 and 8; 2 and 7; 3 and6; 
and soon. We have, therefore, occasion to use the second condition, 
that multiplied by one another they should make 20, and to work — 
this condition before we have discovered the particular numbers. We 
must, therefore, suppose the numbers to be found, and put letters for 
them, and by reasoning upon those letters, according to both the two 
conditions of adding and multiplying, we find what they must each of 
them be in numbers, in order to fulfil or answer the conditions. 
Algebra teaches the rules for conducting this reasoning, and’obtain- 
ing this result successfully; and by means of it we are enabled to find 
out numbers which are unknown, and of which we only know that they 
stand in certain relations to known numbers, or to one another. The 
instance now taken is an easy one; and you could, by considering the 
question a little, answer it readily enough; that is, by trying different 
numbers, and seeing which suited the conditions ; for you plainly see 
that 5 and 4 are the two numbers sought ; but you see this by no cer- 
tain or general rule, applicable to all cases, and therefore you never 
could work more difficult questions in the same way; and even ques- 
tions of a moderate degree of difficulty would take an endless number 
‘of trials or guesses to answer. Thus, if a ship, say a smuggler, is 
‘sailing at the rate of 8 miles an hour, and a revenue cutter, sailing at 
the rate of 10 miles an hour, descries her 18 miles off, and gives 
chase, and you want to know in what time the smuggler will be over- 
taken, and how many miles she will have sailed before being over- 
‘taken ; this, which is one of the simplest questions in algebra, would 
take you a long time, almost as long as the chase, to come at by mere 
trial and guessing (the chase would be 9 hours, and the smuggler 
“wonld sail 72 miles): and questions only a little more difficult than 
this never could be answered by any number of guesses; yet ques- 
‘tions infinitely more difficult can easily be solved by the rules of 





* Al from the Arabic words signifying the reduction of fractions ; the Arabs 
having ht the knowledge of it into Europe. 
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algebra. In like manner, by arithmetic you can tell the properties of 
particular numbers ; as, for instance, that the number 348 is divided 
by 3 exactly, so as to leave nothing over: but algebra teaches us that 
it is only one of an infinite variety of numbers, all divisible by 3, and 
any one of which you can tell the moment you see it ; for they all have 
the remarkable property, that if you add together the figures they 
consist of, the sum total is divisible by 3. You can easily perceive 
this in any one case, asin the number mentioned, for 3 added to 4 and 
that to 8 make 15, which is plainly divisible by 3; and if you divide 
348 by 3, you find the quotient to be 116, and nothing over. Butthis 
does not at all prove that any other number, the sum of whose figures 
is divisible by 3, will itself also be found divisible by 3, as 741, for 
you must actually perform the division here, and in every other case, 
before you can know that it leaves nothing over. Algebra, on the 
contrary, both enables you to discover such general properties, and to 
prove them in all their generality.* — . 

“ By means of this sciernce, and its various applications, the most 
extraordinary calculations may be performed. We shall give, as an 
example, the method of Logarithms, which proceeds upon this 
principle. Take a set of numbers going on by equal differences; 
that is to say, the third being as much greater than the second, as the 
second is greater than the first: thus, 1, 2, 3,4, 5,6, and so on, in 
which the common difference is 1; then take another set of num- 
bers, such that each is equal to twice or three times the one before it, 
or any number of times the one before it ; thus, 2,4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 
128; write this second set of numbers under the first, or side by side, 
so that the numbers shall stand opposite to one another thus: 


I 2 3 a 5 6 7 
2 4 8 16 32 64 128 


you will find, that if you add together any two of the upper or first 
set, and go to the number opposite their sum, in the lower or second 
set, you will have in this last set the number arising from multiplying 
together the numbers of the lower set corresponding to the num- 
ber added together. Thus, add 2 to 4, you have 6 in the upper set, 
opposite to which in the lower set is 64, and multiplying the numbers 
4 and 16 opposite to 2 and 4, the product is 64. In like manner, if 
you substract the upper numbers, and look for the lower numbers 
opposite to their difference, you obtain the quotient of the lower numbers 
opposite the number subtracted. Thus, take 4 from 6 and 2 remains, 
opposite to which you have in the lower line 4; and if you divide 64, 
the number opposite to 6, by 16,the number opposite to 4, the quotient, 
is 4. The upper set are called the logarithms of the lower set, w ich 

are called natural numbers: and tables may, with a little trouble,. 
be constructed, giving the logarithms of all numbers from 1 to 10,000 . 





* ‘Another clasé of numbers divisible by 3 is discovered in like . 
Every nmin a 3 aces the Sgr (or igi) componing +h are Hinata” 
. : ; in re 
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and more’; so that, instead of multiplying or dividing one number by 
another, you ‘have only to add or subtract their logarithms, and then 
you at once find the product or the quotient in the tables. ‘These are 
made applicable to numbers far higher than any actually in them, by 
a very simple process; so that you may at once perceive the prodi- 
gious saving of time and labour which is thus made. If you had, for 
instance, to multiply 7,543,283 by itself, and that product again by 
the original number, you would have to multiply a number of seven 
piaces of figares by an equally large number, and then a number of 
14’places of figures by one of seven places, till at last you had a 
sbekbee of 21 places of figures—a very tedious operation ; but work- 
ing by logarithms, you would. only have to take three times the loga- 
rithm of the original number, and that gives the logarithm of the last 
product of 21 places of figures, without any further multiplication. 
So much for the time and trouble saved, which is still greater in ques- 
tions of divisions ; but by means of logarithms many questions can be 
worked, and of the most important kind, which no time or labour 
would otherwise enable us to solve.”—P. 10. 


Some of the physical facts’ mentioned in the next passage, with which 
we mean toconclade, are, we believe, questioned by modern inquirers ; 
and there are even sceptics who doubt whether Sir Everard Home’s 
fame rests on a solid foundation. But as the object is not to convey 
precise information as to the latest advances of science, but to give an 
idea of the kind of objects which science brings to view, the merit of 
the passage is riot on that account the less. 


“It may be recollected, that when the air is exhausted or sucked 
out of any vessel, there is no longer the force necessary to resist the 
pressure of the air on the outside; and the sides of the vessel are there- 
fore pressed inwards with violence: a flat glass would thus be broken, 
unless it were very thick ; a round one, having the strength of an arch, 
would resist better; but any soft substance, as leather or skin, would 
be crushed or squeezed together at once. If the air was only sucked 


out slowly, the squeezing would be gradual, or, if it were only half 
sucked sa, the skin would only be partly squeezed together. This is 
the very process by which Bees reach the fine dust and juices of 


ike the bh ckle, and some kinds of long fox-glove, 
hollow flowers, like the honeysuckle, wher Dove eral 
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Everard Home, the distinguished anatomist, it is found that this is the 
very process by which Flies and other insects of a similar description 
are enabled to walk up perpendicular surfaces, however smooth, as the 
sides of walls and panes of glass in windows, and to walk as easily 
along the ceiling of a room with their bodies downwards and their 
feet over head. Their feet, when examined by a microscope, are found 
to have flat skins or flaps, like the feet of web-footed animals,as ducks 
and geese; and they have towards the back part or heel, but inside 
the skin or flap, two very small toes, so connected with the flap as to 
draw it close down upen the glass or wall the fly walks on, and 
to squeeze out the air completely, so that there is a vacuum made 
between the foot and the glass or wall. The consequence of this is, 
that the air presses the foot on the wall with a very considerable force 
compared to the weight of the fly ; for if its feet are to its body in the 
same proportion as ours are to our bodies, since we could support by 
a single hand on the ceiling of the room (provided it made a vacuum) 
more than our whole weight, namely, a weight of fifteen stone, the fly 
can easily move on four feet in the same manner by help of the vacuum 
made under its feet. It has likewise been found that some of the 
larger sea animals are by the same constructior, only upon a greater 
scale, enabled to climb the perpendicular and smooth surfaces of the 
ice hills among which they live. Some kinds of lizard have the same 
power of climbing, and of creeping with their bodies downwards along 
the ceiling of a room ; and the means by which they are enabled to do 
so are the same. In the large feet of these animals, the contrivance is 
easily observed, of the two toes or tightners, by which the skin of the 
foot is pinned down, and the air excluded in the act of walking or 
climbing; but it is the very same, only upon a larger scale, with the 
mechanism of a fly’s or a butterfly’s feot; and both operations, the 
climbing of the sea-horse on the ice, and the creeping of the fly on the 
window or the ceiling, are performed exactly by the same power, the 
weight of the atmosphere, which causes the quicksilver to stand in the 
weather-glass, the wind to whistle through a key-hole, and the piston 
to descend in a steam-engine. : 


* * * * * aa * ¥ 


“ The lightness of imflammable gas is well known. When bladders, 
of any size, are filled with it, they rise upwards, and float in the air. 
Now, it is a most curious fact, that the fine dust, by means of which 
plants are impregnated one by the other, is composed of yery small 
globules, filled with this gas—in a word, of small air balloons. These 
globules thus float from the male plant through the air, and striking 
against the females, are detained by a glue prepared on purpose to 
stop them, which no sooner moistens the globules than they explode, 
and their substance remains, the gas flying off which enabled them to 
float. A provision of a very simple kind is also made to prevent the 
male and female blossoms of the same plant from breeding t ; 
this being found to hurt the breed of vegetables, just as dees 
and in dees the breed of animals. It is contrived that the dust shall 
be shed by the male blossom before the female is ready to be affected 
by it, so that the impregnation must be performed by the dust of some 
other plant, and im this way the breed be crossed. The Jight gas 
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with which the globules are filled is most essential to this operation, 
as it conveys them to great distances. A plantation of yew trees 
has been known in this way, to impregnate another several hundred 
yards off.” —p. 33. 


One thing should have been perhaps more clearly brought to view in 
this excellent treatise, viz. that it is not intended as an introductory 
discourse to the moral and intellectual sciences, for which there is to 
bea separate introduction. We hope the society will not shrink from 
the parts of its task which regards the branches of knowledge, from any 
desire to please those who, do what it will, so it do good, will hate it. 
The obscurantists will, at all events, bestow their animosity on the 
society ; we hope the society, in its turn, will not shrink from meriting it. 








SERVIAN POPULAR POETRY.* 


Mr. Bowr1né, in speaking of a stanza of one of his translations, 
says, that “ I shall be accused of decorating this ;” and to show the 
injustice of.such a charge, he forthwith quotes the original, which 
commences thus: 

Ako bi te u pjesma pjevala 


Pjisma ide od usta do usta 
&e. &c. 


This we imagine is a tolerably safe appeal. We honestly confess 
that, for all we know of the matter, ako bi te u pjesma may be all 
a hoax. The Servian language and Servian literature are things that 
may be said to have been almost wholly unheard of here, until the ap- 
pearance of a late article in the Westminster Review, and a still later 
one in the Quarterly, entitled Servian Minstrelsy. “The Popular 
Poetry of the Servians” at length reveals its character in the most 
agreeable manner. We think this the most valuable and the most 
delightful of the anthologies, which the industry and the talent of 
Mr. Bowring has imported into his native language. 

Before we go farther, we will however answer a question, which it is 
not improbable may be asked in some of the remoter districts of the 
country, where the “ Use of the Globes” is less actively taught than at 
Hackney and in the immediate neighbourhood of the metropolis. The 
Servians—the Servians—who are the Servians? If a geographer 
were to run over in the vulgar ear of an untutored Englishman, the 
names of Bulgaria, Croatia, Servia, Bosnia, Slavonia, and Dalmatia, 
we are not placing the general knowledge of our reading public too 
low, in saying, that but very indistinct notions of their position or 
history w occur to his mind. The Illyrian provinces are, and have 
been always, the obscurest part of Europe. The countries whose 
names we have mentioned may be generally designated as Slavonian—- 
the four last more icularly as Servian. They are said to have 

ted themselves along the Sava and the Danube, own to the Black 
a about the middle of the seventh century. Their earlier history 


is scarcely known, and the subsequent portion is not the most luminous 





“* Servian Popular Poetry, translated by John Bowring. Loridon. 12mo, Bald- 
win & Co. ee 
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part of European annals. The Servians in the first instance appear 
to have been alternately subject to, and at war with, the Greeks; their 
contests with Hungary were likewise ‘frequently occurring’; but the 
fall of Constantinople, their country became the scene of ‘the per- 
petual struggles between the Turks and the Hungarians. It was of 
course oppressed with every species of misery; the territory became 
at length almost wholly Turkish, and multitudes of thé inhabitants 
emigrated to Hungary, or joined the Austrian armies. During the 
last century it was shuffled backwards and forwards between the Aus- 
trians and the Porte, according to the cession of treaties, and after the 
way of sovereigns with people. At length, about the beginning of 
this century, Servia was made a province subject to Austria, and is 
now governed by a knes, or prince, whose name is Milosh Obrenowicli. 

There are besides four provinces, or governments, containing about 
a million of Se:vians, subjected to Turkish authority. 

As respects the history and character of the language called Servian, 
we cannot do better than give Mr. Bowring’s own sketch of it, from 
an introduction prefixed to his translation. 

The various idioms of the Slavonian language may, without exception, be traced up 
to one single stem, the old or church Slavonic. From this one source, two great 
streams flow forth ; the northern, comprehending the Bohemian, Polish, and Russian ; 
and the southern, composed of the Hungarian, ian, and Servian tongues. The 
latter branches were much less extensively employed than the former. About a mil- 
lion and a half of men speak the Hungarian; not more than half a million the Bul- 
garian, which in Macedonia has been superseded by the Romaic, the Albanian, and 
the Turkish : while the Servian idiom, the most cultivated, the most intéresting, and 
the most widely spread of all the southern Slavonian dialects, is the language of about 
five millions, of whom about two millions are Mahommedans.* 7 , 

The vicinity of Greece and Italy modified and mellowed the language of Servia, 
which is, in fact, the Russian hellenized, deprived of its harshness and consonant ter- 
minations, and softened down into a perfect instrument for poetry and music.t - Of the 
descendants from the ancient Slavonic, it is more closely allied to the Russian and 
Windish idioms, than to the Bohemian or Polish. Vuk Karadjich divides it into three 
distinct dialects, the Hersegovinian, or that en in Bosnia, Montenegro, Dalmatia, 
and Croatia ; the Sirmian, which is used in Sirmia and Slavonia; and the  Réésavian. 
No doubt the Servian language has been considerably influenced by the Turkish, but 
though it has been enriched by oriental words, it has not adopted an oriental conswrue- 
tion. Schaffarik, in describing the different Slavonic fomeratss says, fancifally but truly, 
that ‘‘ Servian song resembles the tune of the violin; Old Slavonian, that of the or- 
gan; Polish, that of the guitar. The Old Slavonian in its psalms, sounds like the 
loud rush of the mountain stream; the Polish, like the bubbling and sparkling of a 
fountain ; and the Servian like the quiet murmuring of a streamlet in the valley,” 

The stores of Servian literature are neither rich nor ancient. The 
first Servian literary record is the Rodoslov of Daniel, Bishop of 
Servia, which is a chronicle of the reigns of the four Servian kings, his 
contemporaries (from 1272 to 1336). Two or threeother books of 
a similar kind exist, as well as some legislative enactments. ' No work, 
however, of much interest occurs, till the end of theseventeenth century ; 
when George Brankovich, the last of the Servian despots, wrote a 
history of Servia, bringing it down to the time of Leopold I. This 
history was written in confinement at Eger, in Bohemia, where he was 
kept a state-prisoner by the’ Austrians after they had deposed him. 


* Grimm's Introduction to Vuk’s Seryian Grammar, p.x. 
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Latterly,.the labours of several individuals have adorned their native 
literature, and no one-smore so than Karadjich Vuk, who has set bim- 
self to.collect the traditional poetry of the Servian minstrels. 


The collection of popular songs, Narodne srpske pjesme, from which most of those 
which occupy this volume are taken, was made by Vuk, and committed to paper 
either from early recollection, or from the repetition of Servian mistrels. These, he 
informs us, and his statement is corroborated by every intelligent traveller, form a very 
small portion of the treasure of song which exists unrecorded among the péasantry. 
How so.much of beautiful anonymous poetry should have been created in so perfect a 
form, is a subject well worthy of inquiry. Among a people who look to music and 
song as a source of enjoyment, the habit of improvisation grows up imperceptibly, aud 
engages all the fertilities of imagination in its exercise. The thought which first finds 
vent in a@ poetical form, if worth preservation, is polished and perfected as it passes 
from lip to lip, tillit receives the stamp of popular approval, ml becomes as it were a 
national possession. There is no text-book, no authentic record, to which it can be 
referred, whose authority should interfere with its improvement. The poetry of a 
people is a common inheritance, which one generation transfers sanctioned and 
amended to another. Political adversity, too, strengthens the attachment of a nation 
to the records of its ancient prosperous days. The harps may be hung on the willows 
for a while, during the storm and the struggle, but when the tumult is over, they will 
be strung again to repeat the old songs, and recal the time gone by. 

The historical ballads, which are in lines composed of five trochees, are always sung 
with the accompaniment of the Gus/e. At the end of every verse, the singer drops his 
voice, and mutters a short cadence. The emphatic passages are chanted in a louder tone. 
“* I cannot describe,”’ says Wessely, ‘‘ the pathos with which these songs are some- 
times sung. I have witnessed crowds surrounding a blind old singer, and every cheek 
was wet with tears—it was not the music, it was the words whith affected them.’’ 
As this simple instrument, the gusle, is never used but to accompany the poetry of 
the Servians, and as it is difficult to find a Servian who does not play upon it, the 


universality of their populargballads may be well imagined. 

Mr. Bowring’s translations are chiefly in the measure of the originals. 
Rhyme is seldom used by the Servians, and it is not adopted by the 
translator in many instances. Mr. Bowring’s felicity in the difficult art 
of translating poetry is well known toall loversof it. Together with a 
knowledge of the different dialects of pad almost marvellous, he 
possesses a ready tact in seizing the tone and character of his subject. 
His poetical sympathies are so warm and prompt, that it would be 
impossible to place him in the midst of any class of ideas or feelings 
where he would not almost instantaneously adapt himself to the hue 
and colour of the imaginative circumstances about him. His command 
over the stubborn materials of his own language is very considerable, 
which more especially qualifies him for the task he has voluntarily 
chosen of throwing his translations into the measures of the original. 
Of the fidelity of his Servian versions we are wholly unable to judge ; 
internal evidence would lead us to suppose that it was close. 

The contents of this volume are divided by the author into two 
parts—historical, traditional, and religious ballads; and lyrics, 
songs, atid occasional poems. They may more shortly .be classed 
as 1. metrical romances ; and 2: songs. The subjects of the first are 
various; sometimes the story narrates an historical fact—sometimes: 
. a fabulous or superstitious invention—and sometimes an incident of 
society, or an example of love, revenge, or violence. The Songs are 
the most curious and'the most beautifal of the two divisions. The 
delicacy, elegance, and fancy of many of them are not to be excelled 


b lyrical poetry of any country. And they are, moreover, 

ree ale Ee ee ip and amiahla tore.al thought. The, 

course of true love in Servia seems on the whole to run smooth ; there 
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are, it is true, partings and piques, and little starts of jealousy, but 
in general the songs celebrate the feminine charms, or the manly 
beauties of the beloved ; the pure delights of intimacy, and the bless- 
sings of affection. The love is. not only the love of lovers, usually 
the sole subject of song, but the loves of brothers, and sisters, and 
mothers ; in short, nothing can be more remarkable ‘than the purity of 
these compositions, their amiable simplicity, and their agreeable fan- 
cies. It istime however to show what each class is by example. 

The first piece which occurs is the “ Abduction of the Beautiful 
Iconia.” The manners displayed in this poem betoken a truly Ho- 
meric age. Theodore of Stalach is drinking wine in his castle. His 
aged mother isattending upon him, and as she fills hima goblet, 


asks him this very pertinent question— 
‘* Son of mine ! thou Theodore of Stalach ! 
Tell me, wherefore hast thou not espous’d thee ? 
Thou art in thy youthful days of beauty ; 
In thy dwelling now thine aged mother 
Fain would see thy children play around her.”’ 


He answers, that the girls he had chosen his mother never approved, 
and that those she had selected for him were false. The subject, 
however, was in his mind, and the question wonderfully apropos, as 
may be learnt from what follows. 

“But, as yesterday, at bour of sunset, 

I was wandering near Resava’s river, 

Lo! I glanced on thirty lovely maidens, 
On its banks their yarn and linen bleaghing : 
’Midst them was the beauteous Iconia, 
Fairest daughter of the Prince Milutin, 

He the princely sovereign of Resava. 

She, indeed, would be a bride to cherish ; 
She, indeed, were worthy of thy friendship : 
But that maiden is betroth’d already ; 

She is promised unto George Irene— 

To Irene, for Sredoi, his kinsman. 

But I ’ll win that maiden—l1 will win her, 
Or will perish in the deed, my mother !” 

The prudent mother of course persuades her son from so rash an 

attempt. He is not to be said“ Nay.” 
But the hero car’d not for his mother : 
Loud he called to Dobrivi, his servant— 
‘* Dobrivi! come hither, trusty servant ! 
Bring my brown steed forth, and make him ready— 
Make him ready with the silver saddle ; 
Rein him with the gold-embroidered bridle.” 

When his steed was prepared, he galloped to the spot sk he 
had seen the thirty maidens before, and where he now found them 
again. He attempts a ruse d'amour, and succeeds in attracting her 
attention. The kindness of the simple sii is well Saptyasted’ with the - 
wiliness of the warrior. 


Ad Gaetan 7 sail peniaiadad 
, courtecus greeting — 
«God above vad ped be maiden !” 


ard the tovelinat vorktprereat eaardaneede, 
“‘ And with thee be blise, thou stranger-warrior!” 

“‘ Lovely maiden ! for the love of heaven, ; 
wih aes prey eny reeT 
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For a fiery fever glows within me ; 

From my steed I dare not rise, fair maiden ! 

For my steed, he hath a trick of evil— 

Twice he will not let his rider mount him.” 

Warm and earnest was the maiden’s pity, 

And, with gentle voice, she thus address’d him : 

** Nay ! not so—not so, thou unknown warrior ! 

Harsh and heavy is Resava’s water ; ‘ 

Harsh and heavy e’en for healthful warriors ; 

How much worse for fever-sickening tired ones ! 

Wait, and I a cup of wine will bring thee.”’ 

The maiden “ swiftly tripped”’ into her dwelling, and returned 

with the wine cup. The warrior seized his opportunity, drew her on 
to his horse, and strapped her to his saddle behind him, like a sheep, 


and sprung off with his innocent burthen. 
Out he stretch’d his hand ; but not the wine cup, 
But the maiden’s hand, he seized, and flung her, 
Flung her on his chesnut steed behind him ; 
Thrice he girt her with his leathern girdle, 
And the fourth time with his sword-belt bound her ; 
And he bore her to his own white dwelling. 


The rape of Helen was a regular Gretna-green affair, compared with 
the cunning and violence of the “ abduction of the fair Iconia.” 

The next ballad is a story of jealousy—a wife cannot bear to wit- 
ness the love of her husband for his sister. In order to alienate him 
from her, she kills his favourite courser, and charges her sister-in-law 
with it. The brother gives credit to his sister’s denial. Again she 
kills his faleon, and puts the blame on his sister. But he again gives 
credit to his sister’s denial. At last she kills her own child with the 


knife which her husband had given to his sister. 


When the youthful bride of Paul discover’d 

This, she slunk at evening,—evening’s meal-time, 
Stole the en knife, and with it murder’d, 
Murder’d her poor infant in the cradle ! 

And when morning’s dawning brought the morning, 
She aroused her husband by her screaming 
Shrieking woe ; she tore her cheeks, exclaiming ; 

‘« Evil is the love thou bear’st thy sister, 

And thy gifts to her are worse than wasted ; 
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Take me to the open fields—the desert ; 

Bind thy sister to the tails of horses ; 

Let four horses tear my limbs asunder.” 

But the brother not his sister : 
Furiously he seized her white hand—bore her 
To the distant fields—the open desert ;— 

To the tails of four fierce steeds he bound her, 
And he drove them forth across the desert ;— 
But, where’er a drop of blood fell from ber 
There a flower sprung up,—a fragrant flow’ret ; 
Where her body fell when dead and mangled, 
There a church arose from out the desert. 


Poetical justice, however, awaits the eee Jelitza—she falls inte 
a grievous sickness— 
’Midst her bones the matted dog-grass sprouted, 
And amidst it rested serpents 
Which, though hidden, drank her eyelights brightness. 

She at length requests, as a relief, the punishment which had been 
inflicted upon her unfortunate sister-in-law. 

Wheresoe’er a drop of blood fell from her, 
There sprank up the rankest thorns and nettles. 
Where her body fell, when dead, the waters 
Rush’d and form’d a lake both still and stagnant. 
tg sapypes pe, Sa or a pacha al 
By his side a golden cradle 

On the cradle sat a youre 

In the cradle, slumber? rege ao an infant : 

On its throat the white land of its mother: 

And that hand a golden knife was holding. 

The “ Brothers,” is a little romance, also of the tragical kind, but 
of a more amiable cast. Predrag and: sapere were the sons of a happy 
mother, who 

Nurtur’d them h years of dearth and w, 
Ever toiling at ep spindle. — 

As soon as Predrag could ride, and brandish his weapon, he left his 
home, and joined the robbers in the mountains. ‘The younger Nenad 
knew nothing of his brother's fate, but, it appears, followed his 
example, as soon as he could run, and ride, and strike. 

Three I he dwelt ‘the bandits ; 
Tree a steed Seg 
And in every fray him fortune favoured. 

At length a huge longing to see his mother seized Nenad, now 
become captain of his band—-he proposes a division of booty, at which 
he refuses his share, and gallops to his “aged mother.” At meal- 
time he takes the ACY of putting rather aac ga question to the | 
ancient dame:— a 
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Each in earnest and in eager language 
By his brother swore, or by his sister ; 
I could only swear by my good vibecn, 
By myself, and by the steed I mounted.” 


Then his mother laugh’d, and laughing answer'd, 
‘*« Thou, my son, dost talk a little wildly ; 

For, indeed, a brother have I given thee ; 

Long before thy birth Predrag had being : 

Only oe the sad news reach’d me, 

That he is become a highway robber, 

In the verdant forest Garevitza, 

Where he is the leader of the bandits,” 


As soon as. Nenad heard this, he prepared a dress of green, to 
make himself look like a tree, and immediately sets off to find 
his brother, in the forest of Garevitza. He encounters the banditti, 
and routs a troop of thirty of them. Predrag, their captain, comes to 
their assistance, and shoots his unfortunate brother through the heart 


with an arrow. As he is shot— 


Like a falcon springs Nenad, loud screaming. 
Loudly scream’d he to his starting courser : 

** Woe! woe! woe! thou hero of the forest ! 
Brother ! brespen woe! the ae will ee thee ! 
Thy right hand shall be struck dead wit sy; 
That right hand which sped the arrow forward ! 
Thy right eye shall leap forth from thy forehead! 
That right eye which saw my heart blood sprinkled! 
Let the impassioned longings for a brother 
Trouble thee as they a er troubled ! 

O’er the weary world, a lone one, wandering, 
Now has stumbled on his own perdition !” 
When Predrag had heard these words unwonted, 
Lo! he up from the pine, inquiring, 

“ Who myst, and who thy fathers, hero?” 
Then the wounded youth thus feebly answer’d : 

“« Ask’st thou who I am, and who my fathers? 
Wilt thou re wilt thou ior kindred ! 
Tam N —a hapless . 

i ren! dew wd venerable mother, 

And one brother, too, Predrag—one brother: 


He my elder and my only brother, 
Whom to seek all the world I wander 





Let me bind thy wound eal the . 
It is in vain—Nevad dies; and Predrag plunges a dagger in his 


own bosom, ; 
And sank down in death beside his brother. = 

i he ballad of , i s already been 

A translation of the ballad of Ajkuna’s a a ay vee Pao 


iven in the Quarterly Review. It is an int 
Sina, admirably well told eed in a circumstances clpsely resembles 
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the ballad of “ Young Lochinvar.” Both the translation of the 
Review, and that of Mr. Bowring, are in the metre of the original ; 
but by the aid of poetical embellishment, and some adaptation, the 
translation in the Review is more likely to attract,the attention of 
the mere English reader. In this ballad of Ajkuna’s marriage, as well 
as in the ore which follows, the “ Illness of Prince Mujo,” the Turkish 
and Servian manners are blended in a way which tells the event that 
had taken place as plainly as history. 

The “ finding of the head of Lazar,” is one of the many Servian 
ballads that allude to the last conflict on the plain of Kossova, which 
completed the subjugation of the Servians, under the’ Turkish yoke. 
The Servian Krall or Despot Lazar, was taken prisoner, and put to 
death in the camp of sultan Amurath. Many miracles were wrought 
on his body, according to the superstition of his country. This 
“ finding of the head’”’ records one of them:—aA caravan halts on the 
plain of Kossova; a party of the travellers seeing something shine on 
the fountain, drew it out—it is the holy head of the Servian monarch. 
They threw it jon the turf, quenched their thirst, sate themselves round 
it,and “ looked about them,” when, lo! the holy head is seen making 
off across the!plain, and marches on until it joins the “ untainted 
body.” In the morning,all the dignitaries assemble,to ask the corpse 
where it chooses to be buried. Lazar selects “ his beauteous Rava- 
nitza,” a convent he had himself founded. 

They had quenched their thirst, and all were seated— 
Seated round the head, and look’d about them. 

On the verdant turf it lies no longer, 

O’er the field the head is slowly moving— 


Holy head seeks out the holy body ; 
Joins it, where that body lay untainted. 


To th priests the youths reported— 
To the seed yaieata, the wand! roma atemy.. 
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In his days of life and youthful glory, 

He erected for his soul’s salvation ; 

With his bread and with his gold he raised it ; 
Not with tears nor wealth from poor men wrested. 


The ballad of Hassan Aga’s wife’s lament, is one of great pathos 
and beauty. Hassan’s wife neglects him, when he is sorely wounded ; 
in his wrath he threatens to repudiate her. The haughty dame takes 
him at his word—she is fetched home by her brother; and her hand 
being sought by many, she is compelled, by him, to marry one of her 
suitors. As the bridal procession passes the habitation of her former 
husband, she beseeches to be permitted to see her children, She had 
prepared little presents for each, even to the poor baby in the cradle 

For the time to come, a little garment. 

Hassan is present, with a breaking heart. He calls his children 
from the caresses of their mother, and tells them, in her presence, 
that her heart is of iron. Her children leave her, looking at her with 
changed looks—and as they leave her, . 


On the ground she fell, all pale and trembling, 
Till her spirit burst her heavy bosom 
At the glances of her orphan children. 


HASSAN AGA’S WIFE’S LAMENT. 


What’s so white upon yon verdant forest ? 

Ts it snow, or is it swans assembled ? 

Were it snow, it surely had been melted ; 
Were it swans, long since they had departed. 
Lo! itis not swans, it is not snow there : 
*Tis the tent of Aga, Hassan Aga ; 

He is lying there severely wounded, 

And his mother seeks him, and his sister ; 
But for very shame his wife is absent. 


When the misery of his wounds was soften’d, 
Hassan thus his faithful wife commanded : 

‘« In my house thou shalt abide no longer— 
Thou shalt dwell no more among my kindred.” 
When his wife had heard this gloomy language, 
Stiff she stood, and full of bitter sorrow. 
When the horses, stamping, shook the portal, 
Fled the faithful wife of Hassan Aga— 

Fain would throw her from the castle window. 
Anxious two beloved daughters follow’d, . 

Crying after her in anguish— 

are not our father Hassan’s coursers ; 
’Tis our uncle Pintorovich coming.” 

Then approached the wife of Hassan Aga— 
Threw her arms, in misery, round her brother— 
‘* See the sorrow, brother, of thy sister : 

He would tear me from my helpless children.”’ 


He was silent—but from out his pocket, 
Safely ’d in silk of deepest scarlet, 
Letters of divorce he drew, and bid her 

Seek again her mother’s ancient dwelling— 
Free to win and free to wed another. 

When she saw the letter of divorcement, 
Kisses on her young boy's forehead, kisses 

On her girls’ red cheek she press’d—the nursling— 
For there was a nursling in the cradle— 

Could she tear her, wretched, from her infant ? 
But her brother seized her hand, and led her— 
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Led her swiftly to the agile courser ; 
And he hastened with the sorrowing woman 
To the ancient dwelling of her fathers. 


Short the time was—not seven days had glided— 
Short indeed the time—aud many a noble 

Had our lady—though in widow's garments— 
Had our indy naked 4 in holy marriage. 


And the noblest was Imoski’s Cadi ;. 
And our lady, weeping, prayed her ‘brother : 
“ [exhort thee, on thy life exhort thee, 


Give me not, oh, give me not in pee 
For the sight of my poor orphan’ ehildeeae* sail 
Sure would break the spirit of thy sister!” 


Little car’d her brother for her sorrows ; 

He had sworn she should espouse the Cadi. 

But his sister pray’d him thus anceasing ; 

*« Send at least one letter, O my brother ! 

With this language to Imoski’s Cadi: 

‘ Friendly greetings speeds on euaes woman ; 
But entreats thee, by these entreats thee, 
When the Suates* all conduct thee hither, 
Thou a long and flowing veil wilt bring me, 
That, in passing Hassan’s lonely dwelling, 


I may hide me from my hapless orphans.’ ” 
Hardly had the Cadi read the ed 

Than he gather’d his Suates 

Arm’d himself, and linsten’d t wards the lady, 
Home to bring her as his bridal treasure. 


Happily he reach’d the princely dwelling, 
Happily were all jelitidag Dolio 
When toward Hassan’s house = were (agate 
Her two daughters saw her the win pew, 
Her two sons rush’d on her from the portal 

And they cried, ‘‘ Come hither ! O come hither! 
Take thy night’s repast with thine own children!” 


Sorrowfully Hassan’s consort heard them ; 
To the Surisvat she thus address’d her : 

‘« Let the Suates stay, and let the horses 
Tarry here at this belaved portal, 
WwW hile I make a present to the children.” 


As they stopped at the beloved 

Presents gave she unto all the ildren. 

Le pk ea nag rps Dry sawn 
To the girls, long an he crate 

And oe the wine balby 

For the cm co Om, @ Hil gartnda 

Near them éat their father, Hassan Aga, 
And he call'd in sarrow to his children 

‘“ Come té me, poor to your father ; 
For your shothe's Uiekih So tai"e th Le, 
Closed against you, harden’d ppb 


When these words Nabe phan ’s consort, 
On the ground rag 

Till pel my 

At the gincts of et 


yt 
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There is a little all-powerful and very capricious body,called the Vila 
by the Servians. She appears in a great number of shapes, and seems 
to haunt the woods like a cuckoo. Whatever she commands must, 
however, be obeyed ; there is no resisting her will; her power seems 
to be as indefinite as her motives and motions are uncertain and way- 
ward. Three brothers, King Vukashin, the Voivode Uglesha, and the 
youngest Goiko, determine on rebuilding the fortress of Skadra (or 
Scutari). The Vila, unfortunately, demands a sacrifice; and, until a 
suitable one is found, she destroys every night the labours of the day. 
The Vila first demands that Vukashin shall find two persons, named 
Stojan and Stojana—a command we do not comprehend. When this 
is found impossible, she requires that the young wife of one of the 
brothers shall be built up in the walls of the tewer, which—is to be 
settled by chance :—she who first brings food for the workmen ia the 
morning is to be the one immured. The three brothers take an oath 
not to divulge the commands of the Vila to their wives, but to leave 
the determination of the event to accident. The two elder brothers 
violate their oaths; the third keeps his, and his young wife falls the 
victim. She visits the builders at noontide, to carry their meal. 
The rest of the story is thus told.— ; 

Then arose the youthful wife of Goiko ; 

Gave them the repast, and bade them forward. 

Call’d around her all the serving maidens ; 

When they reach’d Bojana’s flowing river, 

They were — by Mrljavchevich Goiko, 

On his youthful wife, heart-rent, he threw him ; 

Flung his strong right arm around her body ; 

Kiss'd a thousand times her snowy forehead : 

Burning tears stream’d swiftly from his eyelids, 

As he spoke, in melancholy language : 

‘‘O my wife, my own! my full heart’s-sorrow! 

Didst thou never dream that thou must perish ? 

Why hast thou our little one abandoned ? 

Who will bathe our little one, thou absent ? 

Who will bare the breast to feed the nursling ?”’ 

More, and more, and more, he fain would utter ; 

But the king allow’d it not. Vukashin, 

By her white hand seizes her, and summons 

Master Rado,—he the master-builder ; 

And he summons his three hundred workmen. 


But the young-espoused one smiles, and deems it 
All a laughing jest,—no fear o’ercame her. 
Gathering round her, the three hundred workmen 
Pile the stones and pile the beams about her. 
They have now immured her to the girdle. 
Higher rose the walls and beams, and higher ; 
Then the wretch first saw the fate prepared, 
And she shriek’d aloud in her an we 

In her woe implored her husband’s : 
«Can ye think of God?—have ye no pity ? 

Can ye thus immure me, young and | thful ?” 
But in vain, in vain were her entreaties ; 

And her brothers left her thus imploring. 

peor get po heairneoe Prem hechveer rp 
And she piteously invoked her hasband : 

« Can it, can it be, my lord and husband, 
That so young, thou, , would’st immure me ? 
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Let ua go and seek my aged mother : 

Let us go—my mother she is wealthy : 

She will buy a slave,—a man or woman, - 

To be baried in the walls’ foundations.” 

When the mother-wife—the wife and mother, 
Found her earnest plaints and prayers neglected, 
She addressed herself to Neimar* Rado: 

« In God's name, my brother, Neimar Rado, 
Leave a window for this snowy bosom, 

Let this snowy bosom heave it freely ; 

When my voiceless Jovo shall come near me, 
When he comes, O let him drain my bosom, 
Rado bade the workmen all obey her, 
Leave a window for that snowy 

Let that snowy bosom heave it freely 
When her voiceless Jovo shall come near her, 
When he comes, he’ll drink from out her bosum. 


Once again she cried to Neimar Rado, 

‘* Neimar Rado! in God’s name, my brother ! 
Leave for these mine eyes a little window, 

That these eyes may see our own white dwelling, 
When my Jovo shall be brought towards me, 
When my Jovo shall be carried homeward.” 
Rado bade the workmen all obey her, 

Leave for those bright eyes a little window, . 
That her eyes see her own white dwelling, 
When they bring her infant Jovo to her, 

When they take the infant Jovo homeward. 


So they built the heavy wall about her, 

And then brought the infant in his cradle, 

Which a long, long while his mother suckled. 

Then her voice grew feeble—then was silent : ; 

a the om og ‘ tolabecien ere the infant : 

ull a year upon her : 

Still the strenms S004 tetti-el still it floweth,+ 

Women, when the life-stream dries within them, 

Thither come—the retains its virtue— 

Thither come, to still their crying infants.¢ 
We must now turn to the songs and the occasional poems. 
The following poem is called by Goethe “ won.delful.”  t is cer- 


tainly a little piece of great delicacy and beauty. 


FAREWELL. 

Against white Buda’s walls, a vine 

Doth its white branches fondly twine : 

O, no ! it was no vine-tree there ; 

It was a fond, a faithful pair, 

Bound each to each in earliest vow— 

And, O! they must be severed now ! ; 
And these their farewell words :—‘* We part— 
Break from my bosom—break—amiy heart ! 


” 


. 





* Neimar.— Master. iis poe ; 
+ A small stream of liquid carbonate of lime is still shown on the walls of Scutari, 
cvidenen of oeancaanaian ei Png ials Done ee ome 
¢ A translation of the by Grimm is to be found in the second part of the fifth 
volume of the Kunst Altherthiim, p. 24, and Goethe obsetves, that it is equally 






remarkable for its polish and for its 

a human victim as murdered in its most 

in order that the fortress of Scutari may be built ; and ‘sec 

se snc oriental usges have generally only required the eotambment wf consecrated : 
impregnable. 


Pictures or talismans in order to make castles and asylums 
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Go toa garden—go, and see, 

Some rose-bracch blushing on the tree ; 
And from that branch a rose-flower tear, 

it on thy bosom bare ; 

And as its leavelets fade and pine, 

So fades my sinking beart in thine.” 
And thus the other spose: * My love ! 
A few short paces backward move, 
And to the verdant forest go ; 

There’s a fresh water-fount below ; 
And in the fount a marble stone, 
Which a gold cup reposes on ; 

And in the eup a ball of snow— 

Love! take that ball of snow to rest 
Upon thine heart within thy breast. 
And as it melts unnoticed there, 

So melts my heart in thine, my dear!” 


A more ornate translation occurs in the unpublished work re- 
viewed in the Quarterly. : 


Was it a vine, with clusters white, 
That clung round Buda’s stateliest towers ? 
O no; it was a lady bright, 
That hung upon an armed knight,— 
It was their parting hour. 
They had been wedded in their youth ; 
Together they had spent their bloom ; 
That hearts so long entwined in truth, 
Asunder should be torn in ruth, 
It was a cruel doom. 
“‘ Go forth,” she said; ‘‘ pursue thy way ; 
But some fair garden shouldst thou see, 
Alone among the arbours stray, 
And pluck a rose-leaf from the spray, 
The freshest there may be. 
Unclasp thy mail when none is by, 
That leaf upon thy breast to lays 
How soon ’twill wither, fade, and die, 


Observe—for that poor leaf am I, u 


From thee, my-stem, away.” 
** And thou, my soul,” the soldier said, 

‘* When I am wandering faint and far, 
Go thou to our own ward shade, 
Where I the marble ai made, 

And placed the golden jar. 
At noon I filled my jar with wine, 

And dropp’d therein a fall of snow, 
Lay that on this warm heart of thine, 
And while it melts behold me pine 


In solitary woe.” 
Quarterly Review, p. 81, No. 69. 


There is also another short poem translated in the Quarterly, and 
we shall give our readers an opportunity of making a comparison. 


HEROES SERVED. 
Upon the silent Danube’s shore, 
hen ev'ning wastes, 'tis sweet to see 


OT es Ramvee in shake Sovaty. cb 
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A youthful beauty Eee the wine, 


And each will a cap to her; 
And each of charms that seem divine, 
Would fain become a worshiper. 
‘* Nay! heroes, nay !”’ the virgin cried, 
“« My service—not my love—lI give : 
For one alone—for none beside : 
For one alone I love and live.”’ 
Servian Popular Poetry. 
The translation in the Quarterly is as follows : 
O lovely was the sight I saw 
By moonlight o’er the still Danan, 
hen heroes lay on tented 
And golden wine went and round. 
A beautiful and gentle maid 
From hand to hand the cup conveyed, 
And ever as she poured the wine 
She heard the whispered prayer, ‘‘ Be mine !” 
‘* Ah noble lords!” the damsel said, 
‘* Take lowly service, gladly paid ; 
But know the heart of love is frozen 
For all but one, the dear, the chosen.” 
Quarterly Review, p. 80, No. 69. 


Mr. Bowring’s translation bears marks on the face of it of greater 
closeness, and it is moreover more natural and forcible in its expres- 
sions. The idea in the two last lines in the Quarterly is frittered away 
by introducing the metaphorical expression “ frozen ;” but then, the 
“ Be mine” at the end of the second stanza is better than the “ would 
fain become a worshiper” of Mr. Bowring’s translation. And then 
again the phrases of “ ev’ning wastes,” “ ’tis sweet to see,” and “ seem 
divine,” are blemishes which so facile a penas the translator’s should 
not have left. 

The gentleness and tenderness of many of these little breathings of 
love, would certainly do honour to more civilized people, and give a 
very pleasant idea of the girls of Servia. Of these qualities, the few 
lines termed “ Anxiety” are an example. 

ANXIETY. 
I fain would sing—but will be silent now, 
For pain is sitting on my lover’s brow ; 
And he would hear me—and, though silent, deem 
I pleased myself, but little thought of him, 
While of nought elge I think ; to him I give 
My spirit—and for him alone I live : 
Bear him within my heart, as mothers bear 
The last and youngest object of their care. 

These specimens will probably be sufficient to create a desire for the 
perusal of more—we shall, in some measure, satisfy this longing by 
adding, at the end of these remarks, a few more of the pieces which we 
like the best, or think the most reer then refer the reader to 

0 


the volume itself, for an abundant sapp similar flowers. 
FROZEN BEART. ti +f 
Thick fell the snew day 


TThe little-biedo-alt toh thete cloudy bed; 
The maiden wander’d bare-foot on her way ; 
Her brother bore ber sandals, and he said : 
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‘‘O sister mine! cold, cold thy feet must be.” 
‘No! not my feet, sweet brother! not my feet-— 
But my poor heart is cold with misery. 

There’s nought to chill me in the snowy sleet : 

My mother—’tis my mother who hath chill’d me, 
Bound me to one who with disgust hath fill’d me.” 


THE VIOLET. 
How captivating is to me, 
Sweet flower! thine own young modesty ! 
Though I did pluck thee from thy stem, 
There’s none would wear thy purple gem. 
I thought, perchance, that Ali Bey— 
But he is proud and lofty—nay ! 
He would not prize thee—would not wear 
A flower so feeble though so fair : 
His turban for its decorations 
Had full blown roses and carnations. 


THE KNITTER. 


The maiden sat upon the hill, 

Upon the hill and far away, 

Her rs wove a silken cord, 

And thus I heard the maiden say : 

** O with what joy, what ready will, 

If some fond Le some youth adored, 
Might wear thee, should I weave thee now ! 
The finest gold I’d interblend, 

The richest pearls as white as snow. 
Bat if I knew, my silken friend, 

That an old man should wear thee, I 
The coarsest worsted would inweave, 
Thy finest silk for dog-grass leave, 

And all thy knots with nettles tie.” 


YOUTH AND AGE« 


Lo! the maid her rosy cheeks is laving. 

Listen ! while she bathes her snowy forehead : 

‘‘ Forehead! if 1 thought an old man’s kisses 
Would be stamp’d upon thee, I would hasten 

To the forest, and would gather wormwood : 

Into boiling water press its bitters : 

With it steep my forehead ev’ry morning, 

That the old man’s kiss might taste of wormwood. 
But, if some fair youth should come to kiss me, 

I would hurry to the verdant garden : 

I would gather all its sweetest roses, 
Would condense their fragrance,—and at morning, 
E morning, would perfume my forehead : 


So the outh’s sweet kiss would breathe of fragrance, 


And his heart be gladden’d with the odour. 
Better dweli with ‘upon the thountains, 
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Then should he weak, or thirsty be, 
O he might stoop to drink of me! 
Or baring there his bosom, lave 
That bosom in my rippling wave. 

O what a bliss, if 1 could bear 

The cooling power of quiet there ! 


HARVEST SONG. 


Take hold of your reeds, youths and maidens! and see 
Who the kissers and kiss’d of the reapers shall be. 
Take hold of your reeds, till the secret be told, 

If the old shall kiss young, and the ours shall kiss old. 
Take bold of your reeds, youths wad idens ! and see 
What fortune and chance to the drawers decree : 

And if any refuse, may God smite them—may they 

Be cursed by Paraskev, the saint of to-day ! 

Now loosen your hands—now loosen, and see 

Who the kissers and kiss’d of the reapers shall be.* 


THE YOUNG SHEPHERDS. 


The sheep, beneath old Buda’s wall, 
Their wonted quiet rest enjoy ; 
But ah! rade stony ents fall, 

_ And many a silk-wool’d sheep destroy ; 
Two you shepherds perish there, — 
The golden George, and the fair. 
For Mark, O many a friend grew sad, 
And father, mother wept for him : 
George—father, friend, nor mother had, 
For him no tender eye grew dim : 

Save one, a maiden far away, 
She wept—and thus I eae hersay : 

“* My golden George—and shall a song, 

A song of grief be sung for thee— “ 

*T would go from lip to lip—ere long 

By careless lips profaned to be ; 

Unhallow’d thoughts might soon defame 

The purity of woman’s name. 

Or shall I take thy picture fair, 

And fix that picture in my sleeve ? 

Ah! time will soon the vestment tear, 

And not a shade, nor fragment leave : 

I'll give not him I love so well A 
To what is so corruptible.. 

I'll write thy name within a book ; 

That book will pass from hand to hand, 

And many an eager eye will look, 

But ah! how few will understand ! 

And who their holiest thoughts can shroud 

From the cold insults of the crowd ? 


Several writers in Germany have of late been actively gathering the 
remains of Servian literature. Their collections are already becom- 
ing voluminous; and the gleanings which Mr. Bowring has made, are 
probably not a tithe of what remains behind. We trust that the 





one can distinguish the two ends which belong to the same reed. Each man takes 
one end of the reeds on one side, of the women takes one end 

withes that bind the reeds are severed, and 

one another, 
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reception of this volume will be such as to induce him to continue his 
labours, and to supply us, in due time, with a supplemental volume. 

There is prefixed to the volume, a copy of verses addressed to Dr. 
Vuk Karadjich, by the translator. Mr. Bowring, though we suppose 
he never saw the poor crippled literatus of Hungary, yet this poem 
speaks to him in the language of friendship, and almost of affection, 
Through the whole of Mr. Bowring’s writings, this warm and gener- 
ous sympathy with foreign and distant individuals, whose tie to him 
is solely that of kindred labours, is highly characteristic. The 
same facile and generous sympathy, not only with persons, but with 
their feelings, their habits, and their language, relies Mr. Bowring 
not only one of the most amiable men, bat one of the ablest and 
readicst transfusers of the spirit of national poetry. 


-—_-_—_—_ 


MAGAZINIANA. 











Carrer Datvinc.—A Dutchman never seems ina hurry ; he carries his mutton, 
dried beef, and bread, with his blanket, in a large chest, on which he sits to drive, 
and with his pipe jogs on conteatedly, now and then calling out “‘ Trae, trae.” His 
little Hottentot leader joins him, ifthere are other waggons before him, and only gets 
down to lead them down the hill; or, if they gallop off, as soon as he gets hold of the 
reins which are attached to the two first oren, be leads them zig zag, or throws mud 
or dust at them, crying out in a sharp shrill tone till they stop. His whip measures 
thirty-five feet, which he seldom uses, but when he does, itis with effect, cutting with 
ease even the foremost of the spann ; it is then laid along the top of the waggon. He 
has besides a smaller one, which he calls his good doctor ; it is made of the skin of the 
buffalo, or the hippopotamus ; this is applied at a short pull, and whether it is owing 
to the whip or the nature of the animal, they are wonderfully tractable, and although 
one hundred might be let out to graze together, that never before met, they are never 
known to fight.—Scenes and Occurrences in Caffer Land. 

How To pisposE oF AN OLD Pops.—I heard here more freely uttered the same 
kind of complaints, which the Romans made secretly of his Holiness ; they*complain 
with reason that the Holy Father will neither get well nor die, which is very unchris- 
tian-like viour ; as he cannot strip off his papacy, and is only kept for a show, 
and is not fit to be shown, they should dispose of him like an old — and send 
him off early some morning to the tan-pits, with a rope and a shilling —Hogg’s Two 
Hundred and Nine Days on the Coutinent. 


Tempration.—The river Neve separates us from the French, whom I see every 
morning at parade, from the window of my garret. Our sentries and theirs can talk 
to each other with perfect ease ; no kind of molestation being offered on either side. 
They come down to water their horses, and their women to wash the linen of the regi- 
ments, and we do the same. The French soldiers often endeavour to entice our fellows 
to desert, by sticking a piece of beef on the point of a bayonet, or by holding out a 
canteen, ener eir action with Ying Sas here! here is ver good ros- 
bif; here is ver good brandy.”’—Adventures in the Peninsula. 

Tue Sprinc Bucx or Sourm Arnica.—We saw several hearte-beasts, one of the 
largest species of deer, with very handsome horns; and the pride of the plain, the 

buck: the latter, which are extremely timid, are about the size of the common 
dau wad ak toe same colour, with a white stripe on each side, and a black stripe along 
the back, which they bere She power, of closing, far cxpantins. They take their 
name from the amazing springs which they make over paths, rocks, or any thing that 
obstructs their way ; and it is done in a singularly graceful manner, the head bowed, 
the legs hanging, and the body curved, so that the animal ars as if suspended in 
the air; the fleetest gteyhound only, can overtake them. It is very amusing to see 
their contemptuous treatment of all other pursuers; they allow them to come near, 
than give,8 Doane APS-S Abani, and trot off to a |jttle distance, when a chay ap ang 

ir backs appear quite white. They are very destructive 

pe Ba and Occurrences in Caffer Land, 
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Portucurst Daness.—The two dances of greatest note are, as probably know, 
the fandango and the bolera. In the former, the immobility of the ish features is 
truly ridiculous, while the movements themselves convey a wr 9c Mateagee appeals too 
strongly to the senses, to allow of its being mistaken. Such a dance one may fancy 
among the volu Ionians ; but the rigid sons of Sparta would have condemned the 
figurantes to the black-hole of Aristomenes. The fan ) is introduced in better 
society, with a little more decency ; but from a specimen which I saw at Valladolid, 
its luxuriance will still bear pruning. The bolera is more boisterous in its lewdness, 
and may be characterized asa piece of four acts, in the progress of which, the passion 
it represents gains an increasing intensity, until, in the last, it becomes. the ode of 
Sappho, in pantomime.—Adventures in the Peninsula. 


MIsRePRESENTATIONS OF TRAVELLERS.—It is strange what erroneous ideas of things 
one gets ; it appears to me, that the first person who writes a book, does not visit the 
country which he describes, and that others follow his book, not their own eyes. I 
had always read that Florence was a cheerful place, and was surprised to find that the 
Old Bailey and Newgate-street.must be the favourite haunts of dimpled mirth, and 
that laughter might be found holding both his sides in Warwick-lane, rather than in 
the gloomy Tuscan capital. At Rome I expected to feel like a worm crawling about 
a skull ; that it would be impossible to turn the corner of a street, or to look. out of a 
window, without bursting into tears ; but I found that the ee upon seven hills, and 
upwards, has much of the bright, smart aspect.of Bath and Cheltenham. I suppose, by 
reflecting upon the theme, that Romulus and Remus, and St. Gregory the Great, and 
many others who used to reside here, are dead, the mind may be attuned to sorrow ; 
but when left to itself, I do not think that the aspect of the place alone would make it 
sad. There are ruins in plenty to be sure, but they are white and handsome, and not 
of a mournful countenance. I shall, in future, distrust all books of travels; and if I 
find either Vesuvius, or the sea, at Naples, J shall wonder by what strange accident 
describers have for once guessed right,—Hoge’s Two Hundred and Nine Days on the 
Continent, 


Tue Lapres or Vattapotrp.—The ladies were so agreeable, that I saw much less 
of the city and its buildings than I otherwise should have done. In the evening I 
accompanied them to a tertullia, which was attended by all the fashion of the place. 
I really think thereis less of art in the composition of Spanish women than of any other 

ple whatsoever. They neither paint nor patch, nor have those periodical moult- 
ings of feathers, which fashion elsewhere prescribes ; but they all dress nearly alike, 
and in the same way at all seasons; so that Sefiora Maria is only to be distinguished 
from Sefiora Mariana by a countenance more melancholy, by black eyes swimming in 
amore maiden whiteness, or by a figure (which is ever graceful) of a somewhat 
larger or smaller mould. The fasquina, or black silk petticoat, is generally bordered 
at the bottom with black beads, and so = into an open kind of net-work, as to 
afford the curious eye a casual felicity of admiring the most beautiful ancles in ‘the 
world. Their stockings are of white silk, and they are never without a mantela (an 
ample veil of white lace) which is gracefully flung over their head and shoulders when 
they go abroad, and at other times adopted ag a shawl. Small pieces of lead are 
attached, I understand, to the bottom of the. inas, which accounts for the Ionian 
elegance of its foldings and fall. Amidst the many changes that Spain has uoder- 
gone, the women alone seem to be unchanged. Lattices, and jealousies, and duennas, 
~. a all that used to give love-making such a romantic air in this that 
of any other country, have since disappeared ; but the passion itself stall .consti- 
tutes the per frase f Spanish Waleas It is not, however, that intriguing kind of 


often as her gloves ; but rather devotion to one object, which renders them the est 
tyrants in the world, and makes them exact more adoration than was ever offered up 


love, which we hear of in werner on tak | her love as easily and as 


at any idol’s shrine.—Adventures in the Peninsula. 


happen in an hour, the nex ,t : 
man of sense is off, he 

that the Romans ci Vy eae th 
time so much the reverse, that they are sunk in lis 
—Hogg’s Two Hundred and 
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A Lion Hunr.—Mr. S. had chased in the direction of the mimosas, trenching on 
the ground which our comrades were to take. He was getting closer to his object, 
and was about to dismount a second time, when his eyes glanced on the long wished 


for game,—an enormous lion! He was walking majestically slow,—but when Mr. S, 
gave the tallyho to us, he couched, and seemed inclined to wait, but soon afterwards 
cantered off to the mimosas, 

In a few seconds we were all up, at least our division.—The first object was to pre- 
vent him from climbing the mountain, we therefore rode through the mimosas about 
three hundred yards from where he had entered, and got between him and the heights, 
Diederik Muller and Mr. S. with their servants and led horses, then rode round the 
little grove, whilst we were stationed where we first entered. The grove was hardly 
five hundred yards in length, and twenty in breadth, consequently we could by this 
arrangement command the whole of it. 

The other part of our division having rode round the grove, came up opposite to us, 
but at a distance, and as we saw them dismount we did the same. Our situation was 
not very enviable; we had but one large gun, but Mr. Rennie, who carried it, was 
perfectly collected. We were talking to each other rather in a whisper, when Mr, 
Rennie very coolly said, ‘‘ Listen, the gentleman is grumbling.”—The sound wes so 
very like distant thunder, that we doubted it, but at the same moment I caught a 
glimpse of the lion walking away not a hundred and fifty yards from us, and he must 
have been poenny still nearer to us than we had calculated, I gave the alarm, which 
was echoed to our friends, who in an instant mounted and rode up to the lower end, 
calling upon us to advance. We were moving down to gain a position on a little 
height, when a gun was fired, followed by four more. This convinced us our other 
division had joined. 

We thought there would have been an end to our sport before it had well begun ; 
but on the contrary, the shots were fired not only to prevent him leaving the copse, but 
to prove their guns, for a miss fire is frequently of consequence. The last shot had 
the effect of turning him, and we now had a full view of him returning to the centre, 
whisking his tail about, and treading among the smaller bushes as if they had been 
grass, reminding us most forcibly of the paintings we had seen of this majestic 


The last shot however had convinced us that our position was not safe, for the ball 
passed very near us. Wecalled to inform the party of this, and they resolved on 
another plan of attack. They desired us to station two Hottentots on a hill above our 
position, and we were to jointhem. We crossed again through the bush, and it was 
then determined that we were all to dismount, and tie our horses together, and then to 
advance on foot. , 

This is the usual plan, and it is done tu secure any person from gallopping off by 
his horse taking fright or otherwise, which would induce the lion to pursue, and thus 
one'or other might be sacrificed. : | 

We had hardly begun to tie our horses, when the Hottentots stationed on the hill, 
cried out that the lion was running off at the lower eud, where he had attempted to 

before. We were on horseback in a second, but the lion had got a-head ; we 
had him however in full view, as there was rear to intercept it. Off he scam- 
pered.—The Tambookies who had just come up, and mixed among us, could scarcely 


clear themselves of our horses ; and their dogs howling and barking,—we hallooing,— 
, about a mile distant,—and the 


number and variety of the antelopes on our left, scouring off in different directions, 
formed one of the most animated spectacles the annals of sporting could ; 
ted horses, were the foremost, and we won- 


wards learned, they had been run off with, in conseque 
a | advance in a body, leaving our horses with the Hotten 
ken... The plan was to Mion, teasing they should become unruly. m 
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his mind in tarn to attack us. To the grow! succeeded a roar, and in the same instant 
we saw him bearing down upon us, his eye-balls glistening with rage. We were un- 
prepared ; his motion was so rapid no one could take aim,—and he fariousty darted at 
one Of our horses, whilst we were at their Stet? eee cee Geen 
it. The poor horse sprang forward, and with the force of the action all the 
horses round with him. The lion likewise wheeled, but immediately couched at less 
than ten yards from us. Our left flank thus became exposed, and on it fortunately 
stood C. Maller and Mr. Rennie. What ananxious moment! For a few seconds wé 
saw the monster at this little distance, resolving as it were on whom he should first 
spring. Never did I long so ardently to hear the report of a gun. We looked at them 
aiming, and then at the lion. It was absolutely necessary to give a mortal blow, or 
the consequences might perhaps be fatal to some one of the party.—A second 
seemed a minute.—At length Christian fired ;—the under-jaw of the lion dropped,— 
blood gushed from his mouth, and he turned round with a view to escape.—Mr, 


Diederik and Mr. 8S. at this crisis rejoined us, and eagerly enquired if all were safe. 
They had seen the lion bear down upon us, and they thought it impossible but that 
one of us must have suffered. The anxiety now was to learn whose horse had been 
the victim, and it was soon announced that it was a highly valued one of poor Die- 
derik’s, The licn’s teeth had pierced quite through the lower ye of the thigh ; it 
was lame, and Diederik thinking it irrecoverably so, d on shooting it, de- 
claring that no schelm beast should kill his horse.—We all however interfered, and 
it was at length arranged with two Tambookies, that if they would lead him to their 
kraal, they should have a goat for their trouble. The Tambookies had some beads 
given them for skinning the lion,—which they readily accomplished with their assa- 
gais; my trophy was the under jaw and teeth. The elemepts now seemed deter- 
mined to crown the whole with a feu de joie, for in a few minute we had just over us, 
& tremendous peal of thunder ! and Occurrences in Caffer Land. 


Great Breecurs.—Amongst the many anecdotes related of this great work, one 
is, that Pius IV. was displeased that so many of the were naked, not because 
he was so ignorant of antique simplicity as to be offended himself by a.display of 
nu - ; but he he inctnaty af lohan should make use of what, he ng ae mind, 
would seem to pictare, as an argument against i 
religion ; he mentioned the affair to Michael Angelo, who wisely thought that the 
Ca faith was in no danger from an objection of such flagrant. ity and 
ignorance, and refused to alter his work. The more cautious Pope directed 
Deniel d’ Volterra to clothe the naked; he covered up every 
could have taken hold of, and got for his pains the nick-dame 
breeches, or the breeches-maker. From or . the ps 
to be covered, it would appear no inconsiderable contract, evea to one of our army 
tailors.—Hogg’s Two Hundred and Nine Days on the Continent. . , 


Curious Musicat Instrument.—One of the Hottentots 
entrance of the tent, and several Caffer 
instrament, called a gorrah ; he applied his 
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Fresco Painrino,—I visited the villa Massimi, where some Germans are engaged 
painting in fresco three small rooms, with stories from Dante, Tasso, and Arioste ; 
each poet is to be confined to his room. The Germans go back to the old style of 
Pietro Prugeno, and others who preceded Raphael, under an ingenious notion and 

order to paist like him, it is necessary to begin where he did, and to 

thoge masters whom he imitated : that im all the arts there is a rising, @ 
secondary splendour, and a getting; to attain the meridian glory it is not expedient to 
imitate it, for it leads on, as has ever been the case, to the evening only ; that it is 
advisable to commence with the moming to study that, and so to take, at least, the 
chance of a bright sun at twelve o'clock, or of a decidedly bad day. There is some talent 
in these works; but the colours are muddy, as if mixed contrary to the neat handed 
practice of nature, with dirty water. I here saw clearly the mode of executing frescos, 
for the work was in p ss; they are painted in the fresh plaster, as the name 
implies; but the whole surface of the wall is not covered at one time, as I had 
ignorantly supposed ; a small piece only is laid, as much as the artist can cover whilst 
it is moist, some more plaster is then added, either contiguous to the former, or on any 
part of the wall that is more convenient ; and thus by degrees the whole is covered : 
the joinings of the different nes are distinctly visible, turning in wavy lines, like 
coasts and rivers ov a map ; but the painter generally contrives that they should fall in 
shaded parts, and wherever they will be least visible, and interfere least with the effect 
of the picture. The design, or drawing upon strong paper, called from that substance 
the cartoon, is placed against the wall, and the outlines are traced through it with the 
leg of a pair of 8, or some such instrument, which pressing havd apon the 
aper, marks the plaster behind it; I have always found, on nearly inspecting a 
Sia, that the outline was engraven on the wall.—Hogg’s Two Hundred and Nine 


Days gn the Continent. 


A Jonas Cran.—During the evening, whilst we were occupied at the wooding- 


place, a party ef natives were observed running towards us along the beach on the 
south side wi returning from a hugting excursion, for the 


ithout the port, a tly 

woods on the south side of the bay h been on fire for the last two days. As they 
proached, they retired behind the beach among the trees, and, ir reaching 
opposite side of the entrance, upon their hands and knees behind the bushes, 
where they remained, as they t, concealed unti! the evening. A little before 
dark they were observed to creep out and range themselves upon the beach, as if 
meditating upon their plane for tho night, bat by his time it was so dark that we could 
not see what they afterwards did; in order to deter them from approaching us, @ 
musket was fired over their heads, and if this had the desired effect, it was a happy 
<arcumstance for them, for'an immense shark was caught in the middle af the night, 
i extraordinary capacity of its mouth and maw, could have swallowed 
one of them with the greatest ense. On opening the animal, we fully expected to 
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A Conventuat Kircnen at Amarantue.—Previously to quitting the kitchen, 
where such substantial preparations were going forward as fully asserted the claim of 
its hospitable inmates to the title of bons vivans. Through the centre of the kitchen 
flowed a stream of water, grated at both ends, in which some fine carp were enjoying 
themselves, during the short time they had to live? The cooks were all friars of subor- 
dinate degree, avd the effect of seeing these unshod sons of St. Dominga go through 
the manual exercise of the culinary art, was irresistibly comic. As I mounted m 
horse, the waiting friar above mentioned stood at the portal, and softly ejaculated, 
‘* Pel’ amor de Deos.” The hint was necessary, as I should never have presumed to 
insult the dignity of the order, by depositing my mite with one of the meanest of its 
sons. J slipped a dollar into the friars’s hand, received a flood of benedictions, and 
rode forwards.— Adventures in the Peninsula. 


A Roman Preacuer.—At physical existences, even at the Colosseum, one casts a 
glance, or takes one’s good look, and can no more ; but moral existences attract and 
detain the attention. My regards were soon drawn away from the stone walls, which, 
however wonderful, are but stone walls, and oilseed to a crowd collected by the 
preaching of a capuchin. I joined in the throng, and listened to his discourse. He 
spoke most fluently, without pause or stop, and gave a strangely acute accent to the 
last syllable of every word ; the stuff he uttered was not so as might have been 
expected. He was not in a pulpit, but on a stage, like a mountebank’s, upon which 
he walked backwards and forwards in the manner of a wild beast in its cage at Exeter 
*Change ; nor did he resemble one of these creatures less in aspect than in his action. 
A man kept clinking a box of halfpence all the time, as an instrumental accompani- 
ment te the preacher’s vocal performance; it was also meant as a gentle hint to the 
pocket; but the faithful thought it less earthly to be contrite than generous—less 
painful to grunt than to give; the ghostly father got more groans than halfpence. 
When the discourse was concluded they knelt down to pray; the monk said a prayer, 
and the people repeated it after him; they then got up and walked in procession to 
the several stations, singing and making the same loud and doleful noise.that is heard 
in England in the vicinity of a meeting-house, where the methodists, or other serious 
persons within are in full operation. A large wooden cross is planted in the middle 
of the arena ; from time to time, women walked up to it and kissed it with a rapturous 
fervour ; I felt curious to know how far the cross was to be envied, supposing it to be 
sensible of their caresses; I therefore approached it; and of the many ladies who 
kissed it, I cannot say that any one was fit to kiss any thing but wood; nevertheless 
the old ladies may be very lovely—I speak only of the impressions they made upon 
me.—Hogg’s Two Hundred and Nine Days on the Continent. 


Honey-Huntixe.—At the end of a path we discovered a rude but very ingenious 
scaffolding made by the Hottentots to obtain honey from the hive. The rock over- 
hung its base so much that very great labour and skill were required, and risk incurred, 
in fixing and tying with s‘rips of bark, the poles and branches of trees. Their reward 
may literally be said to be sweet. The manner of finding it is very singular, as related 
-to ws by one of our party, who had accompanied a Hottentot in search of some. The 
Llottentot went to a place that he thought likely to contain the hives, and immediately 
whistled with a sort of call that the honey bird’ or indicator is accustomed to, when the 
little feathered attendant made its appearance, chirping loudly and hovering about 


follow 5 they, however, not liking to go that way, and the Hottentot continuing to 
whistle the call, the bird at length flew back, and led another way, still watching and 
chirping to them to follow him, which they now did,’ soon it hovered over a 
place in the rock, where, on searching, oa even a hive full of honey ; the bird im- 
mediately perched in a bush over them, and waited patiently till they had taken the 
‘honey, when it flew down, and took ion of the nest, and eat what was left for 
it. The honey-bird is rather larger a sparow, with brown feathers. The quan- 
tity of honey taken every year is immense, and its flavour is very delicious. The bees’ 
seldom or never sting i are not hurt. The Hottentot is very particular in his 


F 


manner of leaving the honey for the bird, as he says that it will then rememeber 
and lead him another time in preference to any other person. When the 
eaten the honey, the young bees are carefully 

vate(® from taking them out, and as there are always a quantity of 
uever want nourishment, —Semes and: Osearvetses in Caller Land. 
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Mititary Tueatricais—I spent a pleasant day or two with Captain ——, 
whose brigade is quartered at Galleges, a few leagues on the Portuguese side of 
Ciudad Rodrigo. A large barn in this village has been converted into a temporary 
theatre, aud the company has had the honour, during the winter, of exhibiting a num- 
ber of pieces to ‘‘ overflowing and brilliant houses.” Captain is their chief 
man, stage-manager, and actor of first parts. A few weeks ago he appeared in 
“ Zanga.’’ Lord Wellington and his staff were present. On the next day his Lord- 
ship tock the field with his—fox-hounds, and in the ardour of the chase, Captain 
was thrown from_his horse into a river. Lord Wellington witnessed the catastrophe, 
and asked who it was. ‘‘ It's only Zanga washing his face, my lord,” said Colonel 
who was riding by.— Adventures in the Peninsula, 











, 


A German Literary Caaractrer.—Hoffmann could not do without society, with- 
out excitement, and now not well without exclusive admiration.” His old friends he 
had not forsaken, for he seldom, and with difficulty, got intimate with a stranger; but 
their quiet life could not content him: it wasclear that the enjoyment he sought was 
only to be found among gay laughter-loving topers, as a guest at their table, or still 
better, as their sovereign in the wine-house. ‘‘ The order of his life, from 1816, down- 
wards,” says his Biographer, ‘‘ was this :—On Mondays and Thursdays he passed his 
forenoon at his pgst in the Kammergericht ; on other days at home, in working; the 
afternoons he regularly spent in sleep, to which, in summer, perhaps he added walking : 
the evenings and nights were devoted to the tavern, Even when out in company, 
. while the other guests went home, he retired to the tavern to await the morning, before 
which time it was next to impossible to bring him home.’’ Strangers who came to 
Berlin went to see him in the tavern; the tavern was his study, and his pulpit, and his 
throne ; here his wit flashed and flamed like an Aurora Borealis, and the table was for 
ever in a roar; and thus, amid tobacco-smoke, and over coarse earthly liquor, was 
Hoffmann wasting faculties which might have seasoned the nectar of the gods, 

Poor Hoffmann was on the highway to ruin ; and the only wonder is, that with such 
fatal speed, he did not reach the goal even more balefully and sooner. His official duties 
were, to the last, punctually and irreproachably performed. He wrote more abundantly 
than ever; no magazine editor was contented without his contributions; the Nacht- 
stiicke (Night-pieces) were published in 1817 ; two P pee afterwards, Klein Zaches, 
regarded (it would seem falsely) as a local satire ; and at last, between 1819 and 1821, 
appeared in four successive volumes, the Serapionsbrider, containing most of his smaller 
tales, collected from various fugitive publications, and combined together by dialogues 
of the Serapion-brethren, a little club of friends, which for some time met weekly in 
Hoffmann’s house.. The Prinzessin Brambilla, (1821) is F oso Bren Fantasy - 
piéte : The Lebensaussichten des Kater Murr (Tom-cat Murr’s Philosophy of Life), 
published in 1820 and 1821, was meant by the author as his master-work ; but the 
‘third volume is wanting ; and the wild anarchy, musical and moral, said to reign in the 
first two, may for ever remain uureconciled. — ‘ 

Meanwhile, Hoffmann’s tavern orgies continued unabated, and his health at last sank 
under them. In 1819, he had suffered a renewed attack of gout ; from which, how- 
ever, he had recovered by a journey to the Silesian baths. On his forty-fifth birth-day, 
the 24th of January, 1822, he saw his best and oldest friends, including Hitzig and 
Hippel, assembled round his table; but he himself was sick: no longer hurrying to 
| fro in hospitable assiduity, as was his custom, but confined to his chair, drink- 
ing bath water, while his guests were enjoying wine. It was his death that lay upon 
him, and a mournful lingering death. ‘The disease was a tabes dorsalis; limb by limb, 
from his feet upwards, for five months, his body stiffened and died. Hoffmann bore 
‘his sufferings with inconceivable gaiety ; so long as his hands had power, he kept 

writing ; rwards, he dictated to an amanuensis; and four of his tales, the last, 
Der Fiend (The Enemy, ) discontinued only some few days before his death, were com- 

in this bear: season, He would not believe that he was dying, and he 
mnged for life with ine ible desire. On the evening of the 24th of June, his 
whole body to the neck become stiff and powerless ; no longer feeling pain, he said 
to his doctor, ‘I shall soon be it now.”’—** Yes,”’ said the doctor, “ you will 


soon roug i ae Next mor 1 g . * . 

oa tage , cried that he was well, and would go on with dictating the 
- : r > te . . callin on his > to read bim the where 
‘Fiend that night ; at the same time calling on “is w he was silent; he motioned to 
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PRICES OF SHARES IN THE PRINCIPAL CANALS, DOCKS, 
WATER-WORKS, MINES, &c. 









































fig Amt. Per }i eclar Amt.| Per 

CANALS. paid. | share. INSURANCE OFFICES. paid. | share. 
Ais tie ee ae ceceekies 100 | 142 || AThion.........-...-eeeee: . 500) 50 «| 5S 
Birmingham ........+++eeeesess 17 10) 268 BEEREG so cccccusccbassege 100} 10 9 
Coventry 2... csccesesenceccees 100 = | 1150 Ditto Marine .........-+0+- 5 ¢ 416 
Ellesmere and Chester. ......+-. 133 100 pT hE A eee 5 4 B86 
Grand Junetion .......+...eee.- 100 292 TEGUD ».00 beeskibie pi Ln vp’ od 100 144 
Huddersfield .......+ssseeceeees 57 19 {i Guardian...........0-.000. 10 | 19 
Kennet and Avon .......s.s.s-- 40 DENG 6 onbuchibbeat te sceee 5 415 
BAROOSEE . ossbcsstvccvedocscnce 47 37 DG - ceuubrovennenecese 500) 50 91 
Leeds and Liverpool...........- 100 390 ee GMs 6 5 ots SoS s tee 10 7 
Gee oc cncnes candehssbinees 100 670 Bete TAR. . .crdvhVs codede’ 100} 10 10 
BRGROEED i coccccccteocovecbedde 40 35 DINE & 00s Neb chicéaee sens 25) 12 14 19 10 
PRGGRGGED. «Se cdvcdeswegcdcceser 85 89 o£ RRS 2 1 6 
Stafford and Worcester ........ 140 750 NG oe ee eee 2 3176 
Trent and Mersey .........+-++- 100 1850 || Royal Exchange ....,....... 100 246 
Warwick and Birmingham...... 100 268 ' 
Worcester ditto .... ccc cece 78 45 10 | 

; 

DOCKS, i MINES. i 
Geant . oF cc scsecccocces 100 71 Ae get saKnakaddeass 80 40 
ee SS aor oy 100 83 10}| Bolanos..............02:% 325 345 
pe ER Re errr ae 100 83 |i Brazilian ....... 00. 0. cccasee 20 27 
St. Catherine’s.....+++4 +++ 100; 40 36 10)| Columbian ........-.0605++ 24 
WINE TEED deccvcccccccctasncte 100 198 || Mexican...........> oveeee 100) 21 8 

{| Real Del Monte ........... 400 | 475 
WATER WORKS. ii United Mexicam............ 40,30 | 7 
} 7 
East London ........-ccccecsecs 100 120 
Grand Junction .............00. 50 67 ) 
shdedghttabc acsteaseee ddd 4100 28 10}) MISCELLANEOUS 
South London 2... .45<es0 cree 100 wa ' 
West Middlesex .........+s-000+ 60 67 Australian altural Comp 8 15 10 
British Iron Ditto........,. 4 37 10) il 
Canada Agricultural Ditto . . 10 7 
GAS COMPANIES. General Steam N rv? 3 410 
Lrish Provincial Bank... ... ° 2% 20 
City of Londop ............ 100} 90 155 Vaan Diemen’s Land Ditto .. 100) 21 210 
Ditto, New ................ 100| 50 wo Revereinnacy lppsrest Soriaty 100} 65 54 
BUN 6d Pid Ghd 0 5bs 50} 31 27 «|| Thames Company .. 60| 32~-{ 32 
Smapetiol .. ccasces.asconcnga 150. | $4 || Waterloo Bridge. ..,........++ o 4 6 
United General eeeeeeeweeee 50 20 12 10 Vauxhall Bridge oe eee een eeeeee 100 20 
Westminster ..............% | 50 10 
> Rosert W. Moors, Broker, 
5, Bank Chambers, Lothbary. 
> ene aa ene 
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The Book-collector’s Manual, or a Guide to the knowledge of upwards of 20,000 rare, 
curious, and psefyl Books, either printed in, or relating to, Great Britain and Ireland, 
from the Invention of Printing to the time. 

In the press and shortly will be published, the Subsltern’s Lig Book, ing two 
Voyages to India and eighteen Years’ Observation on Lapd and Water, with 
niscerces and Anecdotes of well-known Military Characters. 
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dism—By John Stevens,—Also, a Comprehensive Statement of its principal Doe- 
trines, Laws, and Regulations ; carefully compiled, expressly for this work, from the 
most authentic sources. By Samuel Warren, LL.D. 

The Castle of Villeroy ; or the Bandit Chief. By Anne of Kent, Authoress of the 
Rose of Clermont, &c. &c. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Miss Edgeworth has in the press a volume of Dramatic Tales for Children, intended 
as an additional volume of Parents’ Assistant. 

The next volume of Autobiography will contain: three lives—the late William 
Gifford; Thomas Ellwood, the Quaker; and Captain John Creichton; the latter 
written by Swift to the dedication of the Captain. 

A Translation of the Life of Lewis Holberg, a celebrated Danish Writer, by 
Himself, is in the press, and will form the twelfth volume of Autobiography. 

Sacred Hours, consisting of select Pieces in Prose and Verse, dedicated to the 
Right Honourable Lord Bexley. By the Rev. Samuel Walter Burgess. One volume, 
post 8vo. 

An Appeal to Reason ; or, Christianity and Deism Contrasted, Dedicated to the 
Members of the Christian Evidence Society. By the Rev. Samuel Walter Burgess, 
One vol. 12mo. 

An Historical Geography of the New Testament. In two Parts. By Edward 
Wells, D.D., Rector of Cotsbach, Leicestershire. A new Edition, corrected and 
improved, by the Rev. Samuel Walter Burgess, illustrated with Maps. One vol. 
demy 12mo. 

The Age Reviewed. A Satire. 

Mr. Gilchrist; of Newington Green, is preparing for the press a work, to be entitled, 
Unitarianism Abandoned, or Reasons assigned for ceasing to be connected with that 
description of religious professors who designate themselves Unitarians. 

The Rev. Thomas Belsham is preparing for the press a second volume of his 
Doctrinal and Practical Discourses. 

Speedily will be published, in one volume 12mo, elegantly printed, True Charity, 
a Tale of the year 1800; to be embellished with a highly-finished Copper-plate 
Engraving. 

fa the press and nearly ready for publication, a Treatise on Latin Composition, 
exhibiting a clear method of writing and speaking the Latin Language with classical 
elegance ; with Themes for practice, by E. Peethman, A.M. 

Also a Practical Greek Grammar, with elegant Greek Extracts and a Vocabulary, 
according to the German of Dr. Krebs. 








WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Hume’s Philésophical Wotks ; now first collected ; beautifully printed in four large 
volumes 8vo. with Portrait and View of his Monament. 2/. 8s, 

German Romance ; Specimens of its chief Authors ; with Biographical and Critical 
Notices. By the translator of Wilhelm Meister, beautifully printed in 4 vols. post 8vo. 


ith ved vignette title. 11. 16s. 
"East of mical Science. By Edward Turner, M.D., F.R.S.E., Fellow of 


the Royal College of Physicians, and Lecturer on Chemistry, Edinburgh. In one 


1 ol. 8vo. with Engravings, 16s. 
Mathematics Practically Applied to the Useful i wag est oe 
in, Member of the Institute ; of the Academ iences, &c. &c. apted to 
ere ° eorge Birekbeck, - M.D. President of the 


the state of the Arts in England. By G Esq 
London Mechanics’ Institution, &c. he. In 8vo. with 15 Engravings, 10s. 10d. 


A Comparative View of Christianity, and all the other Forms of Religion which 
have cxaed, partiula in regard to theit moral tendency. By William Lawrence 
Brown, D.D. Principal of Marischal College, Aberdeen, &c. &c. @ vols. 8v0. 185. 

The Eventful Life of a Soldier, pe. the a Portugal, Spain, and France. 

t ofthe — i t Infantry. Se . 
vacened cod und Matcad of « Soldier's Life in Ireland. By the Author of Recollections 
ot Sketches in p22 Ee gabe: ive of interesting and hitherto unnoticed Districts in 
the North and South. Beautifully printed in one vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Prize Essay on the State of Society and Knowledge in the Higl nds of Scotland, 
particularly in the Northern Counties, at the period of the Rebellion in 1745, and of 
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their p up to the establishment of the Northern Institution for the promotion of 

Science ayd Literature, in 1825. By John Anderson, Writer to the Signet, Secretary 

to the Sodgety of Scottish Antiquaries. 8vo. 7s. 
Falklan,). In 1 rol. post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
Crockforc. House ; a Rhapsody. With a Rhymer in Rome—i826. In foolscap 


8vo. 7s. 
Sketche. of Persia. From the Journals of a Traveller in the East. In 2 vols. 


post Bvo. 18s. 

Hamel, the Obeah Man. A Novel. 2 vola. post 8vo. 16s. 

Two Hundred and Nine Days on the Continent. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 

Observations on the Impropriety of Men being employed in the business of Mid- 
wife i vo, 2s. 

Two First Books of Charles XII. by Voltaire; with a Double Translation, for the 
use of Hamiltonian Students; as recommended in the Edinburgh Review. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. bds. 

Cicero’s Cato Major, on the same plan. 8vo. 5s. bds. = 

Labour Rewarded. 8vo. 

Nicholson’s Carpenter and Joiner’s Companion, and es System of oe 
130 Engravings. 1 vol. 8vo. 23s. 

Pompeii and other Poems. 12mo, 5s. 

Poetic Fugitives, Post 8vo. 75. 6d. ; 

Excursions of a Country Curate. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. ; 








PRICES OF THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(From February 21 to March 24, 1827.) 


ENGLISH FUNDS. HIGHEST. LOWEST. LATEST. 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent........+++ Shut ....+. shut ...... shut 
Se ee ee ey eeeeeeeeee 83 *eeene 814 eenreeee 823 . 
per Cent, Reduced .... coacene . Shut ...... shut ...... sbut ‘ 
cele belewt.... eeeecere shut eoeeee shut eereee shut 
New 4 per Cents. ....--+eeeeeee 9B ncccee Gh ccccce. WF 
Annuities, expire 1860...... shut ...... shut ...... shut 
India Stock, 10} per Cent. ...... shut ...... shut ....... shut 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent. ........ 59s. pmt..... 52s. pm....- 59s. pm. 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. perday ....++ 40s. pm..... 33s. pm...e+ 40s. pm. 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Aastrian Bonds, 5 per Cent. os-ses 90} oveees -SOivssivee 90} 
Brazil ditto, ditto eo ee ee eee watee 67 eeeeer 654 eeeeer 66 - 
Buenos Ayres ditto, 6 per Cent. .. 54 ssse0e 51 seceee 53 ‘ 
Chilian ditto, ditto... .sscsessees ot pereee 96... ccccee, OF ' 
Columbian ditto 1822, ditto ...... weeeee 35 oaneee 39 : 
Ditto ditto 1824, ditto eee eeee eee 424 © 2.2.20" 38 eenreee 42? 
Danish ditto, 3 per Cent. cane 2000 ef eenevee , eereee 614 ; 
French Rentes, 5 per Cent. ...... eeeeee ’ eesese 994 
Ditto ditto, 3 per Cent. ee eeeeeeee err ‘ nr ae 694 
Greek Bonds, 5 per Cent. cosaccoe BF . cccdee osasee: AD 
Mexican ditto Cee wee eee eesesreee 59 eeseee eeeeee 584 
Ditto ditto, 6 6 per Cent. .+.+..0»0+ 703 ouvens arb eearer 704 
Peruvian ditto, 6 per Ke t. eeseee 35 weaese eeoeee 34% 
Portuguese ditto, 5 per Cent....... saecaeee oe 


Prussian ditto 1818. di ditto .cneseee 
Ditto ditto 1822, ditto eee seers 
Russian ditto, ditto. ....+.++++++ 
Spanish ditto, ditto. suse seceaeee 
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